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National Health 


HE National Health Campaign, which was in- 
augurated by a speech by the PRIME MINISTER on 
Thursday evening, is a novelty in British politics. This is 
not, of course, the first time that the State has concerned 
itself with health matters; on the contrary, the first great 
Public Health Act is muie than sixty years old. But 
Disraeli’s contemporary motto of Sanitas, sanitas, omnia 
Sanitas shows how greatly the conception of public 
health has changed since then. The victories of sanita- 
tion are mostly won, and the present campaign registers 
the new concern of the State not merely with the preven- 
tion of disease but with the active promotion of good 
health. 

The campaign has received and deserved a general 
welcome. There have been cynics who have objected 
that this sudden concern with bodily fitness is of military 
origin. The imputation is probably false; but even if it 
were not the campaign would deserve support. A 
healthier potential soldier for the future is also a healthier 
citizen in the present. And, in any case, whatever the 
origin of the enthusiasm, the new campaign needs a 
general interest and approval if it is to be prevented 
from falling too completely into the hands of the drill 
sergeant. 

The specific objectives of the campaign are twofold: 
to encourage the general public to make full use of the 
various health services which the central and local 
authorities provide; and to give an initial impetus to 
the physical fitness movement inaugurated by last year’s 
Physical Training and Recreation Act. Both these are 
excellent objectives. Physical fitness has never been so 
much of a gospel for the people at large as for the 





highest layer of British society. The ordinary working 
people probably have fewer opportunities of muscular 
exercise here than in many other countries. It is also 
true that excellent public health services are not 
adequately used by those for whom they are intended. 
Various reasons can be given for this. In part it is, no 
doubt, due to the Englishman’s invincible dislike of sub- 
mitting his private concerns to official inspection. In part 
it is due to the traces of the old Poor Law stigma which 
still cling to many of the services taken over by the 
county councils eight years ago; in wide circles of the 
British public it is still something of a disgrace to go to 
hospital. In part it is due to a certain apathy which 
follows the success of public health policies. Thus, small- 
pox has virtually been stamped out and, perhaps as a 
result, less than half of the babies now born are 
vaccinated. But, in the main, the failure adequately to 
use the health service is due to mere ignorance, and an 
educative campaign can hardly fail to do good. 

While we praise the Government’s campaign, however, 
we may be allowed to ask why it should not be given a 
much wider scope. National health embraces many 
things besides free medicine and physical jerks. Rela- 
tively to their wealth the English have not, at least in 
the past two centuries, been an outstandingly healthy 
people. This is partly due, no doubt, to the accident 
that we had our great growth in population, in industry 
and in urban agglomeration at a period when notions of 
housing and sanitation were rudimentary and conditions 
of labour were barbaric. It is significant that rickets, 
pre-eminently a disease of poor living conditions, is 
known in Germany, a much poorer country, to this day 
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as die englische Krankheit. Many people have not 
forgotten the shock of discovering, when, during the war, 
virtually the whole adult male population passed under 
medical review, that (in the words of an official report) 
‘* of every nine men of military age in Great Britain on 
the average, three were perfectly fit and healthy; two 
were on a definitely infirm plane of health and strength, 
whether from some disability or some failure in 
development; three were incapable of undergoing more 
than a very moderate degree of physical exertion, and 
could almost (in view of their age) be described with 
justice as physical wrecks; and the remaining man was 
a chronic invalid with a precarious hold on life.’’ 

That was twenty years ago, and there has certainly 
been some improvement in the intervening period. 
Indeed, some of the vital statistics make encouraging 
reading. The death rate from the majority of specific 
diseases has been very substantially reduced. In com- 
parison with the 1870’s, smallpox and typhus have been 
completely and enteric fever almost completely stamped 
out. The fatal incidence of measles is less than a tenth, 
of scarlet fever only a fiftieth, of respiratory tuber- 
culosis less than a third of the figures of sixty years ago. 
Perhaps the outstanding achievement is the reduction 
in infantile mortality of all varieties from over 150 to 
less than 60 per thousand live births. The rate has been 
halved in the last twenty-five years. 

These are the triumphs of public health. But it has its 
failures, The rate of maternal mortality has risen and 
is rising. In part this is due to the fact that, with 
smaller families, a higher proportion of pregnancies are 
the dangerous first pregnancies. But the variations 
between districts show only too clearly that universal 
and adequate provision for pre-natal and post-natal care 
would substantially lower the number of deaths. The 
other black spot is cancer, the crude mortality from 
which has almost doubled since the beginning of the 
century. Here again there are explanations—rising 
average age and greater frequency of diagnosis—but 
they cannot explain away the increase. Tuberculosis, 
though its incidence has been reduced, is still far more 
prevalent than the state of medical knowledge would 
justify. And the group of rheumatic diseases is still per- 
haps the greatest single enemy of the comfort of the poor. 

Obviously there is room for very great improvement 
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_y after day Japanese aircraft have been drop- 
ping high explosive on crowded, open and largely 
defenceless Chinese cities. At this moment, thousands of 
Chinese men, women and children are being killed or 
maimed by Japanese air power against which they are 
as defenceless as they are unoffending. According to a 
Shanghai estimate, the death-roll of civilians caused by 
these bombings reached nearly eight thousand in ten 
days. Contemptuous of their country’s good name the 
Japanese war-lords are devoting themselves to mass 
murder. 

The horror with which these events have been greeted 
all over the world itself affords the only relief from what 
would otherwise be complete despair for the immediate 
future of human society. The annihilation of distance, 
which makes it technically possible for the Japanese to 
bomb Chinese civilians hundreds of miles behind the 
front, also makes it impossible for the rest of the world 
to remain indifferent to these dark deeds in the Far East. 
We are all, very rightly, afraid of the terror by night 
and of the arrow that flieth by day; and when we see 
a thousand fall at our side and ten thousand at our right 
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in the national health. And equally obviously the current 
National Health Campaign, though it will help, is far 
from being a direct assault along the whole front of 
national ill-health. Such a complete offensive would have 
a number of separate avenues of attack, There is, of 
course, first of all the overriding twin problem of 
improving the accepted standards of housing and nutri- 
tion. But apart from these familiar immensities, there 
is much that could be done. General instruction and pro- 
paganda on healthy ways of living (in a wider sense 
than physical exercise), such as are given on a large 
scale by certain American life insurance companies, would 
be of immense value to a public which is left without 
guidance in a forest of interested counsel and sten- 
torian patent-medicine advertising. Perhaps the Govern- 
ment’s Advisory Council could turn its attention to this. 
A much wider, but no less desirable, reform would be 
the gradual development of National Health Insurance 
from a mainly curative to a mainly preventive service, 
through the wide encouragement of frequent health 
examinations. These are all things that the public could 
be educated to do, as they are being educated in other 
countries. But the medical profession might also with 
advantage overhaul some of the details of its organisa- 
tion. Is the prevailing system of general-practitioner- 
cum-specialist, both dependent on patients’ fees, ideal 
from either a curative or a preventive point of view? Is 
our traditional hospital system as efficient as the systems 
of other countries? A comprehensive official inquiry into 
the nursing profession has been announced within the 
last few days; it might usefully be supplemented by 
parallel inquiries into other aspects of medical 
organisation. 

This is but the merest outline of what a really com- 
prehensive National Health Campaign might embrace, 
but it is enough to fire the imagination, Moreover, such 
a campaign has the great advantage over almost all 
other proposals for social betterment that it need not be 
costly of public money. What is needed is the State’s 
organising power, not its taxing capacity. There are, 
indeed, on this purely utilitarian basis, few regions of 
State endeavour where the ratio of profit would be 
higher. Let us therefore be ready to rejoice that a begin- 
ning is being made; let us be ready to rejoice even more 
if it proves to be only a beginning. 
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hand, we have all too little confidence that it shall not 
come nigh ourselves. 

Indignation has been spontaneous and universal. 
Every one of the six Great Powers has protested to 
Tokyo. In the free countries the temper of popular 
opinion is rising. And at Geneva the Assembly of the 
League of Nations has unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion which ‘‘ solemnly condemns ’’ the ‘“‘ aerial bom- 
bardment of open towns in China by Japanese aircraft ’’ 
and declares that the bombardments ‘‘ have aroused 
horror and indignation throughout the world.”’ 

If the flame of indignation is to prevail against the 
blackness of this murderous iniquity, words must be 
backed with action. And where action is concerned, 
everything remains to be done. There is, of course, no 
need to prove that the Japanese are breaking either the 
existing law of nations or the common conventions of 
humanity. In the words of the American Government 
declaration, ‘‘ any general bombing of an extensive 
area wherein there resides a large populace engaged in 
peaceful pursuits is unwarranted and contrary to the 
principles of law and humanity.’’ The breach is flagrant. 
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At the same time, we have to face the fact that the law 
as it stands—and, a fortiori, the technical and politica] 
and social presuppositions of the law—are legacies from 
an age in which the conditions of warfare were totally 
different from what they are to-day. 7 


Our present laws of war are the product of an 
eighteenth-century reaction against the barbarities of 
seventeenth-century warfare, and they are based on a 
theory which corresponds to eighteenth-century rather 
than present-day facts. The theory was that war was a 
conflict between Governments and not between peoples; 
while the liabilities of belligerent Governments were un- 
limited (a defeated State might forfeit its very existence), 
those of human beings were not, except in so far as 
individuals deliberately identified themselves with 
Governments by putting on military uniform and 
taking part in regular hostilities, On this theory, the 
civilian population’s liability to war damage was 
limited, incidental and regrettable. Since gladiators 
could not fight without an arena, it was inevitable that, 
even in “‘ civilised warfare,’’ crops should be trampled, 
houses knocked down and non-combatants occasionally 
hit by shots aimed at combatants; and of course ‘‘ the 
sport of kings’’ had ultimately to be paid for out of 
their subjects’ purses. But beyond this, non-combatants 
had a right to be exempt from being victimised. Now, 
what has happened since this theory was first put into 
practice some 250 years ago? Latterly, the distinction 
between Government and _ people and_ between 
combatants and non-combatants, on which the 
theory rests, has been rapidly breaking down. The 
‘‘ limited warfare ’’ of the eighteenth century has been 
giving place to a “‘ total warfare ’’ in which our progress 
in the art of organisation has made everybody a virtual 
combatant, while our progress in technique has made 
everybody a potential target. The facts of war have 
changed beyond recognition; the laws of war remain 
as they were. Is it possible to revise these laws in a way 
which will enable us to keep up the practice of ‘‘ civilised 
warfare ’’ under the new social and technical conditions ? 
If not, we are now faced with the choice of abolishing 
the institution of war altogether or else reverting to an 
indiscriminately barbarous warfare which, under ‘‘ post- 
civilised ’’ conditions, may be suicide. 


The art of flying was in its infancy when the Great 
War of 1914-18 overtook us. What have we done since 
then to define and limit the use of the air arm by con- 
tractual agreement between Governments? The answer 
is astonishing, Though we have now had nearly nine- 
teen years’ grace since the Armistice of 1918, the first 
actual step towards legislating for the conduct of war in 
the air was taken at Nyon the other day, when it was 
agreed that, for the strictly local and temporary purposes 
of the Mediterranean Patrol, the rules for the conduct of 
submarines towards merchant ships which had been 
embodied in the London naval treaty of 1930 should be 
extended to aeroplanes. As far as it goes, this step is 
effective, for it virtually makes it impossible for any 
aeroplane to sink or capture a merchant ship in any way 
that can count as being ‘“‘legitimate’’ and not 
“‘piratical.’’ But the new Nyon rule protects only ship- 
ping, and that only in the Mediterranean. At sea else- 
where and on land everywhere, the civilian population 
of the world has no legal protection against air bombing 
except an eighteenth-century code which is now being 
treated as a dead letter. 

Other attempts that have been made so far to deal 
with the air menace either regionally or cecumenically 
have led to no results and have simply brought out the 
difficulties of the problem. The Anglo-French proposal, 
for example, in February, 1935, for an agreement, 
limited to five Powers and Western Europe, to provide 
collective resistance against (or reprisal for) unprovoked 
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aerial aggression by any one signatory on any other, has 
suffered the same fate as all other Anglo-French-German 
negotiations. The immediate obstacle was the failure to 
reconcile this regional proposal, and its accompanying 
propositions, with the diplomatic situation created by 
‘“ the indivisibility of peace.’’ But there remained un- 
solved a difficulty even deeper-seated in the technical 
and social conditions of modern warfare. These condi- 
tions are at the heart of the world-wide air problem with 
which we are now faced by the actions of Japan. 

The Japanese defend their hideous use of the air arm 
(at any rate unofficially) on the ground that the whole- 
sale indiscriminate bombing of civilians in the interior 
of China will break the morale of the Chinese people, 
make it impossible for the Chinese Government to con- 
tinue its resistance, and thus bring the war to a speedy 
end. In short, these quick pupils in the Far East are 
putting into practice the ideas which have been 
germinating so perilously in this Europe of ours during 
the last ten years. In these challenging claims lies the 
fundamental point of difference between the eighteenth 
century and to-day. There is to-day an unprecedented 
solidarity between Governments and peoples. Your 
civilian behind the lines may not be a combatant; he 
may not even be a munition worker or a producer of the 
army’s food and clothing; but he cannot help being a 
factor in a public opinion on which the war power of 
his Government is ultimately dependent. If you can 
really stampede the public, you can probably bring any 
modern Government to its knees. The aeroplane is a 
hell-sent instrument for just this purpose; and, if the 
Japanese were to be successful with it, could any of us 
trust ourselves to go to war without succumbing to the 
temptation to employ the same weapon in the same 
way? On the other hand, Japanese barbarities may have 
exactly the opposite of their intended effect. They may 
rouse the Chinese people to support the Chinese Govern- 
ment with a tenacity and enthusiasm that may baulk the 
invader of his prey. For China—unlike Abyssinia—is by 
no means hopelessly outmatched in modern equipment 
or in financial resources, while her vast population— 
whether engaged in active or in passive resistance—and 
the extent of her territory present a military problem in 
comparison with which the Abyssinian campaign was 
child’s play. 

If China’s resistance stiffens, it may unexpectedly 
grant us a day of grace in which to take thought— 
and action—for meeting this stupendous challenge. If 
Japan achieves her ends by means which, however 
highly sponsored, remain in the most literal sense 
methods of barbarism, what then? It will have been 
proved that prostitution of the greatest achievements of 
science for the mass slaughter or maiming of innocent 
civilians is the most effective method of warfare; it will 
have been proved that nations are unable to restrain the 
aggression of one of their number who chooses to run 
amok; it will have been proved that the moral reproba- 
tion of the world can be flouted with impunity; it will 
have been proved that the prestige of the West counts as 
nothing in the East when once Asia has in her hands, 
and has learned to use, the products of Western indus- 
trialism. 

The answer to all this is no mystery, but has been 
clearly before use for years past. Events in China are, 
in more emphatic terms than ever, stressing two 
inescapable conclusions. The first is that the world can 
only be saved from a disastrous relapse if the nations 
are prepared to take steps for the enforcement of inter- 
national law and justice; and the second is that humanity 
can only be spared the brutalities of air warfare by the 
complete abolition of military aviation. Let us hope that 
the nations will have the wisdom and the courage to 
take up once again these tremendous tasks before it is 
too late. 
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Nine Months’ 


HE continued rise in Britain’s industrial activity 
has, at first sight, been well and truly reflected in 
the returns of the new capital market this year. Only 
once since 1928 has the current total of new issues made 
by direct public offer been exceeded—as will be seen 
by reference to the first of the tables given at the foot 
of this page. If the basis be broadened to include all 
securities which have obtained permission to deal on the 
London Stock Exchange, it appears that the nine months’ 
aggregate has increased by as much as 80 per cent. since 
1935- 

These comparisons, however, exaggerate the volume of 
new public investment. Both sets of figures for 1937 in- 
clude {99} millions of new money for the Government’s 
National Defence Bonds, which were issued, but not 
fully subscribed by non-official investors, last April. 
The total on our New Basis also includes some 
£464 millions of Tithe Redemption stock (worth just 
under {41 millions at its opening quotation at the end 
of August), which represents the funding of an old 
liability rather than the creation of a new one. Finally, 
the larger total includes some {29 millions represent- 
ing a 50 per cent. issue of bonus shares by the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company, valued at the opening Stock 
Exchange price. These three exceptional items alone 
account for 42 per cent. of the total capital which has 
been granted permission to deal: while National Defence 
Bonds alone account for 46 per cent. of the total capital 
raised by direct public offer. 

The experience of the whole market during the last 
few weeks, in fact, suggests that while Treasury 
“‘ control ’’ continues to limit the operations of new 
borrowers of trustee status, activity in the uncontrolled 
“* industrial ’’ sections is showing some of the traditional 
symptoms of a movement which has overrun itself. It is 
true that many of this year’s company issues have been 
followed by the common-form announcement of over- 
subscription, and that the conventional hour for the 
closing of lists opened at 9 a.m., which used to be 
to o'clock, has been progressively put back to 9.5 and, 
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New Capital 


more recently, to 9.1. The limit in this direction must 
now have been reached, unless issue houses, following 
the example of the lady who travelled much faster than 
light, close their lists at 8.55. But the market has been 
slow to resume its normal activity after the close season 
last August; and certain ominous signs and portents 
have appeared in the last few weeks, during which 
dealings in Stock Exchange securities as a whole have 
been consistently depressed. For example, the Stock 
Exchange Committee has postponed permission to deal 
in the shares of one company, after underwriters had 
been compelled to take up 60 per cent. of the total 
offered. In another case, inadequate subscription has 
induced the directors to take the extreme step of return- 
ing all the money subscribed. 

Only two branches of the new capital market have, 
in fact, been even moderately busy this year. Leaving 
Treasury borrowing out of account, issues by home cor- 
porations and public boards on the one hand and by 
domestic industrial borrowers on the other, have repre- 
sented 84} per cent. of the 1937 total on our Old Basis 
and 77} per cent. on our New Basis. British corpora- 
tions, counties and public boards head the list of non- 
Government borrowers with a total (New Basis) of £32 
millions, but this figure is well below the {£58 millions 
raised in the first nine months of 1936. Nearly one-third 
of this year’s total is made up of a single issue of over 
£10 millions by the London County Council. A further 
{9 millions is represented by the second tranche of the 
Treasury-guaranteed London Electric Transport loan. 
These two issues together account for 59 per cent. of the 
total corporation and public board borrowing of 1937 
so far. The remaining {13 millions is divided between a 
dozen borrowers. 

A supplementary table, which appears on page 46, 
shows that among industrial borrowers (excluding the 
Anglo-iranian bonus issue) the largest groups are—in 
descending order—mining, exploration and finance, coal, 
steel and engineering, and electricity. These industries, 
plus the residual ‘‘ manufacturing and miscellaneous ’’ 
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1928 ... 84-3 10-0 | 117-3 52-2 26-9 | 290-7 100 
1929 ... 0-2 7-8 | 108-7 56:3 20-1 | 193-1 1 
1930 ... 43-8 33-0 46-3 38-2 31-3 | 192-6] 66 
1931 ... 12-5 6-7 31-5 38-4 9-2 98:3 | 33 
1932 .. 01-6 27-0 16-5 17-5 | Nil 162-6 | 56 
1933 .. 50-8 20-7 25-8 24-5 5-3 | 227-1] 78 
1934 .. 42-7 16-0 41-3 24-0 1-4} 125-4] 43 
1935... 1-8) 48-3 69-7 9-5 0-2] 129-5| 44 
1936 ... |Dr. 0-8 56-4 61-8 14-4 0-6} 132-4] 45 
1937 ... 96-8 31-8 | 65-4 16-4 15} 211-9} 73 
* Including county and public board loans. 
TABLE II 
TotaL BoRROWING, INCLUDING “ PERMISSION TO Dea ” 
(New Basis) 
First Nine Months of Each Year 
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group, together account for 73 per cent. of this year’s 
industrial total, according to our New Basis figures. 
No other group has itself been responsible for as much 
as {10 millions. Conspicuous absentees from the market 
have been TT all Empire and foreign Govern- 
ments (except the Kingdom of Iraq), almost all muni- 
cipal corporations and public boards overseas, and all 
main-line railways, home and foreign. 

The conclusions suggested by the latest available 
figures can thus be briefly summarised. Many of the 
gargantuan borrowers of the past appear to-day either to 
have lost much of their appetite for new capital or to be 
unable fully to satisfy it in London. Meanwhile, the 
British Government maintain a prior lien on the re- 
sources of the market for new gilt-edged securities. For 
the rest, they reserve the benefits of low long-term interest 
rates, first, for securities embodying their policy as ex- 
pressed in Acts of Parliament; and, secondly, for a 
limited number of public authorities whose operations 
are halted at the first sign of congestion. Voluntarily or 
otherwise, the market is filling the more negative of the 
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functions which those who advocate the cyclical plan- 
ning of public works would assign to it; for, during the 
last three months, when our business activity index has 
been making new high records, public authority bor- 
rowing for capital construction has been very small. 
In the uncontrolled areas of the market the ordinary 
share is still the favourite instrument of new investment, 
and the small rather than the large company is the 
typical issuing unit. Some 103 companies, with an 
average of only £180,000 each, have contributed to the 
£184 millions raised under the heading ‘‘ manufacturing 
and miscellaneous ’’ by direct public offer this year. 
Already, however, the setback in Stock Exchange prices 
is leaving its mark on this section of the market. If 
present tendencies continue, a time may come when 
public disinclination to subscribe may impose a stricter 
censorship on the more speculative type of industrial 
issue than any regulations the Treasury ever devised. 
And if the impetus of British trade activity slackens, a 
perceptible relaxation of control over public authority 
borrowing may be the appropriate corollary. 


Woolcombing—A Reply 


Combing is the first important process through which 
wool passes on its way to the worsted industry. On 
page 461 of The Economist of September 4, a trade 
correspondent made a critical analysis of the policy of 
the Woolcombers’ Mutual Association and of the out- 
look for the industry. In the following article, another 
correspondent explains and defends the position of the 
various Associations in the trade. 


The worsted section of the wool textile industry is 
divided into three main processes—combing, spinning 
and weaving. As the earlier article explained, there 
are three classes of woolcombers, namely: commission 
combers, topmaking combers and spinner combers. 

The woolcombing industry was affected by the post- 
war depression, in common with almost all other in- 
dustries. The problem it had to meet was one of pro- 
ductive capacity which greatly exceeded requirements, 
combined with trade depression and consequent price- 
cutting. Since 1910, combing prices had been fixed by 
agreement between the members of the Commission 
section of the Woolcombing Employers’ Federation. 
During the period from 1925 to 1930 several drastic 
reductions were made in an effort to meet “‘ price- 
cutting ’’ competition by outside firms. These reduc- 
tions, however, did not improve the volume of trade 
done by commission firms, and they had little or no 
effect on ‘‘ price-cutting.’’ It became obvious that no 
permanent improvement in conditions could be effected 
so long as capacity to produce was abnormally in excess 
of maximum requirements. It was felt that two things 
were essential to put the industry on a sound basis. 
The first was the elimination of redundant plant and 
oe was the restoration of prices to an economic 
evel. 

In 1930, the Woolcombing Employers’ Federation 
(whose membership is composed of commission and 
topmaking combers) took up the task of re-organising 
the industry. In 1933, a scheme was adopted which re- 
sulted in the formation of the Woolcombers’ Mutual 
Association, Limited, with the sole object of purchasing 
and eliminating redundant combing plants. The members 
of the company entered into agreements to pay a levy 
on the production of tops. To provide immediate funds 
for the company, a public issue of debentures was made, 
with the levy agreements as security. Immediately on 
its formation in February, 1933, the company purchased 
and scrapped several combing plants which had been 
cutting prices. Fa 

Arrangements for regulating prices in the commission 
combing section were re-organised by the Commission 
Woolcombers’ Association. On July 1, 1933, prices were 
increased to a level which, under normal conditions, 
provided a fair margin of profit. These prices were 


definitely competitive with the prices charged in the 
principal Continental countries. 

These schemes have now been in operation tor four 
years. Surplus productive capacity is gradually being 
eliminated and price-cutting py outside firms has been 
materially reduced. Much remains to be done before 
the position of the industry can be regarded as satis- 
factory; but in the meantime the operations of the 
two Associations have brought about an ordered state 
of affairs, previously unknown in the industry. During 
the last decade much has been said and written about 
industrial re-organisation and rationalisation. Many 
industries have sought, and not a few have obtained, 
Government assistance by way of restrictive legislation, 
direct subsidy or guaranteed loan. It may be claimed 
that credit should be accorded to those members of the 
woolcombing industry who have succeeded, thus far, 
in putting their house in order without the aid of 
Parliament or of public funds. 

So much for the general position and organisation of 
the industry. Reference may now be made to certain 
specific statements in the earlier article which appear 
inaccurately to state matters of fact, or to draw faulty 
deductions from them. Thus, the writer of the article 
stated that the funds of the Woolcombers’ Mutual Asso- 
ciation were furnished out of the surplus profits of its 
members, and that those in control shrewdly obtained 
their finance from their own customers. These state- 
ments are wholly erroneous. The Woolcombers’ Mutual 
Association has nothing to do with prices; and its finances 
were provided by debentures issued on the security of 
the levy on production, which is payable whether a profit 
is earned or a loss is shown. The statement that the 
customer was required to provide finance for the scheme 
could only be inferred indirectly if the prices charged 
from July 1, 1933, were higher than was warranted. 
This, however, was not the case. The prices were fixed 
at an economic level, which was then competitive with 
Continental prices. If a commission comber, having sold 
his services at an economic price, decides to set aside a 
portion of that price for the purpose of providing funds 
to eliminate redundant plants, that is entirely his own 
affair. Thus it is quite wrong to declare that the scheme 
is financed by the customer. 

In a reference to the machinery scrapped by the Wool- 
combers’ Mutual Association, the writer of the earlier 
article said that it had been estimated that the potential 
output of new machinery which had been installed was 
equal to that of the plant already scrapped; and that 
commission combers were, therefore, no nearer a mono- 
poly to-day than when the Mutual Association was 
formed. The facts are, however, that the productive 
capacity of the machinery which has been scrapped is 
several times greater than that of the new machinery 
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which has been installed since July, 1933, and that 
very definite progress has been made in the elimination 
of redundant plant. The Woolcombing Associations have 
endeavoured to obtain fair trading conditions for their 
members but they have not attempted to create a mono- 
poly. In referring to the new combing prices of 
August 30th last, the writer declares that the industry 
can make out a good case for the advance—and this 
is quite true, in view of the considerable increase 
in production costs. The combers who have applauded 
this sentiment, however, will be surprised to read, a 
little further on, that the more commission firms “ tighten 
the screw’’ now, the less wool they will receive 
for combing in the future. If the implication were that 
the advance was extortionate and unwarranted, then the 
commission combers, who have never applied ‘‘ the 
screw,’’ would take strong exception to it. Further, the 
argument that increased combing rates may tend to 
transfer an increasing share of the business of topmaking 
from those who have no machinery to topmaker- 
combers might be justified if combing charges were put 
at a level which was not closely related to costs. Actually, 
however, the respective proportions of the total tops 
produced in the Association for machinery-owning and 
non-machinery-owning topmakers during the past few 
years have been relatively unaltered by comparison with 
the preceding six years. This surely is the best justifica- 
tion of the prices charged. 


Notes of 


The Mussolini-Hitler Meeting.—Externally, the 
Italian dictator’s visit to the German dictator this week 
has gone off according to plan. The pageantry has been 
perfect, and the august visitor has duly shown himself 
a superman by getting a greater amount of sightseeing 
into a shorter space of time than any ordinary mortal 
could easily manage. Signor Mussolini has ‘“ done ’”’ 
not only Munich and Berlin, but also the German 
military manoeuvres and the gun foundries at Krupp’s. 
This is all as it should be; for bustle and display are 
two of the strongest points of the Fascist ideology. 
But when we come to assess the political results of the 
meeting, we may find that there is as little reason for us 
to lament as there is for the dictators to congratulate 
themselves. Is Herr Hitler to hope or to fear that he 
has produced on Signor Mussolini the overwhelming 
effect of King Solomon upon the Queen of Sheba? 
If the Italian dictator has taken Germany's military 
might at its face value, may he not recoil from the 
prospect of playing second fiddle to so mighty a man of 
valour ? On the other hand, if his shrewd eye has noticed 
the seamy side of the Third Reich, may he not hesitate 
to tie himself too tightly to a dubious ally ? The problem 
of impressing his visitor to exactly the right mean 
degree must have given Herr Hitler a good deal of 
anxious thought. 


* * * 


Another awkward question which both host and 
guest have shared has been how to show adequate 
results for all this pomp and ceremony. For domestic 
consumption, each must be a man of action and not 
just of gestures and words. But if the meeting seemed 
too clearly to foreshadow further “ action ” in Europe, 
the effect might well be to consolidate Europe against 
the “ axis.’’ In the event the dictators have decided to 
roar like sucking-doves. In the toasts which were 
exchanged on Monday and the speeches which were 
made at Tuesday’s public demonstration, the emphasis 
was all on the desire of both countries for peace, on the 
absence of any secret understanding for forward action, 
on the willingness to welcome as many additional wheels 
on to the Rome-Berlin “ axis” as would pl them- 
selves to revolve in the approved direction. That the 
dictators have found it expedient to speak in these 
tones is itself significant. It is not necessarily a clear 
indication of what, if anything, has been decided. The 





‘ect of competition in the industry was dis. 
Ba es length r the earlier article. Price regula- 
tion, however, has now been in operation 1n commission 
combing since 1910 and those who have had most experi- 
ence of the industry’s ups and downs are convinced that 
its abandonment would be disastrous and suicidal. The 
effect of unrestricted competition would be to force rates 
down to such a level that commission combers could 
neither maintain their plants and machinery in the 
efficient condition essential alike in the interests of users 
of tops and of consumers of worsted products in peace 
and war, nor afford reasonable wages and working con- 
ditions. The earlier article expressed concern for the 
future of commission combers under the present organ- 
isation of the industry. But the abandonment of the 
price agreement would mean a return to chaos and 
the gradual extinction of the commission combers, who, 
as the writer recognised, are an essential part of the 
industry. Given the continuance of the industry's pre- 
sent organisation, the problems to which the earlier 
article referred are entirely hypothetical. The truth is 
that commission combers are fully alive to the import- 
ance of protecting their own and their customers’ in- 
terests, and will be prepared to take all steps which new 
situations may warrant. They have no intention of 
allowing themselves to become a diminishing, much 
less a defunct, section of the industry, and their policy 
reflects their determination, 


the Week 


declarations that have been made commit both countries 
to unrelenting hostility to ‘“‘ Bolshevism,” and they also 
commit Italy to support of Germany’s demands for 
room to expand. The former might be held to cover full 
German support for Italy’s Spanish adventure; the 
latter might be held to give Italian support for Germany's 
colonial aims. But in either case the precise degree of 
support is left vague. It will doubtless acquire precision 
as the weeks pass. In the meantime, it has yet to be 
proved that this outwardly impressive meeting between 
the two dictators has done anything to strengthen the 
Rome-Berlin axis. The really striking feature of inter- 
national affairs during the last few days has been the 
effectiveness of that other European axis that turns on 
London and Paris. 


* * * 


The War in China.—Movements on land in the 
past week in China have been comparatively restricted. 
The Japanese have pushed their advance in the North 
as far as the capture of Paotingfu, the capital of Hopei 
and an important centre about 100 miles south of Peking 
on the railway to Hankow. They have also advanced to 
Tsangchow, about the same distance south of Tientsin 
down the railway to Pukow. But with their right and 
left wings in these two towns, they appear to be waiting 
for the centre, which has no railway transport and is 
hampered by the waterlogged condition of the ground, 
to catch up. At Shanghai there has been no decisive 
movement. But in the air and at sea the Japanese are 
pursuing a deliberate campaign of frightfulness. Nanking 
and Canton are the chief, but by no means the only 
sufferers from air-raids. Hankow and Chingyuan have 
also been visited. Tokyo continues to protest that 
Japanese airmen have strict instructions to bomb only 
objectives of military importance and to spare non- 
combatants. But not even incredibly poor markmanship 
can explain what has been happening, for the attacks 
have been concentrated on the places where population 
is most dense. At sea, a German liner has picked up the 
survivors of a fleet of fishing junks which was callously 
sunk by a Japanese submarine acting in clear defiance 
of the rules of submarine warfare signed by Japan 
within the last decade. This atrocity could not be excused 
by any pretence of military importance, so it was merely 
denied, the denial extending even to the presence in 
those waters of the German liner, whose arrival at Hong 
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Kong was nevertheless reported to Lloyd’s. This 
hypocrisy was shown up on the very next day when 
passengers on a British steamer were actual eye-witnesses 
of an attack on fishing junks by a Japanese destroyer. 
The officials at Tokyo are doubtless sincere in their desire 
to prevent such atrocities. But they are utterly powerless 
to restrain the Generals and Admirals who, knowing the 
dangers of a long war and disappointed at their slow 
progress, are stopping at nothing in the attempt to 
‘beat China to her knees ” quickly. 


* * * 


The World’s Protest.—Japanese barbarism has 
evoked as close an approach to a world-wide unanimity 
of protest as this distracted planet can provide. All six of 
the Great Powers have made formal diplomatic protests 
—Great Britain, the United States and Germany through 
their Embassies at Tokyo, and France, Italy and Russia 
through their Consulates at Shanghai. The American 

rotests, in particular, have been strong and reiterated. 
Whether by coincidence or not, they have been accom- 
panied by what appears to be a modification in American 
policy. The recommendation to American citizens in 
China to evacuate the country is maintained; but it is 
now recognised that many of them are unable or un- 
willing to leave and it is declared that they will be pro- 
tected. At Geneva, a resolution which solemnly condemns 
the acts of Japan has been unanimously adopted by the 
representatives of 52 nations, the majority of them insist- 
ing that Japan should be specifically named in the con- 
demnation. In England there are all the signs of a wave 
of indignation such as produced such startling effects at 
the time of the Hoare-Laval agreement. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury is to preside over a protest meeting in the 
Albert Hall and the movement for a boycott on Japanese 
goods is gathering a degree of popular support which is 
reported to have impressed the Cabinet. The idea was 
publicly proposed by Sir Francis Acland in a letter 
to The Times, and the correspondence columns of that 
newspaper have been filled with letters from eminent 
persons whose political differences from Sir Francis 
serve merely to reinforce their agreement with his pro- 
posal. Even the Federation of British Industries, which 
has hitherto been a strong, almost a fervid, partisan of 
Japan, is uneasy, and though it shows no concern about 
anything but British trading interests in China, it joins 
in the chorus urging a stronger policy on the Govern- 
ment. In the United States, too, public opinion is aroused 
and has been shaken out of its neutrality of attitude, even 
though it still clings to neutrality in action. By her 
actions, Japan has deliberately put herself beyond the 
pale of civilised nations. She may find the role of outlaw 
dangerously uncomfortable. 


* * * 


Labour Party Aims.—An attempt ‘will be made 
at next week’s conference of the Labour Party at 
Bournemouth to diminish the influence of the trade 
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unions’ block votes in executive elections. Whatever the 
upshot of this move by the constituency groups and the 
intelligentsia, it seems certain that victory will rest with 
the unions. Support of the arms policy, advocated by 
the Trades Union Congress, will be endorsed; and Left 
Wingers and pacifists alike will be disavowed. The first 
shots from the flank of the Party have been fired in 
the last few days by Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr Lans- 
bury, on behalf, respectively, of the Unity Campaign 
and of Christian pacifism. It is well known, moreover, 
that Messrs Attlee, Greenwood and Morrison have only 
unwillingly consented to follow the lead of the majority 
of their parliamentary colleagues and the T.U.C. in sup- 
port re-armament. These conflicts have not helped the 
national campaign for new voters. While a large majority 
of the Labour movement has belatedly agreed to sup- 
port re-armament, the decision has come too late for the 
Opposition to share the popular favour which has 
accrued to the Government. The Opposition, moreover, 
has lost an opportunity to perform its proper political 
function by making constructive and critical proposals 
about war preparation in its social and industrial aspects. 
The Labour Party, overwhelmingly in favour of a con- 
stitutional programme, hag never been less divided in 
doctrine, despite the escapades of Sir Stafford Cripps 
and Mr Lansbury. But it has never, in recent years, been 
less effective in Parliament and in the country. 


* * * 


Hope Renewed at Jarrow.—For two years pro- 
posals to set up steelworks at Jarrow have been 
obstructed and delayed. After the failure of the origina! 
scheme to establish a complete Bessemer plant, the 
modified plan, announced last June, to erect a plant 
with a capital of £1,000,000, under the auspices of the 
Government, the Bankers’ Industrial Development 
Company, the Nuffield Trustees and Consett Iron 
Company, has regrettably hung fire. The announcement 
last Tuesday, however, that the Commissioner for the 
Special Areas has decided to acquire the dismantled site 
of Palmers’ shipyard and steelworks for industrial 
development suggests that the end of delays may be near, 
and that the steel plant as well as other speci- 
fied industrial projects may soon be realised. The 
tragedy is that help may come to Jarrow at a time 
when her workers can no longer benefit adequately from 
it. Long unemployment has, in many instances, wasted 
their skill, and unless the intensive training courses 
recently urged upon the Minister of Labour can be 
effectively set on foot, the final irony of this unhappy 
story may be the drafting in of labour from elsewhere. 


* * * 


‘‘The Morning Post.”’—The purchase by Lord 
Camrose, some two months ago, of control of The 
Morning Post has had the sequel which was then ex- 
pected. The last issue of The Morning Post appeared on 
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Thursday, September 30th, and from the next day it 
has been amalgamated with The Daily Telegraph, of 
which Lord Camrose has been principal proprietor for the 
past ten years. The departure of The Morning Post 
leaves a gap far wider than its comparatively small cir- 
culation would suggest. It was not only the oldest of 
the London dailies; it had always stood for a high 
standard of journalistic craftsmanship. Its readership 
was restricted by its unpopular opinions, and its appeal 
to a narrow class made it somewhat of an anachronism 
in an age of ‘‘ national ”’ newspapers. But it was the 
last representative of a fine tradition, reflecting the 
opinions and personality of its Editor and caring 
for circulation only as much as was necessary to 
keep its head above water. It was the last example in 
London (though there are several still in the Provinces) 
of the old individualism which has been replaced by 
industrial mass-production. The replacement is no less 
inevitable in the Press than in other industries; but its 
effects, when they lead to the disappearance of familiar 
names and respected houses, are no less sad. 


* * * 


After Nyon.—lIt is reported that the Paris con- 
ference between French, British and Italian naval 
experts has reached agreement on the methods by which 
Italy is to be associated in the Mediterranean anti-piracy 
patrol. Officially, the discussions were of a purely tech- 
nical character. Actually, of course, politics could not 
be kept out, and the terms of the agreement will be 
judged by political considerations. The previous pro- 

to associate Italian destroyers with the British 
and French patrol ships has been thrown over, and 
definite zones will be assigned to the three Powers. The 
Italian zone will embrace more than the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, which was all that was originally proposed. It will 
include the Adriatic and a zone off Libya. But until the 
text is published it is not possible to say whether the 
Italian zone will stretch right across the narrows of the 
Mediterranean—which for political purposes is the vital 
point. 

* * * 


These “‘ technical ’’ discussions form part of a wider 
initiative which is to be made jointly by Britain and 
France in the next few days, in the form of a Note in- 
viting Italy to a three-Power conference to discuss the 
whole question of ‘‘ intervention *’ and ‘‘ non-interven- 
tion ’’ in Spain. Is anything likely to come of all this? 
Our hopes were raised a few days ago by the apparent 
cordiality of the Italian response to a French initiative, 
when M. Delbos was having his conversations with Signor 
Bova-Scoppa at Geneva. It is suggested that Signor 
Mussolini was dreading the prospect of another winter 
campaign in Spain, and was prepared to withdraw—on 
terms. It is still not proved that this interpretation was 
mistaken. On the other hand, it is just as likely that 
Mussolini has once more been fooling us. At the moment 
of his visit to Germany it was obviously not to his in- 
terest to seem to have broken so completely with the 
Western Powers as to have no alternative to playing 
the part of Hitler’s junior partner. Now that the visit is 
over we may wake up to find that Signor Bova-Scoppa’s 
show of conciliatoriness has served its turn and has 
become ancient history. Signor Mussolini’s references, 
in his parting speech in Berlin, to the Italian troops in 
Spain are not encouraging, and it is now reported that 
though he is willing to negotiate about the withdrawal 
of volunteers in the Non-Intervention Committee at 
London, he will not discuss the subject @ trois in Rome. 
But if one thing is clear, it is that an Italian withdrawal 
from Spain is more likely to be secured by a show of 
Franco-British firmness and solidarity (always provided 
that a loophole is left for saving the dictatorial face) than 
by a repetition of the familiar invitation to Signor 
Mussolini to deceive the trusting politicians of Londonand 
Paris. Signs of this firmness are increasin ; the latest is 
the agreement of Britain and France (and all the other 
members of the Non-Intervention Committee except 
Italy and Germany) to a resolution of the 
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mbly which declares that if the withdrawal of 
eens ‘* cannot be obtained in the near future ”’ they 
will ‘‘ consider ending the policy of non-intervention.”’ 


* * * 


lsium Weathers Her Crisis.—In an unsensa- 
Ps worded communiqué the Belgian Government 
announced last Saturday the important and satisfactory 
news that the Prime Minister, M. van Zeeland, had 
decided, after all, to remain in office. It was stated that, 
in taking this decision, M. van Zeeland had “ yielded to 
the unanimous pleas of his colleagues, ! and it was added 
that there would be no change either in the personnel of 
the Ministry or in its programme. In other words, the 
difference of opinion between the Prime Minister and the 
Finance Minister over the administration and organisa- 
tion of the National Bank has been successfully over- 
come. This Belgian political achievement is of more 
than national importance; it is also a victory for the 
cause of democracy in Europe. For the recent Belgian 
Cabinet crisis was not only serious in itself. If it had 
come to a head, it would have played straight into the 
hands of M. Degrelle, the founder and leader of the 
“ Rexists.” ‘‘ Rexism ”’ is the Belgian brand of Fascism; 
and every Fascist Moses in the Wilderness is all the time 
running a race against exposure. If he cannot quickly 
succeed in discrediting the targets of his attack, he is 
going to be discredited himself. For some time past 
this fate has been hanging over the head of Degrelle. 
But Hitler’s history shows how easy it is for a political 
adventurer to snatch victory out of the jaws of defeat. 
And for a moment it seemed that the difference of 
opinion in the bosom of the Belgian Cabinet might give 
the would-be Belgian Hitler a chance of attaining his 
object at the eleventh hour. From Degrelle’s point of 
view the substance, as well as the fact, of the late 
Cabinet crisis was singularly opportune; for one of the 
main planks in the Rexist platform has been a general 
accusation of financial corruption in high places. 
As far as M. van Zeeland is concerned, the charge has 
now been rebutted, and the Prime Minister is remaining 
in office. This is all very disappointing for “‘ Rex.”’ 


* * * 


Hungary and the Little Entente.—Considerable 
progress has been made in recent weeks in the negotia- 
tions which are aimed at a rapprochement between 
Hungary and the States of the Little Entente. Indeed, 
at one time, it looked as if an understanding would be 
come to during the meeting of the Assembly at Geneva, 
and though this has had to be postponed there is no 
reason to believe that the discussions have run on to any 
unexpected reefs. The two chief difficulties were the ques- 
tions of Hungarian re-armament and of minorities. The 
former has been settled with an agreement by the Little 
Entente to remove its ban on Hungarian re-armament in 
return for a pledge that the new armaments would not be 
directed against any of the Little Entente States. The 
minorities problem is more difficult. But here, also, the 
major obstacle has been surmounted by Hu 's 
willingness to demand no more for her minorities in the 
Little Entente States than she is willing herself 
to grant to the Slovaks, Roumanians and Croats 
within her own borders. For Prague and Belgrade 
this would be enough; but Roumania is at the 
moment passing through a phase of hostility to 
minorities, especially to the Jews and Hungarians 
in her borders, and further negotiations will be 
necessary. So much progress has been made, how- 
ever, that the attainment of so desirable an object as 
reconciliation between Hungary and her hitherto irrecon- 
cilable neighbours is most unlikely to be prevented by 
the attitude of one of the Little Entente Powers to 
one of the subjects under discussion. There is a good 
prospect also of widening the new understanding to in- 
clude Austria, which is politically disturbed by the Rome- 
Berlin axis and economically disappointed with 
the results of the Rome Protocols. Discussions, with 
some of urgency, have been held this week 


between Dr von Schuschnigg and M. Hodza, and oom 
it is announced that only economic matters were 
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cussed, the open disapproval of Berlin shows how clearly 
it is realised by Germany that in the Danube Basin 
political accord is not only dependent upon, but is also 
the inevitable sequel of, an economic understanding, 


* * * 


Palestine and the Gunman. — The Political 
Commission of the Assembly of the League of Nations 
has adopted, for reference to the Assembly itself, a 
vaguely optimistic resolution on the future of Palestine. 
The British Government is to have authority to proceed 
with its discussions, taking the Royal Commission’s 
plan as a starting-point, but it will not have gained 
much encouragement or constructive assistance from 
the Geneva debates. The Near Eastern countries all 
expressed vehement opposition to partition as an 
injustice to the Arabs. They found an ally in Mr de 
Valera, who, arguing from the Irish analogy, denounced 
partition in principle as the greatest wrong that could 
be done to a people. It may, perhaps, be doubted whether 
he would feel so bitterly about the matter if the 
alternative prospect in Ireland were the influx of 
Protestant Scotsmen until the North had a majority. 
And at other points, also, the analogy fails. Nevertheless, 
in some ways, it is apt, and one, unhappily, seems to be 
the shadow of the gunman. The murder of Mr Andrews 
and P. C. McEwan is wholly abominable, and is bound 
to recoil on the heads, both of those who covertly or 
openly foment lawless agitation and of those who 
connive at it. For its effect will be to increase the 
reluctance of some sections of British public opinion 
to grant self-government in a country where the gunman 
still resides. 


* * * 


New Zealand’s Budget.—The New Zealand Labour 
Government continues to conform to financial rectitude 
by budgeting for a surplus. But the trend of its policy 
appears plainly from the fact that expenditure for 1937-38 
is reckoned at {34,728,000, compared with an estimate 
of £31,054,000 for 1936-37. Moreover, estimates for 
public works expenditure, at £17,367,000, are up by 
nearly £7,000,000. They are to be financed largely from 
capital resources under Government control, such 
as post office savings bank reserves — an instalment 
of what has come to be known in New Zealand 
as ‘‘ costless credit,’’ of which Mr Nash hints at 
further and stronger doses, if necessary. In_ brief 
the Government is making hay while the economic sun 


shines. Taxation is not increased, the new ordinary 
expenditure being financed from the buoyancy of the 
revenue. It includes {2,255,000 more for social services, 
£349,000 more for education, and {£585,000 more for 
defence. The unemployment relief fund, separately 
financed by a special levy, is already self-balancing. 


* * * 


Industrial Activity in the U.S.A.—Does the 
sharp break of security prices on the New York Stock 
Exchange last month herald a cyclical downswing of 
business activity or does it merely indicate a temporary 
lull in the progress of American recovery? As these 
questions are now widely debated on both sides of the 
Atlantic, we have prepared the diagram at the foot of 
this page to indicate the trend of industrial production 
in the United States over the past ten years. The dia- 
gram is based on the monthly index of industrial pro- 
duction calculated by the Federal Reserve Board and 
published regularly in the Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
The index is adjusted for seasonal variations in activity. 
Despite the marked expansion of industrial production 
since 1932, activity in the United States has barely re- 
covered to the pre-depression level. Moreover, as the 
population of the United States has risen by about 
64 per cent. since the onset of the last slump, current 
production per head is still well below the 1929 level. 
In contrast, British industrial production in April-June, 
as measured by the Board of Trade index, was about 
25 per cent. higher than in the pre-depression year. 
There has been a lull in American recovery since the end 
of last year. A similar pause occurred in this country 
in 1934. The index for August, the last month shown 
on the diagram, reflects some improvement, but the latest 
reports suggest that the resumption of the upward 
trend may be delayed. Costs have been rising rapidly 
and have cut into the profit-margins of the railways and 
other industries, which were expected to finance a fur- 
ther expansion in capital investments. Moreover, the 
sharp advance in building costs since last year has 
prevented residential construction from going ahead as 
anticipated. There is evidence, in fact, that cost and 
selling price relationships have been thrown to some 
extent out of gear. But there is nothing which suggests 
that this maladjustment is necessarily the prelude to 
another slump. 


* * * 


Industry and the Raw Materials Slump.—The 
persistent fall in the prices of imported raw materials has 
prompted buyers of finished goods in certain industries 
to hold off the market in the hope of being able to cover 
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Estimate preceding Year 
. — —— $$ TE 
eae Quarter Quarter | aa ste Period ending! Period ending| 
: ending ending Increase Decrease Sept. 30, | Sept. 30, Increase Decrease 
Sept. 30, | Sept. 30, 1936 1937 
1936 | 1937 i a 
iii RNR RRC i 
Sd ie kg f ¢-peugttn gts f £ 
Ordinary Revenue | 
Inland Revenue— 150,000 | 36,554,000 | 41,523,000 | 4,969,000 | 47,149,000 | 54,333,000 —— 
pores ak i cae Lined dacoivenee wie — 000 | 1'740,000 | 1'800,000 60,000 | eo ond Sie ‘ rota 
ROU a aa ci sial cies pstnevidpnedecebbungiant Seam ‘oo | 21°280,000 | 29'990'000 1,660'000 | 42.110 '020, 910; 6 
| nennens Cbe,, AUts|D .........00cccrscerererrnrsesssonnes ane 99°000,000 6'530,000 5 660,000 870,000 | 10, 420,000 *'180}000 ‘des ),000 
Satine “T'so0j000 | °” 40,000 |” 60,000 | 3,000 | nl 2, * 
National Defence Contribution.................-.06.+ 2,000,000 Prater. bie). | SE ee pies 
Total Inland Revenue 467, "467,650,000 | 6, 66,124, 000. 71,963,000 | 6 709,000 870,000 | 1K 5, 7209, 000 118, 313,000 12,924,000 320,000 
a ee it ent ' ae | Tee i 
Coton 90 Sapiee- 5: | 104,306,000 | 111,063,000 | 6,757,000 
0 54,486, 000 | 56,341,000 1,855,000 | . ’ ’ or 48 
—— enfpsnoresmeenseeaonavenstnsvoressancorartane sen? Herr Se toe'000 | 28°400/000 1/600,000 51,900,000 55,100,000 | 3,200,000 “% 
Total Canbtotas and Buaclee...............+.-..0-0--- 333,000,000 g 81,286,000 | 84,741,000 | 3,485,000 |... _| 156,206,000 | 166,163,000 | 9,957,000 ee 
otor ~3.753,000" 3,926,000 | | 8,609,000 do 
i Te aanananatblned ~ $4,000,000 3,753,000°| 39. 26 ,000 173, 000 | m 8,373,000 609, 
nde aes. Tijsno0n | 22000 | 1-290000 | $70,000 | 6,050,000 | 5,860,000 390,000 
COW LARD nonin ec cesesecresccncsnconenvecescnseeseesess 1,350,000 340,000 | 380,000 | 40,000 . ou 3.204854 vee 
from ’ 4,300,000 | 2,548,588 3,042,943 494,355 sae Sean 968 404, i 
Misce aaans ca aa as 11,000,000 10,513,471 | 4,765,479 | 5,747,992 | 12,269,747 | 6,071,891 6,197,856 
’ 355 | 7,587,992 | 292 ‘ 6,907,856 
Total Ordinary Revenue ...............00-.0000000 | 863, 100, 000 { 166, 765, 5,059 | 170,048,422 _10, pani ened lls 587,992 292,155,715 308,861,745 
| | | 3,283,363 Net Increase £16,706,030 Net Increase 
O Self-Balancing Revenue a | 
Post Office (Revenue required to meet expenditure | , 
Shute wine... 75,198,000 | 18,600,000 | 19,470,000 | 870,000 | 38,300,000 | 35,890,000 | 2,590,000 
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f. 153, 363 Net Increase | 
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* Motor Vehicle Duties apportioned to Road Fund treated as Self-Balancing in 1936-37 now added to Revenue figures for purpose of comparison. 
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| {19,296,030 Net Increase 


Il.—An Account showing the RecE1Pts into and Issues out of the ExcHEQUER in the Period ending September 30, 1937, as compared 
with the corresponding period of the preceding year. 
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mtiieaits Period ending | Period ending 
RECEIPTS the year > || ISSUES the year . atic ew 
1937-38 fone. 30, 1936 | Sept. 30, 1937 | | 1937-38 Sept. 30, 1936 |Sept. 30, 1937 
| . . 
£ £ £ Ordinary Expenditure £ £ £ 
Ordinary Revenue, as shown in Account I 863,100,000 292,155,7 15 | 308,861,745 || Interest and Management of National Debt | 224,000,000 105,242,504 108,088,647 
Self-Balancing Revenue as shown in i | Payments to Northern Ireland Exchequer... 8,000,000 2,983,770 3,416,307 
PEE BE Sussintiieiencdthacersasinngeabsceten 75,198,000 33,300,000 35,890,000 } Other Consolidated Fund Services............- | 3,200,000 1,136,052 1,665,094 
salient dione | | || Post Office Fund ........cccccccccecerscsecseerees 300,000 tee 
NE IND ion a2 ee Vokncceinthscconendbocceséceuneacse | $25,455, m5 | $44,751,745 NG ie iia tie ete | 235,500,000 109,362,326 | 113,170,048 
' | oes SS SS ee _aem 
Temporary Advances Repaid— | || Supply Services— 3 
IEE Nach cacsbiluisndeidenbinheondtinsrestinesen sisach secdeustos i on i} Army, Navy and Air Votes ............ 198,268,000t} 78,650,000 104,600,000 } 
Money Raised by Creation of Debt— i Civil and Revenue Votes (excluding Post 
(a) For Capital Expenditure Issues— 1 Office and Broadcasting) ............... 429,080,000; 184,535,679§| 189,627,747 
Ott | 
ee Ge Post ce and Telegraph (Money) Act, asseeee a 1} Totel. Supply Servi (exchudi ee ee ee eee ee 
le pvehonscoscaspesessteseneceseonsvessesesecsoscconcessnecees 200, 7,450,000 |) otal, Supply Services (excluding 
7. other a aes l. | Post Office and Broadcasting) | 627,348,000 263,185,679 | 294,227,747 
NET TEED sksvcvedcndnesrosscannscossoscivepsseceecsece | 1,868,687,000 | 2,048,753,000 i} - nena pC A CSD 
By National Savings Certificates ................20000005 12,150,000 11,100,000 Hi Total Ordinary Expenditure ...... 862,848,000 372,548,005 | 407,397,795 
By 2 ote Ray De waar Hod ee aaa hisbehesti 71,700,015 a 1 - Sl NL TS 
y 2} per Cent. Nation ence ’ 4B... ove 99,660,148 | Self-Balancing Expenditure— 
Post Office Vote and Vote for Broadcasting 75,198,000 33,300,000 35,890,000 
. (c) pen aes Means AGVAMCOS .......02..ccccsscrscveesseses 722,885,000 | 881,765,000 | — — —— ] —____—_—. 
epayments— : | MEE DO iit iirc h is cnnridhcpocodddocwekid 405,848,005 443,287, 795 
In respect of Issues under Land Settlement (Facilities) sod | Temporary oa 
Acts, 1919 and 1921 ........ non tssvessze censors assvageneeee 244 | 70,415 Fund, under Section 27 of the Finance Act, 1928 ... 1,619,000 
In of Issues under Section 26 of the Tithe Act, Issues to meet Capital Expenditure— 
GS sida ice cathttanucatamnconsivibedetessevesccnpaticvensebeses bis 465,000 Under the Post —— and Telegraph Oem) Act, 
meena emer ep isinihiseiebiatbowabiibtin. tdikbindys oahinstm 06dbadsebhdedashe 6,200,000 7,450,000 
3,007,146,974 | 3,394,015, 308 | Redemption of Debt— 
I FO ON GE ns ccntvinasenicinntntiovecsiinsbarevivdens 1,779,125,000 | 1,824,270,000 
Principal of National Savings Certificates paid off ...... 13,500,000 14,200,000 
Principal of National Savings Bonds paid off ..,...... 52,402 85,640 
Principal of Treasury Bonds paid off  ..............00.000 42,000,000 ee 
Other Debt under the War Loan Acts, 1914 to 1919 rich 42,500 
Ways and Means Advances Repaid .................c0c0008 731,190,000 | 896,890,000 
New Sinking Fund (1928) (Finance Acts, 1928 and 1937) 4,905,741 5,063,341 
Issues under Section 1 (1) of the North Atlantic Shipping 
BK, TE: sesh hasisnnntainstcscianeeineskthsenchincectaeaseeteees 370,772 
Issues. under Section 4 (3) of the British Shipping 
(Aaeiabemtes AGE, BOGE accu iccesies <csnabithiccvercthncbccdicceces 1,079,840 ‘ch 
Issues under Section 26 (1) of the Tithe Act, 1936 . ane 2,907,000 
Issues under the Exchange Equalisation Account. Act, 
| DIET vsintatocctov ites qcqnsécubsaundéshe henapeniouiese wioost hile vases 200,000,000 
Old Sinking Fund, 1907-08—. 
Issues under Section 9 of the Finance Act, 1908 ... ee 9,400 
1936 1937 
er vlee . t.30, Sept. 30, | 2,985,890,760 | 3,394,205,676 
Balances in Exchequer on April Ist Balances in Exchequer— “tose 1937 . 
Bank of England ............... 2,119,161 2,016,573 Bank of England .................. 23,124,443 2;080,805 
Bank of Ireland.................. _G1L,217 683,749 2,730,378 2,700,322 Bank of Ireland................00+ 862,149 429,149 23,986,592 2,509,954 
8,009,877,352 | 3,396,715,630 | 3,009,877,352 | 3,396,715,630 
loeindpvecieneteneeneasornenseneesseeeceneaicenisideteliesadilltetietgill-<ipacomcietsenaaeasnonermithccldiiiniabadhadardiipiianci be ke CO ee 
Treasury, September 30, 1937. 
Floating Debt, outstanding March 31, 1937 ..................... 698,130,000 
Sept. 30, Sept. 30, 
Ways and Means Advances outstanding :— 8 t ” 
Advances by na England Sn ae 
” ” Depar tments. 10,750,000 8,410,000 
Treasury Bills Me peschencasricthl shack veustncscccsscain 852,705,000 *899,095,000 
Total Floating Debt outstanding 863,455,000 907,505,000 
DOGG DOMUIIID  sichessicoedbinbstsndlhaaiioenccomciessncch. aids: 209,375,000 


* Included £66,000 the proceeds of which were not carried to the Excheq within period accoun 
$ Ratting arin or Cl Sap from borrowed moneys under sae ean tame : i 
Kain margin fo 2% esteoeae eee under the Act, 1937. 
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their requirements later at lower prices. This tendency 
is particularly noticeable in the cotton industry. The 
price of American cotton fell from 5.58d. per Ib. on Sep- 
tember 8th to 5.24d. on September 22nd and 4.96d. 
last Wednesday. The decline in raw wool prices at the 
recent London auctions appears to have had a similar 
effect on the Yorkshire wool textile industry. On the 
other hand, the break in quotations for non-ferrous 
metals has had little effect on the consuming industries 
in this country. Iron and steel, engineering and ship- 
building industries are as active as ever. Incidentally, 
an official survey shows that about 20 per cent. of the 
current output of finished steel is absorbed in the manu- 
facture of armaments, such as warships, guns and muni- 
tions, and equipment, such as aeroplane hangars, dock- 
yard cranes and shadow factories. But the stringency 
in certain trades A canta less acute owing to the in- 
crease in home production and imports. The extent of 
this week’s oe, non-ferrous metal prices is revealed 
by the fact that Wednesday’s quotations for copper and 
tin, at £47 16s. 3d. and {246 5s. per ton, show a fall 
of £4 7s. 6d. and {14 15s. per ton respectively. 


* * * 


In contrast to the fall in prices of many imported raw 
materials, quotations for domestic materials, such as 
coal, remain firm. The output of coal is still expanding, 
having risen from 4,550,100 tons in the week ended Sep- 
tember 11th to 4,860,400 tons during the following 
week, against 4,466,200 tons during the corresponding 
period a year ago. The striking improvement in Welsh 
exports is reflected in last week’s shipments of 435,400 
tons, compared with 299,267 tons a year ago. But our 
Glasgow correspondent’s report, given on page 49, 
indicates a lull in inquiry from abroad, due to the fact 
that many Continental buyers are now carrying sub- 
stantial stocks. Reports from other branches of activity 
are generally encouraging. Moreover, the value of re- 
tail trade continues to expand, but in August the increase 
over the corresponding month’s figure in 1936, at 6.7 per 
cent., was below the average of 8.0 per cent. recorded 
between February and August. It is significant that the 
increase in stocks, which hitherto has lagged considerably 
behind the increase in turnover, was almost equal to it 
in August. In general, however, the outlook for busi- 
ness during the next few weeks remains promising. 


* * * 


Denmark’s New Bridge.—Last Sundav, Septem- 
ber 26th, King Christian of Denmark officially opened 
the new bridge over the Storstrom, with whose construc- 
tion Great Britain has been closely connected. The 
British guests at the opening ceremony included the 
President of the Board of Trade, and the Minister of 
Transport. The bridge, which is over two miles long, and 
has a navigation clearance of eighty-five feet above sea 
level, is by far the longest in Europe. To produce this 
enduring tribute to the skill of modern engineers, two 
firms have collaborated; for Dorman Long are respon- 
sible for the steel superstructure, while the Danish firm 
of Christiani and Nielsen has put up the foundations and 
carried out all the concrete work. The construction, 
which cost over £1,500,000, has been partially financed 
by a sterling 44 per cent. loan of {1,000,000, which was 
floated by the Danish Government in London in 1933, 
and to-day stands over par. Henceforth the bridge will 
be the most important physical link between Denmark 
and the Continent. Her Government and people may be 
congratulated on a thoroughly constructive achievement. 


* * * 


Education for Business.—An appeal was an- 
nounced on tember 27th for {100,000 to endow the 
Department of Business Administration, which was 
established six years ago at the London School of 
Economics on the model of the famous Harvard Business 
School. The object of the department, founded by 
business men and teachers of economics, is to bridge 
the gap between education and business; to give 
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graduates training in business management; and to 
provide students, already experienced in business and 
seconded by employers for a year’s course, with instruc- 
tion in the principles of their practice. Any scheme to 
enable business firms to make the best use of educated 
people is worthy of support. Any plan to increase 
technical efficiency by reducing rule of thumb methods 
to a minimum is of national importance. So long as the 
extravagances of the less happy side of American 
experience are avoided, and so long as no attempt is 
made to impose academic status and the dignity of 
science on mere office routine, the department will be a 
national asset. The location of the department at the 
London School of Economics ensures a sound basis of 
economic science for its teaching, and there is little risk 
that its necessarily vocational character will be allowed 
to dilute academic standards in university education. A 
generous response to the appeal would be a sound in- 
vestment, both for individual business men and the 
community. 


* * * 


Six Months’ Revenue.—The returns of revenue 
and expenditure for the six months ended September-30th 
follow the pattern foreshadowed at the time of the 
Budget; rising revenue is swamped by rising expendi- 
ture. On the revenue side, however, there are signs that 
the estimates for the year will be exceeded, while the 
rate of expenditure is not yet up to the level for which 
provision was made. It is possible, therefore, that, if 
present tendencies continue, the deficit on the year’s 
working will be less than was expected. But all such 
prophecies are vain, since the final outcome depends 
entirely on the yield of taxation in the crucial fourth 
quarter of the financial year. Over the year as a whole, 
an increased yield from income tax of £30 millions was 
expected. Although less than a fifth has been collected, 
the increase in comparison with last year is already 
over {7 millions. There is also a surprisingly large 
increase of nearly £5 millions in the collection of death 
duties, from which no more was expected this year than 
last. Stamps are slightly down, reflecting the change 
that has come over the Stock Exchange since (some 
would say because of) the Budget. Customs and Excise, 
expected to yield {12.3 millions more in the full year, 
have produced an increase of almost {10 millions in six 
months—further evidence of the welcome revival in 
foreign trade and maintenance of domestic purchasing 
power. On the side of expenditure, the service of the 
national debt has cost nearly £3 millions more. Expendi- 
ture on the defence forces has been {26 millions higher 
than in the first half of last year. But an increase of {92 
millions was expected over the full year. The expendi- 
ture in the six months just finished was, in fact, slightly 
less than in the six months immediately preceding, and 
there is clearly room for a very rapid acceleration of 
expenditure before the estimates are realised. On the 
other Supply Services, where an increase of more than 
£20 millions was budgeted for, the actual expenditure, 
after adjustment for the incorporation of the previously 
self-balancing expenditure of the Road Fund, is down 
by {£2 millions. Thus the indications are favourable on 
both sides of the account. If it were not for the burden 
of re-armament, the country could congratulate itself. 
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FOOD STORAGE FOR DEFENCE 


AST December the Government, in response to 
L expressions of anxiety both in Parliament and the 
Press as to our food situation in time of war, created a 
new Food (Defence Plans) Department of the Board of 
Trade. As the responsibility for home production 
remains with the Ministry of Agriculture, a large part 
of the work of this new Department must be to consider 
whether the proposal for food storage on a large scale, 
which has recently attracted considerable attention, 
should be adopted, and, if so, to frame a scheme 
specifying the precise method and the quantities of 
different food stocks to be stored. The second part of the 
task involves many intricate factors, but as recently as 
July 27th Sir Thomas Inskip indicated that the main 
principle of food storage was still under consideration, 
and it is surely high time that this at least should be 
decided. It may be worth while, therefore, to discuss the 
reasons for the main proposal and the conditions of a 
good scheme. 

Food storage is, of course, not proposed as an alterna- 
tive to naval strength. No practicable provision of stocks, 
combined with an increase of home production, would 
enable us to carry on a long war withovt supplementing 
our home resources by imports. The size of our popula- 
tion, and the way in which our whole national economy 
has developed during the 
last century, preclude us 
from making that the goal 
of our policy. We need 
security against blockade in 
any case. 

In the last war, however, 
our command of the sea was 
as complete as we can ever 
hope that it will be; never- 


Home Front. 


theless we were in serious pention problems of the Home Front 
s been written by Sir Arthur Salter, 
K.C.B., M.P., whose experience during 
the last war as Director of Ship Requisi- 
tioning and Chairman of the Allied Maritime 
Transport Executive, 
authority to his views on the subject. 
Sir Arthur Salter is not responsible for 
the illustrative statistics and 


danger through a shortage 
of ships and their destruc- 
tion by submarine attack. 
And against this kind of 
danger it is possible to adopt 
further safeguards than we 
now possess. 

At present our position is 
no better, and in some re- 
spects worse, than in I9I4. 
We have four million more people to feed; our merchant 
ships are fewer; and to the submarine menace has been 
added that of the aeroplane. Our home production, 
taking all forms of food into consideration, only meets 
about a quarter of our needs and is itself dependent upon 
imports of feeding stuffs and fertilisers to an extent which 
leaves its net contribution very small indeed; and our 
current stocks are very small, ranging from an average 
of a few weeks to about three months. 

In the last war the prospect of starvation resulting 
from the absence of any reserves, especially of wheat, 
was so serious that, in spite of the extreme difficulty of 
transport, we were compelled actually to increase wheat 
stocks during the war by importing beyond our current 
consumption. The shortage of shipping, thus aggravated, 
threatened all our supply programmes, and might at one 
period have led to panic decisions affecting the whole 
issue of the war. 

In these circumstances the case for food storage is 
very strong. There is no real alternative. No increase in 
our naval or air forces can assure us against at least as 
much interference with our supplies as we suffered 
before. We shall indeed be optimistic if we assume that 
we should be able to import as much in another war. 
Apart from aeroplane attack near or at the ports (which 
probably more than offsets any improvements in our 
defence against submarines), we may in some cases have 
to choose longer routes for our shipping. Even in the last 


The restoration of the national defences, 
as is obvious but frequently forgotten, gap 
comprises more than the re-expansion of 
the Navy, the Army and the Air Force. 
There is a vital fourth department of any 
comprehensive defence programme—the 


This special study of one of the most 





war, for example, the danger to the merchant ship in 
the Mediterranean was at one period so great that it 
seemed better to send ships from India and the East 
round the Cape. We may well have, in future, to resort 
to the longer route for all through traffic. 


Limits of Home Production 


Nor can we expect any substantial help from increased 
home production. Lord Astor pointed out in July, 1936, 
that it had cost us £7 millions a year to mcrease our 
wheat production from 16 per cent. to 24 per cent., a 
mere 8 per cent., of our consumption. These figures are 
now out of date, since the wheat levy automatically falls 
or disappears with the increase in world prices. But it is 
evident that the expense of securing more than about 
30 per cent. of the wheat we need by home production 
would be altogether prohibitive. The recent scheme for 
increasing soil fertility represents a more promising line 
of advance. It might be a real help in a long war if we 
‘‘ plough up”’ on a large scale. But the fruits of such a 
policy could not be gathered until eight or nine months 
after the outbreak, even if the date was favourable; 
probably it would be fifteen or eighteen months before 
results could be maximised, and even then they would 
be of limited dimensions. At 
the best .we need consider- 
able stocks to bridge the 


When we turn to meat, 
we find home-bred cattle 
and pigs make only a very 
small and doubtful contri- 
bution to our war problem, 
for the simple reason that 
they soon consume their 
own food value in imported 
feeding stuffs, though the 
present experiments in re- 
gard to grass may somewhat 
improve this position in 
future. 

An incident from the last 
war will serve to illustrate 
this point. I was then en- 
gaged in the control of ship- 
ping, and was suddenly faced with a demand for in- 
creased transport for maize because the Government had 
started a pig-breeding scheme. I was forced to refuse the 
ships, because less tonnage was required to bring in the 
pig ready for consumption as pork or bacon than to im- 
port the maize needed to convert the young pig into the 
mature pig. The Government scheme, designed to relieve 
our food situation, was in fact worse than useless and 
had to be stopped. This is not to say that our cattle and 
pigs are in no sense an asset. ‘‘ Meat on the hoof ’”’ is 
a form of storage which could be drawn on if we are 
prepared to kill off on a very large scale. So long, how- 
ever, as the animal remains alive, during a war, he 
represents an extremely wasteful form of storage. If we 
are to regard our cattle and pigs as provision for war, 
it is essential that there should be a definite and detailed 
scheme, prepared now and approved for immediate 
application on the outbreak,-for systematic slaughtering 
on such a scale as to reduce the livestock substantially 


and dispense with the necessity of meat imports except 
for the armed forces abroad. 


lends particular 


iagrams. 


Stocks and Consumption 


The extent of the need for storage of food, and in some 
degree the character of the scheme, will be suggested by 
a consideration in turn of the situation as regards our 
principal foodstuffs. 
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As regards wheat we are dependent upon imports for 
more than three-quarters of what we consume. The 
Government, speaking through the Lord Chancellor 
in the House of Lords in July, 1936, and later through 
the then Mr Runciman in the House of Commons, has 
stated the average supply to be about three months. 
But this is an average estimate; the supply falls at times 
below that level. It includes an estimate of wheat 
assumed to be in the hands of a large number of bakers, 
that is, stocks which are not exactly known and would 
not be easily available for rationed distribution in case 
of acute shortage. Most of it is stored at or near the 
docks (London, Hull or Liverpool) and might be par- 
tially immobilised by air attack. Sir Samuel Hoare, 
in June, 1936, when First Lord of the Admiralty, said 
that our normal stocks of food supplies are only for 
six weeks. In this he was not really accurate—he was 
overstraining his argument in putting the case for an 
increase in naval strength. But it is perhaps true to 
say that we are normally, or at least frequently, within 
six -weeks’ wheat consumption of the point at which a 
Government would be compelled, by the prospect of 
starvation, to capitulate—for this point would be 
reached some time before all food had been actually 
consumed. It must also be remembered that we should 
need wheat in a greater proportion to other foodstuffs 
than is represented in normal consumption. The success 
of our rationing in the last war largely depended upon 
the fact that we did not extend it to bread, which re- 
mained as the safety-valve of the system. But if bread 
goes short, the prospect of starvation, or of such popular 
discontent from privation as to have important political 
consequences, can never be very far away. 

It is possible to economise by making a loaf of a 
rather different composition, which incidentally secures 
some further economy in consumption because the 
bread, while giving equal sustenance, is less palatable. 
Further than that it is dangerous to go. Any food storage 
must therefore give primary importance to wheat—or 
its equivalent (a qualification which will be discussed a 
little later). 

Fats are of almost equal importance. In this country 
the principal consumption is in the form of butter, mar- 
garine, and lard, the quantities in 1934-35 averag- 
ing 529,000 tons, 169,000 tons and 200,000 tons re- 
spectively. Of this only about 10 per cent. of the butter 
and lard is produced in this country, and though we 
manufacture margarine here the industry draws all its 
raw materials from overseas. Stocks are very small; 
those of butter fall to about two weeks in the winter 
and lard and margarine stocks scarcely exist at all. 
Margarine is made of whale oil and vegetable oils. The 
principal store of the former is on the Continent (mainly 
in Holland and Norway), so that it would be unlikely 
to be available in war. Vegetable oils are obtained 
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from imported oil seeds and such stocks as there are 
(and they are certainly small) are mainly at the ports. 
We should probably be optimistic if we put the home 
stocks for butter, margarine and lard at, say, three 
weeks’ consumption. 

In meat, we should be in a better position, except for 
the all-important fact already mentioned that our cattle 
depend on imported feeding stuffs. We get about half the 
meat we consume from home-rearing. About half, in- 
cluding bacon, poultry and rabbits, is imported. Of this 
only frozen beef and frozen mutton and lamb can be 
stored for any length of time. Chilled meat and bacon 
go at once into consumption. Even of frozen meat the 
stocks are very small. The Lord Chancellor stated in 
July, 1936, that ‘‘ there is not at any moment a very 
large quantity of frozen meat in storage in this country ’’ 
—perhaps a fortnight’s supply would be a reasonable 
estimate. 

Fish consumption amounts to nearly one-third of all 
meat; and about go per cent. of it is home produced. 
It is very doubtful, however, how far we could rely 
upon the continuance of supplies, since trawlers would 
be largely drawn on for naval purposes and those left 
to continue their fishing might be subject to serious in- 
terruption; there are practically no stocks. 





Foop CONSUMPTION AND HOME PRODUCTION, 
1909-13* anp 1934-35 
Total Quantities 
available for 


Consumption 


000 tons 


| 
| 
Home Production | Retained Imports 


000 tons 000 tons 


1908-13 | 1934-5 1909-13 | 1934-5 1909-13 | 1934-5 
| | 
| 






































Wheat .......+0+0- | 1,148 | 694 | 4,764 | 5,129 | 5,912 | 5,823 
Beef and veal ... 807 635 483 566 | 1,290 | 1,201 
Mutton and lamb 326 255 262 339 | 9588 | 59 
Pigmeat............- 398 370 | 308 | 461 706 | 831 
Total meat 1,590 1,367 1,053 | 1,518 | 2643 | 2,885 
Poultry, eggs, | a 
game & rabbits 230 398 159 209 | 389 | 607 
I soveesnndeoice 704 | 838 131 | 5 | 835 | 953 
—_———<— _—_—— AS | Cae aD f ee ee 

Milk and cream 4,429 4,375 wae 99 | 4,429 | 4,474 
IND. sireatinnee 112 53 204 | 476 | 316 | §29 
Cheese ........0+ 30 63 15 | M40 | 145 | 203 
Total dairy pro- * | ce 
MUNG iscnisessse- 4,630 4,510 520 | 1,065 | 5,150 5,575 
IE cisicersoiae’ 336§ 550 915 1,882 | 1,251§ | 2,432 
Potatoes ......... 3,925§ 4,500 258 129 | 4,183§ 4,629 
Sugar] .......00. a 530 1,501 1,368 | 1,501 1,898 














* The figures for 1909-13 include Southern Ireland. 

+ Includes flour in terms of crude wheat. 

t Includes lard and margarine. 

§ These figures take no account of cottage produce. 

§ In terms of refined sugar. Me 

The figures for 1909-13 are based on the report of a committee of the Royal Society 
on “‘ The Food Supply of the U.K.,” 1917, and those for 1934-5 on estimates of the 
Market Supply Committee published in the first report of the Advisory Committee 
on Nutrition, 1937. 





FOOD CONSUMPTION AND HOME PRODUCTION 


This di shows the pre-war and post-war consumption of certain foodstuffs, and the proportion of each derived from 
enpente uid tele home cectinstion. ‘Of each pair of rectangles, the left-hand one relates to the average of 1909-13, the 
right-hand one to 1934-35. The figures are in the adjoining table. 
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Eggs in shell are produced at home to the extent of 
about 60 per cent. Production is, however, largely de- 
pendent upon imported feeding stuffs and is highly 
seasonal. There is hardly any storage. 

Of sugar we still import 75 per cent. in spite of the 
extravagant price we have paid, altogether out of propor- 
tion to the results secured, in order to encourage beet- 
growing. No figures of stocks are available, but they are 
apparently quite small. We were at one time reduced 
to almost a week in the last war. Sugar has especial 
importance, because it is still cheap, can be easily 
stored for long periods, and, as we shall see, can, up 
to a point, be regarded as an equivalent to wheat. 

Only in potatoes—or perhaps onions should be added 
—do we produce the main bulk of what we need without 
having to import an almost equivalent quantity of 
feeding stuffs or fertilisers as the condition of doing so. 

The general need of additional stocks has perhaps 
been sufficiently demonstrated by this summary of our 
present position. The choice of a precise scheme, how- 
ever, includes a careful consideration of a number of 
other factors. 


Wheat Storage 

It is tempting to simplify the problem by putting it 
in terms of our principal import, wheat, and to con- 
centrate upon the provision of, say, ‘‘ a year’s wheat 
supplies.’”” Two years ago a number of experts, led by 
Lord Astor and Mr Seebohm Rowntree, made an 
inquiry into the general agricultural problem and pub- 
lished the results in ‘‘ The Agricultural Dilemma.’’ 

‘“‘ If we put our annual consumption of wheat,’’ they 
reported, ‘‘ at £40 millions and the costs of storage at 
6 per cent. per annum, the cost of storing a year’s supply 
of wheat would amount to {2} millions a year, a 
moderate sum if the object is vital. Yet if this reserve 
were drawn on to the extent of one quarter in each year 
of war, it would enable us to sustain a four years’ war 
while adding to our available supplies more than would be 
added by a doubling of our annual home production. . . 
To double our annual production of wheat would be so 
costly as to be quite impracticable.”’ 

This is an obviously very attractive proposal at first 
sight. If we had a year’s supply of wheat in hand, we 
should have a margin of ships with which we could 
secure the imports of other foods, and we could also 
economise by rationing such foods, knowing that freely 
obtainable bread remained as a safety valve. Till re- 
cently we could have bought the wheat cheaply, and 
incidentally made a very profitable investment and 
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‘sted the general world grain position. It is tantalising 
+s! reflect aie opportunities that have been lost. 

The situation has now changed, however. We may still 
take a year’s wheat supply as giving the general measure 
of the amount of foodstuffs to aim at. But our stocks 
certainly should not consist wholly of wheat. We must 
largely store other forms of food; and even if we have 
war bread mainly in mind we must secure it by pro- 
viding what can be treated as the equivalent for wheat 
and not solely wheat itself. Wheat prices are now high, 
and to attempt to purchase quickly anything like 4 
year’s supply would not only be extremely expensive, 
it would dislocate the whole wheat market. In purchasing 
wheat, we shall have to go cautiously. We must look for 


equivalents. 


Interchangeability of Shipping 


In doing so we bear in mind the fundamental condi- 
tions of our problem. We must assume the continuance, 
but a reduction, of imports as resulting from war con- 
ditions. The primary factor, in that case, is the 
interchangeability of shipping for almost any p ; 
A ship engaged to carry sugar can be diverted to wheat; 
or from either to coal. Even where the substitution is 
not so direct, the same result can be achieved at two or 
three removes. Generally speaking, and with unim- 
portant qualifications, it is true to say that from the 
point of view of anyone in general control of merchant 
shipping, an economy in the need for transport of any 
commodity can be made to increase the transport of any 
other. One conclusion, and a very helpful one, follows at 
once. We need not aim at an equally balanced scheme of 
storage giving about the “—— ? oportion to consump- 
tion of every essential foodstuff. We can, within wide 
limits, store what can be most conveniently obtained 
and best stored, and treat it as an equivalent to a stock 
of the rest. If, for example, on this principle, we store 
more than the normal proportion of sugar, because it is 
cheap and stores well, we can treat it as an equivalent 
to wheat, because sugar tonnage can be at once and as 
a whole diverted to wheat on the outbreak of war. The 
next main factor to consider in dealing with wheat, 
and where and how to store it, is vulnerability. It will 
not do to increase stocks at the ports. We must not 
concentrate on large storehouses at important railway 
centres. We need ‘‘ dispersed inland storage ’’; in build- 
ings so situated and so constructed as to reduce vulner- 
ability to a minimum, while still being convenient (with 
the new facilities now available by road transport) for 
distribution to the main cities. 


eee 
SHIPPING REQUIREMENTS OF BRITISH FOOD IMPORTS 


This diagram has been drawn to show the demands made 


on shipping by the main items of the United Kingdom’s 


imports of food and feeding stuffs in 1934-5. These demands are a function, in part of the tonnage of food to be carried, 
in part of the distance over which it has to be carried. Accordingly, in the diagram, the vertical edges of the rectangles 
are proportionate to tonnage imported into the United Kingdom. The horizontal edges show the approximate average 
distance over which each commodity was shipped. The area of each rectangle therefore approximately represents the 


amount of shipping required. 
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With these considerations in mind, I thi 
should store wheat or wheat flour; lag aoa 
quantity but much more in proportion to our consump- 
tion; and certain forms of fat and the raw materials 
required for the manufacture of margarine. The reasons 
for this proposal as regards sugar have just been given 
and the danger of being cut off at once from some of 
the principal sources of our fats (apart from the grave 
shortage of shipping) suggest that they too should be 
stored. The suggestion that flour should be stored, to a 
certain extent, in place of wheat needs some further 
explanation. In recent years a great number of country 
mills have closed down, and a large proportion of 
England’s milling is now done at or near the ports, 
which must be regarded as specially vulnerable. If, 
however, for the sake of security, we store foreign wheat 
to a large extent in small granaries in districts unlikely 
to be attacked, we may find that we have then to trans- 
port to and from a port for milling. In addition flour 
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Thomas Inskip made a statement last February which 
suggested that it was on this rock that the scheme might 
founder. “‘ If anybody reflects,’’ he said, ‘‘ on the cost 
of buying—as suggested by Sir Arthur Salter—twelve 
months’ storage of food and the cost of providing 
storage facilities, he would not wonder that the pro- 
gramme is so expensive.”’ 

I believe that the expense would be very moderate in- 
deed in relation to the value obtained in security. No 
exact estimate can, of course, now be made; it must 
depend upon the exact selection of foods, the quantities, 
the price at the time of purchase, the form of storage, 
etc. But we can get a fairly good idea of the general 
order of magnitude of the expense involved. We must, 
of course, regard the cost of the storehouses and the 
initial stock as capital expenditure. It is much more truly 
of this character than most of the {80 millions a year 
defence expenditure for which we are providing by loan 
in the next five years. We must, of course, include the 


a 


BRITISH MERCANTILE MARINE 
GROSS TONNAGE of all Steamers and Motor Vessels in the British Isles 


Mid years 
1913 
1935 


Thousand tons 
18,683 
17,298 





DISTRIBUTION BY AGE AND SPEED 


of Ocean-going Tonnage (over 3,000 tons) available for general 
cargo and passenger purposes in U.K. at end of 1935. 
(Thousand Tons) 


5 and 


Speed under 


Under 
5 


years 
years 


Under 12 knots 
12-14 knots 
14-16 knots 
Over 16 knots ... 
1,787 


Over 12 knots 630 


10 and U 
under 

10 15 

years 


Age 


Percentage 
nder Over Total of 
15 15 


years | years 


TOTAL...... | 980 | 3,332 | 3,255 


Percentage of Total | 8.3 





28.1 | 27.4 


Sources: ‘‘ Lloyd’s Register ’’ and “‘ Shipping World.” 





represents a more concentrated form of food. It can be 
more conveniently stored in small amounts, in compara- 
tively inexpensive buildings, more secure because they 
are more di and, to the extent to which this is 
practicable, the need for the storage of wheat in large 
granaries, which would probably have to be built, owned 
and managed by the Government, would be reduced. 
These are great advantages. On the other hand, flour 
needs to be made from specially selected wheat (such 
as Canadian of a strong type), and to have a smaller 
moisture content than is customary in much of the mill- 
ing in England, if it is to keep in good condition for a 
substantial time. It would therefore. be necessary, in 
part, to arrange for additional flour storage in bakers’ 
stores where ‘‘ turnover’ could be frequent, and in 
part to secure some special milling from selected wheat. 
For these reasons, while flour storage can be a valuable 
part of our preparations, it cannot relieve us of the 
necessity of storing large quantities of wheat as such. 


The Cost of Storage 


The reader will doubtless have been wondering what 
all this is to cost. Will the expense be prohibitive? Sir 


service of loan money in the annual cost, but that is 
enough. On that basis the ‘‘ Agricultural Dilemma ”’ 
(written, of course, when wheat prices were lower), 
reckoned the annual cost of buying, storing and main- 
taining (with expense of turnover) a year’s supply of 
wheat, at {2} millions. Two other independent esti- 
mates have put the figure at £3 millions. With increased 
prices, and with a more varied programme, we should 
perhaps allow for a rather higher figure, though it will 
be seen that what I have advocated is not a year’s 
supply of all the food stored, but of supplies “‘ equiva- 
lent,’’ in the sense explained, to a year’s wheat supply. 
If we take, say, £4 millions a year, that is only equiva- 
lent to between one and two per cent. of our present 
defence expenditure. 


The Advantages 


Against this comparatively modest cost let us consider 
the advantages, some of which, as will be seen, are 
cumulative, some alternative. A year’s storage of the 
kind proposed would enable us to carry on through 
several years of war undistracted by the fear of imminent 
starvation. The relief to shipping would be very great. 
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Wheat imports alone required in the last war the equi- 
valent of some 500 cargo ships continually employed. 
Shipping tonnage would thus be available in larger 
measure for other imports, especially munitions or the 
raw materials to make them. Under present conditions 
we should be compelled in a war (as we were in the last 
one) by the near danger of starvation to import more 
than the quantities currently consumed, i.e. to increase 
stocks instead of drawing upon stocks as we could with 
a reserve. In the last war the munitions programme was 
in constant competition with the food programme; and 
in another war the danger that it would have to be cur- 
tailed would be very great. 

The relief to the Navy would be very great if routes 
and sources and sailing programmes could be arranged 
without the imperative necessity of turning round every 
ship as quickly as possible that exists when there is no 
margin of supplies or ships. (For example, we were com- 
pelled by this necessity to bring ships through the Medi- 
terranean, even when we were losing one in every four, 
rather than send them with comparative safety round 
the Cape, and the Mediterranean is obviously likely to 
be more dangerous in another war.) 

Food storage, whatever its exact cost, is likely to be 
much less than the naval cost—if it could be accurately 
estimated—of protecting a corresponding number of ship 
arrivals and of meeting the expense of the losses in- 
volved. And food already inland is obviously much 
safer than imports could be made by any conceivable 
naval and air protection at sea and the ports. 

An essentially defensive measure of this kind has no 
offset in competitive armaments provoked by it. An 
extra batch of cruisers is likely to increase building by 
potential enemies, and the net advantage may be little 
or none. Food storage will give us extra security with- 
out in any way increasing the armaments race. 

One of the greatest advantages would be that it would 
exempt those who have to take the highest decisions of 
policy from the panic atmosphere that must result if 
only a few weeks’ supply separates the country from 
starvation. Repeatedly, during the last war, the gravest 
recommendations were made as to the need of closing 
down some of the military expeditions and changing 
the main conduct of the war in consequence of the ship- 
ping shortage and danger of starvation. The existence of 
a substantial reserve at the beginning of a war would 
enormously assist every problem of war, and remove the 
danger of panic decisions, as no possible naval and air 
protection of merchant ships could possibly do. 

Food storage would, moreover, not only lessen our 
danger in war. It would greatly reduce the danger of 
war coming, for it would remove the temptation which 
our vulnerability presents to any potential aggressor. 

Other measures are, of course, required. Naval protec- 
tion of ships at sea and defence of ships and ports against 
aircraft are essential. The whole question of inland 
distribution in relation to home storage centres, or alter- 
native supply from different ports as some may become 
too vulnerable—especially the supply of London if the 
port of London cannot be used—needs planning. (For- 
tunately, in this case road rt has eased the prob- 
lem.) Other food, besides wheat, should also be stored, 
especially feeding stuffs, fats and sugar. Other non-f 
supplies might also with advantage be stored, — y 
oil, but also, if possible, metals. A full and objective 
examination of the whole of our defence problem, with- 
out the bias given by the present composition of the 
fighting services, would probably result in a very differ- 
ent distribution of the available money between the 
home front and the combatant forces. It would appear 
highly desirable that the Committee of Imperial Defence 
should regard itself as equally Tesponsible for both 
aspects of the preparation for war, for the Home Front 
as well as for the military front, and pay equal attention 
fo the main policy governing alike food storage, internal 
distribution, the provision of stocks of essential raw 
materials and oil, the evacuation of civil population and 


their protection noon gas, etc. 

The whole problem of our supplies in war-time has 
not been the subject of public inquiry since the Royal 
Commission of 1905. The rather negative recommenda- 
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i that Commission are entirely inappropriate to 
a oak situation. In 1905 neither the a nor 
even the submarine threatened our supplies. It is per- 
haps not generally realised that it was only after the last 
war had been in progress for some time that the sub- 
marine became a serious menace to our supplies; in 1914 
only three merchant ships were lost through submarines, 
‘as compared with forty-two through mines and fifty-five 
through raiders. Moreover, the arrangements as to 
stocks, and the technical means for preserving, etc., 
have been completely changed. The problem has now 
an urgency and importance which could not have been 
foreseen in 1905 and are much greater, in view of the 
aeroplane, even than in 1918. 


A Plan in Summary 


It may in conclusion be convenient to summarise 
shortly the main points of a programme of immediate 
action as it seems to emerge from a consideration of the 
facts just discussed. 

The following immediate steps are suggested : — 

(1) The choice of sites (selected for relative immunity 
from attack and convenience of distribution) for dis- 
persed inland storage of wheat, flour, sugar and fats 
equivalent together to a year’s wheat consumption, 
should be at once made. 

(2) Construction of these granaries or storehouses, or 
a very substantial proportion of them, should at once 
be undertaken. 

(3) Wheat should be purchased gradually, with re- 
gard to the market. It should be to a certain extent 
converted into, and stored in the form of, flour. But 
large supplies of sugar, which is still cheap and stores 
better, should be obtained at once. 

It is very important to realise that to a large extent 
an ample supply of sugar is equivalent to wheat. For 
our problem is not that of finding an alternative to 
imports but of reducing our need to import; and ships 
are interchangeable between wheat and sugar. 

If, therefore, we have, at the outbreak of war, an 
ample supply of sugar, all ships engaged in peace in 
importing sugar can be immediately diverted to the 
carriage of wheat. 

(4) It follows from this interchangeability of ships 
that we should mot aim at a “‘ balanced ’’ storage, the 
storage of an approximately equal proportion of essen- 
tial foodstuffs. We can afford, within a fairly wide limit, 
to store more of whatever stores best and treat that as 
an equivalent to the stocks of the less easily stored foods. 

For this reason, as already suggested, sugar, which 
stores well and inexpensively, should be stored in a 
much larger proportion to its consumption than wheat. 
This will not, however, dispense with the necessity of 
storing very considerable stocks of wheat and flour, in 
view of the much larger consumption of the latter. 

(5) A definite scheme should at once be made, and 
embodied in ‘‘ war orders,’’ immediately applicable 
when war comes, for slaughtering off and turning ‘‘ meat 
on the hoof ’’ into dead meat. 

(6) Similarly, a definite scheme, also translated into war 
orders, should be made for ‘‘ ploughing up ’’ as soon as 
war comes. 

If these steps are taken, ships with frozen space would 
be available mainly for supply of the forces abroad, and 
all suitable ships that can be made available could 
then, on the outbreak, be at once diverted to wheat 
imports; the need for feeding stuffs would be greatly 
reduced by the slaughtering; and the whole sea- rt 
situation, at once so dangerous and so vital for the whole 
of our supply services, would be immensely improved. 

We should, indeed, have gone far to remedying our 
greatest weakness at an annual cost of something in the 
neighbourhood of between 1 and 2 per cent. of our 
annual defence expenditure. 

Joseph was confronted with a vision of lean kine and 
defective harvests. He had a prospect of a serious 
shortage for a limited period—which is just our war 
problem. His policy was to meet this need, not by 
increased production, but by collecting and storing 
against the evil day. I suggest that it should be ours. 
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Overseas Correspondence 





From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Fact and Fancy About the Future 


New York, September 20.—The near-panic markets 
of the second week in September have given Wall Street 
a sombre view of the outlook for business. Some busi- 
ness men have come to share this opinion; but, gener- 
ally speaking, the business community rates the episode 
as mere local hysteria. For example, reports from the 
steel industry expect output to be maintained at approxi- 
mately the current level for the remainder of the year. 
If this expectation is realised, the 1937 output will sub- 
stantially exceed that of 1929. In the automobile 
industry, the new models are just coming into 
production, and Detroit believes that demand will tax 
capacity. Prices will be about 10 per cent. higher than 
for the 1937 models. In the building industry, the general 
view is that 1937 has represented a mere lull, pending 
an upsurge next spring. Banking opinion is mixed; one 
hears of ‘‘ deals called off ’’ after the market crash; but 
one also hears the ever widening demand for bank loans 
cited as proof of expanding activity. The allegation that 
these loans are to carry slow-moving stocks is denied. 

The latest complete data of the actual state of business 
are for July; but the partial indices available for August 
and the first half of September indicate that general 
production is still pursuing the even tenor of its way. The 
increase compared with last year is lessening, because a 
year ago industrial activity was climbing rather steeply. 

The comparisons with last year are not wholly favour- 
able. A year ago, it was possible to conclude summarily 
that the trend of manufacturing activity between 
April and July was “‘ firm or rising ’’; for the same 
months of the current year, one could say no more than 
that it was ‘‘ level or falling.’’ This conclusion would 
probably not be materially altered if the August and 
September figures were known. A year ago, the “‘ firm or 
rising ’’ trend of the second quarter, suggested the 
sequel. That is, the firm to rising trend in the late 
spring and summer developed into an unquestionable 
rise in the later months of 1936 and the first quarter 
of 1937. This account does not wholly explain the doubts 
of Wall Street; but the trend is by no means so clearly 
indicated as it was a year ago. 


Purchasing Power Policy 


But there is another angle to the problem. The philo- 
sophy of our political economy has been heavily 
influenced, if not dominated, by the doctrine of indi- 
vidual consumption. Wherever a theory of consumer 
purchasing power came into conflict with a theory of the 
formation of capital, the former has prevailed. This 
doctrine has been consistently reflected in our tax 
legislation. American industry has operated for a full 
year under the undistributed profits tax. This tax im- 
posed what was designed to be a prohibitive tax on 
undistributed corporate profits for the express purpose of 
forcing distributions to shareholders. It involved the 
= that if the distributing corporation actually 
needed more capital, it should pay out its earnings and 
then seek the additional capital in the market—for 
example, from its own shareholders. The immediate 
response was a large increase in dividend distributions 
in the late months of 1937. 

The basic assumption, however, proved erroneous. 
Corporations which needed capital paid out their earn- 
ings in dividends only to discover that the capital 
market was not responsive to new issues. A few of the 
more popular corporations could float issues hearty in 
the limited i ge market; but the majority found such 


financing costly and difficult. The consequence appears 
to be that a considerable number of corporations have 
been forced to consider the advisability, if not the neces- 
sity, of reducing their distributions and paying what was 
intended to be a penalising rather than a revenue tax, 
because the retention of earnings is the only feasible way 
of providing needed capital. : 

This adds to the difficulty of appraising security 
values. The fact that a corporation is earning profits 
larger than last year’s is no guarantee that the present 
dividend will even be maintained. It may be increased, 
reduced, maintained or passed entirely. 


The Release of Gold 


This introduces a theme which has been the principal 
subject of conversation during the past week—namely, 
the intervention of the Federal Reserve authorities on 
Monday, September 13th. On that date it was announced 
that $300 millions of gold would be released from the 
Inactive Fund. The bank statement showed that the 
policy had been put into effect promptly; the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York showed an increase of $300 
millions in its holding of gold certificates, and the member 
bank deposits showed that already more than $100 mil- 
lions had passed into the excess reserves. As the week 
wore on, the response to this move was remarkably 
small—there was a slight firming of Government securi- 
ties and a fitful and poorly sustained rally in the share 
market; the ‘‘ psychological effect ’’ was next to nil. 

The position is this: there are now three distinct and 
differing opinions about the American economy. Business 
opinion is not unanimous, but is remarkably in accord 
that the outlook is excellent. Washington and Wall Street 
agree on a contrary opinion. Washington is apparently 
sufficiently perturbed about the outlook to take the 
vigorous action described above; even the famous ‘‘ open 
market operation ’’ of 1927 involved only $80 millions, in 
a banking system that had no excess reserves. But 
Washington sees a credit problem, and provides a 
remedy through the credit mechanism. 

Similarly, Wall Street is not so optimistic as the busi- 
ness community. It agrees with Washington that the 
process of reducing excess reserves created certain 
difficulties, and that the recent intervention is likely to 
alleviate those local pains. But its general diagnosis is 
fundamentally different. Where Washington stresses 
credit, Wall Street stresses capital; and in Wall Street the 
problem of the capital market is more significant and 
more complicated than the credit problem, which basi- 
cally was no more than an unsatisfactory distribution of 
existing reserves. The simple fact is that our economy 
has neither a functioning money market nor a function- 
ing capital market. The lack of a functioning money mar- 
ket may be compensated by. skilful manipulations of 
banker’s balances; but the lack of a capital market does 
not lend itself to such facile solutions. 
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France 


Devaluation without Benefit? 


Paris, September 30.—The depreciation of the franc 
during the last twelve months has been nearly 50 per 
cent. This fall in the franc has diminished the gold value 
of the public debt, which now stands at Frs. 36,000 
millions, the same as in 1914. But, on the other hand, 
the State must now pay 6 per cent. and more to its 
creditors, compared with only 3 per cent. in 1914. The 
benefit of devaluation in this aspect of the budgetary 
situation is difficult to discern. 

Rising prices are producing rising fiscal receipts. In 
August, receipts were Frs. 3,370 millions, of which 
Frs. 3,000 millions were ordinary receipts, an increase of 
15} per cent. compared with August, 1936. During the 
first eight months of 1937, total receipts were Frs. 20,000 
millions, an increase of Frs. 1,900 millions compared with 
the same period of 1936. But this increase is principally 
due to taxes on increasing imports, and indirect taxes are 
misleading—notably, for instance, the yield of the turn- 
over tax, whose decline may be partially ascribed to the 
latest fiscal reform, but certainly also to the stagnation 
of business, which is again perceptible in increasing 
partial unemployment. 

Railway receipts also show an improvement, princi- 

y in the industrial areas of the East and the North. 
ut Government employees are demanding increased 
wages, which, if granted, will cause new deficits in the 
railway accounts and the State Budget. They are claim- 
ing an increase of Frs. 150 a month from October, 1937, 
a claim which will cost Frs. 300 or 400 millions in the 
ining months of this year and Frs. 1,500 millions in 
1938. But M. Bonnet has made no provision for this ex- 
penditure in 1937 and has only allotted Frs. 1,000 
millions out of the estimated surplus of Frs. 1,500 millions 
on the 1938 Budget. 

Paid holidays, combined with the effects of the 40-hour 
week, produced in August a drop in coal output from 
3,210,337 tons in August, 1936 (20.4 working days), and 
3,588,558 tons in July, 1937 (21.1 working days), to 
2,672,580 tons in August, 1937 (15.3 working days). 
Average daily production was 170,040 tons, won by 
238,307 workers, compared with 170,249 tons and 
238,148 workers in July. The numbers employed in 
August, 1936, were 223,006. 

The production of metallurgical coke was 320,963 
tons in August, 1937, compared with 348,817 tons in 
puly and 307,089 tons in August, 1936. An agreement 

been lately reached with the Miners’ Unions for four 
extra working days in the remainder of 1937, but in 
certain pits the workers refused to support this conces- 
sion, arguing that the falling-off in production should be 
remedied by the importing of fresh foreign workers. 


After Three Months 


Three months have elapsed since the new Government 
took office, and since the franc was again devalued. 
The doxes of the French situation are still the same. 
On the one hand, Budget prospects have been improved 
by the | of taxes and railway charges, by the 
economies and the rise in prices; and the Treasury posi- 
tion has been alleviated by fresh advances from the Bank 
of France and by the consolidation of Frs. 5,400 million 
of 4} per cent. bonds, due for reimbursement on 
October 5th. On the other hand, the deficiency in pro- 
duction and the import surplus both remain, and will 
— continue so long as no new factor appears in 

rench politics. It may be that the results of the forth- 
coming cantonal elections will constitute this new factor. 

Meanwhile, the fundamental disequilibrium of the 
French economy is only ‘ balanced’? by Government 
appeals for an acceleration of production. M. Chautemps 
has just declared that ‘‘ the Government will threaten 
no lawful interests, impose no further on in- 
dustry, norrevokethesocial laws. But productionmust be 
increased by improvements in plant, and by increases in 
the number of employees or by revision of the 40-hour 
week.’’ Actually, these repeated appeals are not very 
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effective in face of the refusal of the trade unions to 
follow the Government and of exporters to repatriate 
the yield of their sales abroad. Moreover, the Minister 
of Finances must now aid the Equalisation Fund by new 
“ recommendations ”’ to the banks in order to limit 
forward exchange operations. 








Germany 


Dr Schacht’s Position 


Berun, September 29.—The Mussolini visit has 
produced oie unexpected, except the visit to Essen. 
The speeches of Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini were 
very vague. The Press, though it contains some apposite 
references to Augustus of Rome and Hephestus of 
Essen, and other demigods and gods, does not venture 
to discuss the political import of the meetings; and 
the public merely sees and hears, but does not think— 
aloud. 

Such also is the public attitude towards a matter 
which is more important because it concerns the one 
prominent German politician who is at once expert, 
serious and active. About Dr Schacht’s resignation one 
gets no certain information. It is variously affirmed 
that he has de facto relinquished the Ministry of Economy, 
and will later formally resign, and perhaps actually 
resign, from the Reichsbank; or that he has not 
relinquished or resigned his posts, but merely delivered 
an ultimatum — perhaps the familiar penultimate 
ultimatum. 

In view of the fact that any resignation by Dr Schacht 
would publicly advertise his protest against present 
abuses, and would therefore be resented by the Govern- 
ment and Party, it is unlikely that, after giving up the 
Ministry, he could long retain the Reichsbank. Indeed 
the two are virtually one. But it seems that for weeks 
before his visit to Copenhagen, Dr Schacht did not attend 
at the Ministry. However, as nothing in the Third 
Reich really and effectively happens until Authority 
announces it, there is no clearing-house for rumours; 
and it is not certain that any of the above stories are true. 

It is certain that Dr Schacht is not pleased with the 
present economic, which means uneconomic, courses ; 
and that from him recently originated certain mild 
Press criticisms, which no unprotected editor would 
dare to print. In disapproving, Dr Schacht is probably 
not alone. There are other high functionaries who would 
agree with the Minister of Economy. But, though expert 
and serious like Dr Schacht, these functionaries, unlike 
Dr Schacht, are not active. He might resign; they would 
merely be resigned. 


Public Extravagance 


It is said that Dr Schacht has again had trouble with 
Dr Ley. But that, if so, is a side issue. Dr Schacht does 
not approve of the headlong waste of public money, 
which he has to supply, or of the headlong waste of 
materials for which he has to find foreign currency. This 
waste is the consequence of the lack of a firm will and a 
serious mind in the Nazi Party, and of the belief that 
government is a vast show. 

Dr Schacht wants to further exports, with the 
praiseworthy aim of supplying hampered manufacturers 
with materials and indifferently fed citizens with food. 
But exports are ham by the internal waste of 
materials. As the public finances consist largely of 
credit, Dr. Schacht feels himself responsible for them. 
His spen colleagues feel themselves irresponsible 
for them. the finances the public knows nothing ; 
and it reasons that, unlike the matrons of ancient 
rn the less one hears of them the less virtuous 

are. 
ere is considerable contradiction beween the aims 
and methods of the Nazi P and the objectives of 


order in economic and ial organisation for which, 
on the whole, Dr Schacht has stood. For instance, dis- 
criminating discussion about the problems of higher 
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taxation and a possible slump in the near future is 
blocked by doctrinaire assumptions. 


New Foreign Exchange Decree 


Dr Schacht has taken new measures about foreign 
exchange. He has decreed that all foreign securities, 
other than certain non-valeurs, must be reported to the 
Reichsbank. Securities owned by stock companies and 
other corporate bodies registered abroad must be 
reported if they are controlled by Germans or by 
foreigners resident in Germany (the latter are Inlander 
for the purpose of exchange legislation). Already since 
1936 such securities have had to be deposited in a 
German “exchange bank,” or, if actually outside 
Germany, with the foreign agents of a German exchange 
bank. The Government took measures to depress their 
quotations on the home Bourses, in preparation for 
acquiring them against Reichmark compensation, and 
in fact, prices fell by thirty to fifty per cent. Next came 
a decree forbidding holders of foreign securities to sell to 
private persons; if sold at all, the securities must be 
sold to the Reichsbank. The Reichsbank, it seems, duly 
acquired a considerable quantity, using pressure of 
various kinds, and sometimes paying premiums to 
induce the owners to sell. 

The decree can be understood only on the assumption 
that ultimately general expropriation is designed. 
Possibly the measure must be assessed in conjunction 
with the re-export of nearly all the gold imported early 
in the year. A report by the German Lloyd Company 
shows that the exports of German-built ships in the first 
seven months of this year were valued at nearly Rm. 54 
millions, which is four times as much as in the same 
months of 1936. This value is, however, included in the 
foreign trade totals; and an unstated part of the exports 
was paid for with blocked marks, 


Business Activity 


Industry is at present active. In August the average 
daily hours worked were 7:51 re with 7-43 in 
July; and the number of employed workers was 10-8 
per cent. higher than in the same month of 1936, 
compared with a difference of 10-2 per cent. in July. 
The number employed in industry has risen to 7,050,000. 
The improvement in consumers’ goods trades continued. 
There have been some dividend increases in steel and 
other leading industries. The Trade Research Institute 
estimates that two million persons are at present 
working in industry for export, which is 500,000 more 
than in 1934. On the basis of the prices of 1928 the 
volume of export in the second quarter of 1937 was 
86-6 per cent. of that of 1928, compared with a lowest 
record of 55:5 per cent. in the second quarter of 1934. 
The average price of industrial exports in the second 
quarter of the year was 60-4 per cent. of that of 1928. 

Concerning the last Rm. 200 millions credit 
to Russia, under which the term for orders expired 
in June, it is reported that 543 firms obtained orders 
to the value of Rm. 182 millions, of which Rm. 87 millions 
were for machine-tools (which Russia needs for arma- 
ments); and most of the remainder was for other 
machines. In view of Herr Hitler’s address at Nuremberg 
about the ruinous practices of Bolshevism in 
trade, it is noteworthy that the Reich continues to 
finance Soviet trade. 

The Reich’s total debt at the end of July was returned 
at Rm, 16,856 millions, compared with Rm. 14,655 
millions twelve months before. This figure includes 
approximately Rm. 500 millions for tax-credit certifi- 
cates and ‘‘ old’’ valorised loans. The foreign debt has 
fallen sharply, being Rm. 1,392 millions compared with 
Rm. 1,650 millions a year ago. The funded portion of 
the ‘‘new”’ internal debt (debts contracted since the 
currency stabilisation) increased during the year from 
Rm. 6,256 to Rm. 9,442 millions. The figures, as usual, 
do not include the mass of ‘‘ work-creation ’’ and arma- 
ment liabilities, Late last week the money market 
showed signs of strain in p tion for month-end 
settlements. Day-loans advanced early this week to 3-34 
per cent. 
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Denmark 


Scandinavian Interests 


Copennacen, September 28——The usual meeting of the 
four Scandinavian Ministers of Foreign Affairs prior 
to the League session, to agree on a common policy 
about questions of joint interest, took place in Stockholm 
on September 7th. The official communiqué, issued after 
the meeting, mentioned the matters on which a joint 
policy had been agreed and stated that the collaboration 
established by these meetings had been of mutual benefit 
and ought to be continued. 

The Lord Mayor of Manchester, Mr Joe Toole, accom- 
panied by the Lady Mayoress and suite, paid an official 
visit to Copenhagen at the beginning of September in 
response to the Prime Minister’s invitation last spring. 
A certain significance is attributed to this visit by the 
Lord Mayor of that great English city, which to the 
fullest extent has experienced the blessings of liberalism 
and free trade, to a country which was happier when it 
was able to adhere to the same principles. 

From the preliminary negotiations about revision of 
the Exchange Control Act, between Government officials 
and representatives of trade and industry, it appears that 
it is intended to do away with import restrictions so far 
as the exchange position of the country will permit. Im- 
ports amounting to about 450 million Kroner might be 
admitted free; at present free imports amount to only 
about 80 million Kroner. Moreover, such important items 
as coal and coke, grain and feeding stuffs, the imports 
of which were valued at 250 million Kroner in 1936, 
will be on the free list. 

The Storstrom bridge, connecting Zealand and 
Falstria, two miles long and the longest in Europe, 
was opened for traffic on September 26th in the presence 
of King Christian and a representative assembly, includ- 
ing the President of the British Board of Trade, Dr 
Schacht and others. The bridge, which was constructed 
by Messrs. Dorman Long and Company, will consider- 
ably reduce the travelling time between Scandinavia and 
the Continent for both motor and railway traffic. 


Conversion Projects 


The Ministry of Finance has commenced negotiations 
with the leading banks for a conversion to a 4} per 
cent. interest basis of the 4} per cent. loan of 1932, 
amounting to Kr. 30 millions—falling due on Novem- 
ber 1st. Further, the possibility of a conversion as from 
January 1, 1938. of one of the expensive dollar loans 
still outstanding, namely, the 6 per cent. $30 millions of 
1921, is being investigated. 

The uninterrupted improvement of the National Bank’s 
foreign exchange position week after week for months 
past has not been continued during the last two weeks. 
Nevertheless, the position on September 23rd, showing 
new indebtedness to foreign correspondents of only 
about Kr. 3,000,000 must be considered quite satis- 
factory. 

According to the Department of Statistics, the corn 
crop was harvested under favourable weather conditions. 
It is estimated that the yield of the spring crop will be 
very satisfactory, while the winter crop will hardly 
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produce a normal yield, although it will be above last 
year’s production. The number of unemployed has re- 
mained fairly constant during the few months, fluctuating 
around 15 per cent. of the total number of organised 
workers. This means that there are about 65,000 people 
unemployed. 





Austria 
Danubian Trade Policy 


Vienna, September 13——When the League of Nations 
Union’s Congress met recently at Bratislava it unani- 
mously passed a resolution calling upon the Govern- 
ments of the Danubian States to make preferen- 
tial tariff agreements between themselves, and appealing 
to the European Committee of the League of Nations to 
persuade other Powers to abandon their most-favoured- 
nation rights in that area. This resolution is, oddly 
enough, a demand for the restoration in part of the 
economic relations that prevailed under the old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. For seventy years these countries 
were willy-nilly part of a single open market, and their 
progress was only impeded by excessive agricultural pro- 
tectionism. In the peace treaties an option was given for 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Austria to form an 
economic bloc, free for five years of the claims of the 
most-favoured-nation clause. But trade barriers were 
even then thought the indispensable prerequisite of 
national sovereignty and the option was not used. Policy 
ever since has aimed at minimising the disasters to 
which the loss of that golden opportunity gave rise. 

The era of plans for reform opened with the Geneva 
Economic Conference in 1927, which denounced trade 
restrictions as the main cause of Europe’s economic 
malaise. Then followed M. Briand’s plan for the United 
States of Europe and the French Memorandum in 1929, 
but both were suspect politically, and economically too 
vague to have a chance of being put into practice. In 
1931 came the abortive Anschluss. Almost simul- 
taneously the so-called Layton-Lammers Report made 
detailed proposals for regional trade treaties. Plans of 
this kind were still further elaborated by the League and 
the International Chamber of Commerce. 


The Position To-day 


Since then two series of treaties, between France 
and the countries of the Little Entente, and between 
Italy, Austria and Hungary, each carefully framed to 
evade the most-favoured-nation clause, have resulted 
in the formation of two loose economic blocs in the 
Danubian basin. To-day, it seems that M. Hodza, the 
Czechoslovakian Prime Minister, has taken on the 
task of welding these groups into a homogeneous 
whole, with Bulgaria, which has hitherto stood 
aside, as a part. But his task is by no means easy. 
The creation of the two blocs dependent upon Great 
Powers, and the subservience of Bulgaria to a third 
Great Power, Germany, has even in the short time of 
their operation substantially reduced the mutual trade 
of the Danubian States. In the years before the slump, 
despite every restriction in force, that trade was about 
one-half of the total trade of the various countries. Later 
it fell below a third, and though world recovery has 
probably raised it since, through the effects of higher 
prices upon agriculture, it is certainly still lower than it 
was. 

If a new Danubian bloc, giving mutual preference to 
its members, partly at the expense of the Great Powers 
is unattainable for political reasons, a start might be 
made by other means. Each Danubian country might 
give additional preference in proportion to the trade 
of other countries with it in the hope that a gradual 
reduction of tariffs might lead eventually to a less 
artificial economic structure. 

Developments of this kind would be of the greatest 
value to Austria, which is more dependent upon Danu- 
bian trade than any of the other countries of the 
basin, with the exception of Hungary. 
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Foreign Trade Improvement 


The official figures of foreign trade during the first 
seven months of 1937 show marked improvement. 
Imports compared with 1936 have risen in value by 
150.2 million schillings to 634.9 million schillings, and 
exports by 151.8 million schillings to 680.9 million 
schillings. Compared with the corresponding period of 
1936 the total value of Austria’s foreign trade rose by 
302 million schillings, and the import surplus fell by 
1.6 million schillings. The rise in imports was mainly 
caused by the smaller crops of 1936, which necessitated 
buying grain abroad in 1937 to the value of more than 
50 million schillings. Improved industrial activity caused 
a surplus of imports of raw materials and semi-finished 
goods valued at more than 80 million schillings. Exports 
increased in value in all lines; finished goods by about 
88 million schillings; and raw materials and semi-finished 
goods by 58 million schillings. 

The import surplus, which amounted to a monthly 
average of 23 million schillings during the first six 
months of 1937, fell sharply to ro million schillings in 

uly. 

J For many years after the war, when the economic 
system of Austria was broken down and permanently 
threatened with famine and chaos, the yearly trade 
deficit amounted to 1,000 million schillings, which was 
only partly met by invisible exports, tourist traffic or 
payments from abroad. Austria's foreign trade policy 
has since been, and is now, a perpetual struggle for 
wider markets abroad for her industrial goods and for 
improved agricultural production at home. Aided by 
the stability of her currency system and by the general 
tendencies of the world trade cycle, Austria’s foreign 
trade in 1937 gives satisfactory proof of her success in 
both directions. Nevertheless, it cannot be ignored that 
Austria is forced to import yearly considerable quantities 
of foodstuffs, owing to the insufficiency of her own 
agricultural production; and that her means of payment 
for the import surplus are principally exports of finished 
goods—which cannot be increased ad libitum. Austria’s 
economic situation, though decidedly improving, is 
indicated by the number of assisted unemployed, which 
is 280,000, compared with 192,000 in 1929. The index of 
consumption goods is still 40 points below the production 
figure of 1929, although the index of production goods 
for June, 1937, exceeded by two points the 1929 high 
water mark. 





Japan 
The Cost of Hostilities 


Toxyo, September 9.—The short special session of 
the Diet in the first week of September approved supple- 
mentary estimates of 2,022,700,000 yen for military and 
naval expenditure in China. These, together with the 
estimates sanctioned a month ago, bring the total ex- 
penditure on Chinese operations to 2,548,300,000 yen. 
The Session also passed several emergency measures for 
war-time control over trade, shipping, and capital. These 
bills empower the Government to restrict or prohibit the 
import or export of certain articles; shipping and navi- 
gation, and the sale or charter of merchant vessels to 
others than nationals, and the establishment, re-equip- 
ment and extension of certain trades and industries, so 
long as the armed conflict with China continues. The 
import restriction will be applied, first of all, to cotton, 
wool, and timber, while the export embargo will be 
placed on steel manufactures als machinery. In order 
to secure an ample supply of funds for armament and 
allied industries, the establishment, re-equipment, or 
extension of textile mills, breweries, kilns, big stores, 
restaurants, hotels, and so forth will be restricted. 
According to the half-yearly statements of the leading 
banks, the gate net earnings of the six big banks 
for the half-year ended in June amounted to 29,317,000 
yen, compared with 28,187,000 yen in the preceding 
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half-year. Except in the case of Mitsui and Sanwa, there 
was a substantial increase in earnings at the other four 
banks. The most notable feature in the balance sheets 
of the ‘‘ Big Six ’’ was a further marked decline in 
investments. While deposits rose by 458,884,000 yen and 
loans and advances by 422,597,000 yen, investment 
holdings were reduced by 74,212,000 yen. This implies 
that the increase in lending was partly supplemented by 
a reduction in investments. ' 


The Effects of War 


The effect of the Sino-Japanese conflict is apparent 
in the August foreign trade returns. Imports were valued 
at 302,997,000 yen, which was 56,401,000 yen (15.7 per 
cent.) lower than in the preceding month; and exports, 
valued at 250,341,000 yen, were down by 31,966,000 
yen (11.3 per cent.). Compared with August last year, 
however, the values of imports and exports were still 
higher by 111,919,000 yen (58.6 per cent.) and 
20,814,000 yen (9.1 per cent.), respectively. August’s 
import surplus was 52,656,000 yen compared with an 
export surplus of 38,448,000 yen last year. In the first 
eight months of this year the visible adverse balance of 
trade amounted to 747,848,000 yen compared with 
213,869,000 yen in 1936. In August there was a fall 
of nearly 7 million yen in the value of imports of raw 
cotton, while one of the very few encouraging move- 
ments among exports was a further expansion of 3 million 
yen in the value of raw silk exported. 

Other home trade statistics for August show a general 
setback. The Bank of Japan’s index of wholesale prices 
for August showed a fall of 1.8 per cent. in the month. 
The price index for the month of August of all shares 
listed on the Tokyo Stock Exchange moved down again 
by 18.3 points, or 11 per cent., compared with a month 
ago. The output of cotton yarn during August increased 
by 516,000 lbs., or 3.8 per cent., compared with July, 
but rayon production decreased by 588,000 lIbs., or a 
fraction less than 2 per cent. 

The official crop report estimates that the year’s actual 
yield of wheat for the country will be 9,950,000 koku, or 
about 350,000 koku above the record figure of 1935. In 
early September there had been no typhoon damage to 
the rice crop, which is distinctly promising. The spring 
cocoon crop was 4,III,000 kamme, or close on I0 per 
cent., larger than that of last year, but the outlook is not 
so good for the summer and autumn crop, owing partly 
to a long drought and partly to a shortage of labour as 
the result of recruiting youths for the China campaign. 





Canada 


The Dominion and the Provinces 


Orrawa, September 11.—The Royal Commission to 
investigate the financial and economic relations of the 
Dominion and the provinces held its first meeting in 
Ottawa this week. The Chairman, Chief Justice Rowell, 
intimated that there was no hope of producing a report 
in time for action at the next session of the Federal 
Parliament. He suggested that, since the Commission 
had been definitely instructed to study the British North 
America Act for the purpose of recommending changes 
to improve the relations between the Dominion and the 
provinces, there would probably be no attempt made 
to draft legislation until the report had been submitted 
to a Dominion-Provincial conference. ie 

The King Ministry, when the Aberhart Ministry 
refused the use of the Provincial Gazette for the publi- 
cation of the proclamation to give legal effect to the dis- 
allowance of its legislation, resorted to a precedent 
established in the time of Sir John Macdonald and 
published it in The Canada Gazette. It has thereby 
notified the Courts of the status of Alberta’s banking 
legislation; and if any attempt is made to enforce it, 
the banks can refuse to comply with its terms and resort 
to the protection of the Courts. 
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Crop Outlook 


Favourable weather conditions have enabled rapid 
progress to be made with harvesting in the prairie pro- 
vinces; threshing is almost completed in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan at an abnormally early date; but in 
Alberta some work remains to be done. The first official 
estimate of the Bureau of Statistics of the total Canadian 
wheat crop for 1937 places it at 188,191,000 bushels, 
all except some 19 million bushels spring wheat, com- 
pared with a total yield of 229,218,000 bushels in 1936. 
The following are the Bureau's estimates for the other 
principal grain crops with the figures for 1936 given in 
brackets: oats 282,065,000 bushels (271,778,000); 
barley 87,781,000 (71,922,000); rye 6,038,000 
(4,281,000); flaxseed 741,000 (1,795,000). The hay and 
clover crop is estimated at 13,047,000 tons compared 
with 13,803,000 tons in 1936. 

A survey of fruit crops indicates that the favourable 
prospects for fruit and vegetable crops in Eastern 
Canada and British Columbia are being well main- 
tained; and forecasts that the apple crop will not fall 
far short of the record 1933 yield of 2,438,000. Since 
the survey was made, however, considerable damage 
has been done to the apple crop of Nova Scotia by a 
severe windstorm. The problem of feed for livestock in 
the West is still worrying the authorities, and Mr 
Gardiner, the Federal Minister of Agriculture, after 
returning recently from a western tour, said that 
although 50,000 head of cattle had already been moved 
with Government aid out of the drought-stricken area, 
400,000 more should be transferred to better territory. 

The buoyancy of the Federal revenues continues; 
and the total yield for August was $38,779,370 com- 
pared with $32,475,875 in August, 1936. But expendi- 
ture, at $25,176,233, had increased by more than 
$4,000,000. The total receipts for the first five months 
of the fiscal year amount to $243,882,870, compared 
with $201,616,426 in the same period of last year, a 
gain of nearly 20 per cent., and as there has only been 
a slight increase in expenditure, there has already been 
a gratifying improvement in the Budget position. 


Continued Business Activity 


During the summer there has been an encouraging 
decline in unemployment. The latest employment index 
of the Bureau of Statistics, for the end of July, was 120 
compared with 119.1 on July 1 and 105.6 and fo1.1 
on August 1, 1936 and 1935 respectively. But unemploy- 
ment is still a serious problem in the larger industrial 
centres. 

The Bureau of Statistics, in a survey of business con- 
ditions in Canada during the first seven months of 
1937, finds a marked improvement compared with the 
same period of 1936. During that period the index 
of the physical volume of business averaged 121.3 
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compared with 107.0 in the first seyen months of 1937 
(1926 = 100). Only four out of 54 important indicators 
failed to shew gains; the increase in mineral production 
was 15 per cent., in the output of newsprint 18.9 
per cent., and in steel production 29.1 per cent. 

The outlook for the autumn has been somewhat 
clouded by another crop failure on the prairies, but 
since prices for farm products remain high and indus- 
trial operations are being maintained at a satisfactory 
level, the outlook is considered moderately good. The 
general economic index of the Bureau of Statistics, 
which stood at 114.8 for the week ended August 21st, 
fell to 113.7 in the following week, but more than 
regained its lost ground by climbing to 115.1 for the 
week ended September 4th, which was exactly the 
figures for the parallel week of 1936. 

There has been a remarkable increase in the con- 
sumption of electric power during the year. During July 
the output of central power stations exceeded 1} million 
kilowatts compared with a trifle over a million kilowatts 
in July, 1936. The earnings of the two rail- 
ways systems have both risen. In the first seven months 
of the year those of the Canadian Pacific totalled 
$9,355,614 compared with $7,770,100 in the same 
months of last year and those of the C.N.R. $7,626,847 
compared with $2,562,243. 

In the manufacturing field the great majority of estab- 
lishments have a satisfactory volume of orders on hand 
and the primary iron and steel industries are operating 
close to capacity. The textile industries in Quebec and 
Ontario have been affected by strikes for shorter hours, 
higher wages and rights of collective bargaining; but 
they have now all been settled on terms which represent 
substantial concessions to the workers. 

In.the mining industry there is renewed confidence 
because of the rise in the price of certain base metals 
and the lessening of apprehensions about the price of 
gold. The export demand for copper remains brisk, and 
exports for July amounted to 440,131 cwts. compared 
with 360,901 cwts. in July, 1936. The forestry indus- 
tries are also faring well; the output of newsprint in 
July reached a new high record, being 314,529 tons 
compared with 310,871 tons in June and 274,627 tons 
in July, 1936, while exports of wood pulp amounted to 
1,443,302 cwts. compared with 1,403,576 cwts. in July, 
1936. In the construction industry there was the usual 
seasonal contraction in July, but the value of the new 
contracts placed at $21,485,300, although lower by 
$9,000,000 than the June figure, was $3,500,000 above 
the figure for June, 1936. 





Letters to the Editor 


American Credit Policy 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In your note on the decision of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System to de-sterilise 
$300,000,000 of gold in order to replenish the reserves of 
the New York Member Banks, you remark : ‘‘ Sooner than 
~ oe it - a proved that consistent monetary 

cy is cult, if not impossible, wh i 
pol ios ts Gibtadeed when the national 

Under certain circumstances—periods of cumulative 
boom—this point certainly is valid. Governments which 
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under budgetary difficulties must be suspected of 
ae to favour me money even after the economic need 
for its maintenance has ceased. 

as a general principle, however, and in its application 
to Saran cosition in America (and, incidentally, also 
in this country) your observation is open to serious objec- 
tions. 

There are periods when the unbalancing of the Budget 
is a necessary element of monetary management. It is 
possible to hold that monetary management 1s always and 
without exception unsound and dangerous. With that view, 
which I believe you strongly repudiate, it is not possible to 
argue. Once the desirability of some method of monetary 
intervention is accepted, that of unbalancing of the Budget 
cannot a priori be generally ruled out. 


There seems to be, however, no justification for the view 
that the state of the Budget was the motive for the step you 
criticise. 

Six months ago when spirits were exuberant and the 
technical difficulties in the way of a rapid increase of supplies 
in the view of the authorities threatened a cumulative price 
and profit inflation, action to dampen the impetus was 
decided upon. It may then have been taken too late and 
too hesitatingly. The exigencies of the Treasuries (and one 
ought not to forget that the British Budget too was then 
about to be, is and for some good long time will remain, 
unbalanced) may then have played some réle in this hesita- 
tion. When action came it was with a short, sharp shock. 
Confidence was shaken by Government statements, tax 
measures and restrictionist credit policies both in this 
country and America. The psychological impact was 
multiplied by the unfortunate deterioration of the already 
ominous international position. Little remains of the former 
exuberance on the central markets. So little in fact that 
some people already begin to clear the decks for the next 
slump, and must hope that another resurgence of the old 
spirit will permit them to “‘ get out ’’ on better terms. This 
change in the liquidity preference forebodes ill. Govern- 
ment spending can—as we saw in America in 1934-35— 
hardly counterbalance a serious deterioration of the private 
investment initiative. 


As yet little if any damage has been done. On the 
contrary: the dampening of extravagant demand allowed 
supply to catch up and laid the foundations for a more 
solid broadening of the recovery movement. The revival 
of international trade is one of the happiest manifestations 
of this configuration. Rigidity in policy in the face of the 
changed basic psychological and technical conditions 
threatens to convert the healthy and necessary slowing 
down of the rate of expansion into actual shrinkage. 


Considering that the margin on which solvency, especially 
public solvency, depends, has decisively shrunk; that 
neither the burden of public expenditure nor the terrifying 
international developments necessitating it are likely to 
be lifted from us; and that at the same time the very same 
factors weaken the body economic and decrease its ability 
to bear the strain, continued deflationary action seems to be 
completely out of place. It has to be hoped, on the contrary, 
that the measures initiated in America will be followed up 
both here and there. The capital markets must be enabled 
to fulfil their function, the maintenance of stable business 
activity at a high level, by stimulating long-term capital 
investment. No capital market, however, can satisfy this 
essential need when demoralised by the threat of a con- 
tinuing price decline. The lifting of the monetary as 
contrasted with psychological pressure was the first step 
to consolidation. It has to be greeted the more warmly 
as failure under present conditions forebodes an eventual 
explosive inflation, the very danger you abhor. 


Your obedient servant, 


Tuomas BALOGH. 
Old Jewry, 
London, E.C.2. 


[Our comment was not intended to be taken as a criticism 
of the action taken by the American authorities, which, on 
the contrary, seems to be appropriate. We were concerned 
merely to point the political moral that so long as the 
Treasury is dependent on the market, its needs inevitably 
become the paramount consideration, to the possible 
detriment of monetary policy as a whole. On this occasion, 
the Treasury 8 requirements pointed in the same direction 
as wider considerations. But it seems to have been the 
Treasury which gave impulsion to the change in policy. 
And the Treasury, with an unbalanced Budget, may not 
always be on the side of the angels.—Ep. Econ.} 
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America’s Balance of Payments 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I venture to question whether America’s negative 
balance of mercantile trade is ‘ remarkable ” because, 
as suggested in your issue of September 25th, her currency 
‘has been devalued by more than 40 per cent. within the 
four years preceding 1936.” 

Since, in terms of commodities, the fall in dollar 
purchasing power has not been outstanding in relation 
to that of other commodities, “‘ devaluation’’ has been 


Books and 


Middletown Revisited 


MIDDLETOWN is Muncie, Indiana. It was picked out in 
1925 by Mr and Mrs Lynd as a very typical small Ameri- 
can city. It is in the Middle West, dependent on industry 
but surrounded by the corn lands; it is large enough to be 
urban but not large enough to be metropolitan (its 
population was then 35,000); over go per cent. of its 
people are white and at least third-generation Americans. 
Having selected their Middletown, Mr and Mrs Lynd, 
with a band of investigators, lived there for eighteen 
months, discovering, dissecting and discussing every 
aspect of life in the city—its business and industry, its 
government, its religion, its morals, its amusements, its 
education, its philosophy. The resulting book, which 
was published in 1929, is a monument alike to their 
industry and their human interests. It will always be the 
most complete and typical picture of the United States 
in the middle of that wonderful eleven years between 
the Armistice and the Great Depression. It is ‘‘ Babbitt ’’ 
blueprinted. 

In 1935 the Lynds went back to Middletown, and 
their new book* records their impression of change. 
Those changes are, of course, many. But the reader will 
be inclined to think that the Lynds have changed as 
much as Middletown since 1925. Their dissection was 
always done with a sharp knife; but the satirical note 
is more frequent now. Ten years ago it was possible to 
have doubts about some of the values of American 
civilisation. But it was so completely and contentedly 
accepted by such an overwhelming majority, it was so 
impressive in its material achievements, that the sceptic 
was forced into apology. Now that the American system 
has disappointed even its admirers, the sceptic can be 
much bolder. This is reflected in the subtitles of the two 
books. The first was called ‘‘ A Study in Contemporary 
American Culture ’’ ; the second is ‘‘A Study in 
Cultural Conflicts.’’ The culture of Middletown is not 
merely something objectively external to the investi- 
gator; it seems to have become something definitely alien. 
There are kind words for the people; but none for the 
system. 

This comment—it is hardly a criticism—should not be 
allowed to detract from the praise which the second 
volume, no less than the first, fully deserves. The 
depression, in its suddenness and immensity, made a 
social and psychological impression on the American 
people comparable only to the impact of the War on 
European societies. In either case the sociologist hardly 
knows whether to marvel most at the changes or at the 
underlying continuity. In the case of Middletown, the 
clearest fact that emerges from the Lynds’ study is the 
extraordinary toughness and resilience of institutional 
and traditional patterns of living. It is possible to list 
a great many changes due to the depression; but most 
of them are ephemeral, vanishing again with recovery. 
This is most conspicuously true of the problem of caring 
for the indigent—a problem which hardly existed in 
1925 but became in 1931-34 the central problem of 
communal existence. All sorts of shifts and devices were 
improvised; the powerful aid of the Federal Government 
ee  cniedlnsienei 


* “Middletown in Transition : A Study in Cultural Conflicts.” 
By Robert S. Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd. (London) 
Constable and Co., Ltd. 604 pages. 18s. net. 
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mostly an illusion. If $4,012 millions of gold reserves held 
at the end of 1933 became “ worth ”’ $6,800 millions at the 
end of 1934, this was because gold was written up arbitrarily 
in terms of the dollar, and not because the dollar had 
suffered a corresponding fall in purchasing power. 

The implications of this important distinction are various, 
and I confine myself to a hint of such conclusions as follow 
from the proposition that at $35 pet ounce gold is now 
on the dollar standard, and at a precariously high parity. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


Whitehall, S.W.1. ARTHUR V. BARBER, 


Publications | 


had to be brought in. But the old doctrine that poverty 
is a man’s own fault, and that the provision of a dole 
is fatal to public morale, was merely suspended, not 
changed. 

This same temporary nature of the effects of the de- 
pression can be seen in other ways. Divorce declined in 
the bad years, but is now increasing (incidentally, there 
are between forty and fifty divorces in Middletown for 
every 100 marriages; the comparable figure in England 
and Wales in 1935 was only just over one per cent.). 
There was a great increase in use of the public libraries; 
but this has now relapsed. Even more striking were some 
of the aspects of life which showed no change. There 
was no perceptible revival in institutional religion. 
Although retail purchases of all sorts fell off sharply, 
the use of motor-cars did not, nor—more strangely— 
did the use of laundries. 

Beneath these temporary changes, however, the more 
fundamental shifts in American society can be seen at 
work. Class divisions are hardening. At the upper end 
there is a growth of “‘ self-conscious leisure ’’ in forms 
which are only available to, and symbolical of, great 
wealth. At the lower end, the working man is losing his 
faith that he carries a millionaire’s baton in his knap- 
sack. On the other hand, ‘‘ class consciousness ’’ has 
not yet emerged, and the Lynds’ considered judgment 
is that the Labour movement in Middletown is, on 
balance, weaker than ten years ago. 

For all these changes, the book gives chapter and 
verse. It is not precisely bedside reading—there are too 
many technical terms. But it can be wholeheartedly 
recommended to anybody who is anxious to make the 
intimate acquaintance of a typical American community 
of the present day. 


Shorter Notices 


“ Redressement economique et Industrialisation de la 
Nouvelle Turquie.” By Orhan Conker and E. Witmeur : 
Receuil Sirey (Paris). 345 pages. 50 frs. 

This is an extremely valuable summary account of one 
of the most interesting of recent experiments in industrial- 
isation. Details of statistics and legislation have hitherto 
been more than difficult to get hold of, and this essay fills 
most of the more glaring gaps. It is a pity, however, that 
the authors did not replace some of the multitudinous 
photographs of anesthetic factories and politicians by 
a fuller commentary on Turkish economic policy. There is 
a preface by the Prime Minister, M. Ismet Indnii, and a 
dedication to the Ataturk, but no index. 


NEW BOOK 


«AMERICA FACES 
ITS GREATEST BUSINESS 
DEPRESSION ” 


By William J. Baxter 


Just out, new 50,000 word book telling why America is 
faced with a long serious business depression. 


Price 7s. 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC RESEARCH BUREAU 
76 Wittiam Street a New York, N.Y. 
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MONEY AND BANKING 





The Tripartite Agreement 


Tue Tripartite Monetary Agreement, made originally 
by England, France and the United States and sub- 
sequently adhered to by a number of other countries, 
has this week celebrated its first birthday anniversary. 
One of its original objectives was to permit of the orderly 
devaluation of the franc from about Frs. 75 to about 
Frs. 105 to the pound sterling. But the franc had last 
July to be devalued once more to Frs. 127, and has 
since slid to over Frs. 140 to the pound. There have also 
been such new events as the gold scare, the set-back 
in stock markets on both sides of the Atlantic, changes 
in American banking policy and the enlargement of the 
British Exchange Equalisation Account. Even the birth- 
day of the Tripartite Agreement is being celebrated 
quietly at Washington by a meeting between the 
American authorities and a representative of the British 
Treasury at which no doubt some of these matters are 
being informally discussed. 

So far as can be ascertained, the Washington dis- 
cussions have been mainly directed towards the allied 
questions of foreign hot money and its proper taxation. 
Primarily the American authorities desire to put an 
end to certain opportunities for tax avoidance, which 
now exist. They wish to ensure that foreign funds lodged 
or invested in the United States bear their proper share 
of taxation, and they also desire to check evasion by 
American nationals operating through agents or nominees 
in foreign countries. In this connection it must be re- 
membered that the American income tax embraces profits 
on the purchase and sale of securities, and equally allows 
losses to be used as an offset. 

There is also the question of hot money to be con- 
sidered. It has long been known that the American 
authorities view its presence with some apprehension and 
distaste. Its influx is a leading cause of the United States’ 
huge acquisitions of gold. Part at least of this gold has 
found its way into the banking system, including $300 
millions released only a few weeks ago, so that the pos- 
sibility of a sudden reflux of much of this foreign hot 
money, and its reaction on the American banking and 
exchange position, must be causing a certain amount of 
uneasiness. 

The dimensions of this problem can be illustrated very 
approximately by the following table, taken from the 
July, 1937, issue of the Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

Net MOVEMENT OF CAPITAL INTO THE UNITED STATES, 
January 2, 1935, to Marcu 31, 1937 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Country of Origin 


England | France | Other | Tota 
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* Net outflow from the United States. 


During the period in question a net sum of $2,929.8 
millions flowed into the United States. Nearly one-third 


of this amount apparently came from England, for the 
greater part as purchases of American and foreign 
securities in Wall Street. France’s contribution of $309.8 





millions is smaller than might have been expected. Of 
the balance of $1,693.6 millions represented by other 
countries, the chief contributions are: — 


ie Banking Security 
Funds Purchases Total* 
($ millions) 
Bea io cicesccuctcotoees 49-1 215-3 267-1 
Switzerland — ....cseesees 102-6 250-5 363-5 
Latin America ......++5 355-4 — 15-2t 334-9 


* Includes brokerage balances.  { Net outflow from United 
States. 


The first comment to make is that not all the funds shown 
as coming from England are necessarily of British origin. 
Part of them no doubt have come from Europe to the 
United States via London. The same is quite possibly 
true of Holland and Switzerland. Still, with these reser- 
vations, it is easy to see why the American inland revenue 
authorities should be interested in the $438.8 millions of 
American securities purchased with funds remitted from 
London. It is also easy to see why a total net capital 
influx of nearly $3,000 millions in little over two years, 
balanced very closely by a net gold importation of 
$3,116 millions during the same period, should be of 
interest to the American Treasury in more ways than 
one. 

On the taxation question, the main point is that any 
new arrangement must be reciprocal. The American 
authorities should also be invited to say whether they 
are thinking of a “‘ revenue tariff ’’ on foreign money, 
i.e. the prevention of tax avoidance; or a ‘‘ protective 
tariff,’’ designed to discourage a further influx. The 
danger of a protective tariff is obvious. It would not 
only prevent more capital from coming in, but would 
also induce the hurried repatriation of much of the 
foreign capital already in the United States. The effect 
of this on Wall Street, in its present frame of mind, 
needs little emphasis. Nor, too, is it necessary to suggest 
the possible effects upon the exchanges of an outflow 
of capital from the United States of the magnitude sug- 
gested by the table. To say the least, the American 
authorities would have to be prepared to part with an 
equivalent quantity of gold; and we and other centres 
would have to be prepared to receive it. 

Meanwhile there is the further collapse of the franc 
and its bearing on the Tripartite Agreement. Obviously, 
the depreciation of the franc during the past year from 
Frs. 105 to Frs. 144 denotes a definite change in condi- 
tions, but it does not mean that the Tripartite Agree- 
ment ought to be abrogated. To begin with, France is 
now only one of numerous adherents to the Agreement, 
though admittedly she was one of the first, and is still 
one of the most important. Next, France has undoubtedly 
kept the terms of the Agreement. She has refrained from 
imposing exchange restriction and from competitive 
currency depreciation. As we showed a fortnight ago, it 
is to-day impossible to say whether the franc is over- or 
under-valued, or what is likely to be its permanent and 
natural rate in the ultimate future. 

The suggestion has recently been voiced in The Times 
that combined international action should be taken 
against ‘‘ financial piracy,’’ that is, against speculative 
attacks on currencies. In principle, the idea is tempting, 
though it must be remembered that these ‘‘ financial 
pirates ’’ reside mainly on the Continent, and not in 
London. It must be remembered, however, that piratical 
or bear attacks on a currency can only be made when, 
fundamentally, that currency is in an unsound condi- 
tion. In these circumstances even the strongest gold 
reserve becomes exhausted in time. It has also been 
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suggested that the Exchange Funds of the different 
nations should work in unison against the pirates. In a 
sense they do so to-day, for there has always been a 
measure of collaboration between the different centres. 
What is hardly practicable is for the authorities in one 
centre to be able to use the assets of the Exchange Fund 
of another centre. Thus the British authorities cannot 
lend gold to the French Exchange Fund, and then buy it 
back again the next day as part of their normal opera- 
tions for supporting the franc. Nor can they be expected 
to buy and hold francs without turning them into gold. 

At the moment, indeed, it is impossible to say how far 
the franc’s crise de confiance is due to political and how 
far to economic factors—or, indeed, where the former 
end and the latter begin. As we go to press, the position 
of the Chautemps Government seems increasingly pre- 
carious. Unofficial reports from Paris suggest that M. 
Bonnet may resign if a Cabinet Council, to be held on 
Saturday, October 2nd, rejects his proposals—which, it 
is rumoured, will include some revision of the 40-hour 
week. In that case, the Socialist members are credited 
with the intention of proposing some form of exchange 
— And where will the Tripartite Agreement be 
then 

The answer is that the Agreement—dupartite, tri- 
partite or multipartite—ought to be maintained, as a 
monetary basis for the liberation and revival of inter- 
national trade and finance, which is fundamental to 
recovery. Discussion at Washington and elsewhere can 
serve at least the useful purpose of maintaining close 


and constant contact between the leading financial 
centres. 





Financial Notes 


Federal Reserve Advances.—The Board of Govern- 
ors of the Federal Reserve System have carried their policy 
of preventing monetary stringency one step further by 
considerably widening the definition of assets which are 
“eligible ’’ for deposit by a member bank as security 
against an advance from a Reserve Bank. What is more, 
the Reserve Banks, if they think that circunstances 
make it advisable, are authorised to accept any asset 
without regard to its formal eligibility. The immediate 
purpose of this change is, of course, to make it still easier 
for member banks to borrow and thus obviate any 
possibility of a shortage of credit. The decision re- 
emphasises the reversal of official policy since the 
increases in reserve requirements which were imposed in 
the spring. But it also marks the virtual end of a doctrine 
which has influenced the Federal Reserve system from 
the beginning—namely, that a Central Bank should 
concern itself not merely with the quantity of credit in 
existence, but also with its quality—that is, with the 
uses to which it is put. Originally, the Reserve Banks 
could lend only on go-day commercial paper and g-month 
agricultural paper. This provision proved dangerously 
restrictive in the depression years, and the definition of 
eligibility has been gradually widened to include, first, 
Government bonds, and, later, a great variety of other 
bank assets. To European bankers the qualitative 
doctrine has never been impressive, as the security 
pledged for an advance may have no connection with 
the use to which the advance will be put. Its disappear- 
ance will remove one of the least purposeful restrictions 
on the freedom of the Federal Reserve authorities to 
pursue the credit policy which seems to them to be sound. 


* * * 


The Money Market.— Contrary to expectation, 
money has been very easy all the week, including 
Thursday, September 30th. Normally there should have 
been some pressure for funds, because the bulk of this 
week’s Treasury bills were paid for on or before Thurs- 
day so as to mature in December, while the market had 
paid for no bills at the end of June, and so had no 
maturities this week before Friday. By Thursday this 
movement must have reached its height, and it is a little 
surprising that by then the market was not short of 
funds. On the other hand, there was no clearing bank 
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calling on Thursday, and this helped to ease the 
position. 


t. 9, Sept. 16, Sept. 23, Sept. 30, 
1937 1937 1937 1937 
oe ee 


EI i cciiictisnccdcncccecs 2 2 2 2 
Clearing banks’ deposit rate 4 4 $ : 
"Guan ane tiil* $¢#1* $PI1* §-}1 
g banks............0+6 * * * 
ORRETB 0. srereccrccrerrerecerers +t a | +4 
Discount rates :— 


T SRR aes 
Three months’ bank bills uh us uty i 


* Loans against Treasury bills and other approved bills and 
British Government securities within six months of maturity; 
1 per cent. Treasury Bonds and other gilt-edged stocks within 
six months of maturity; and other collateral respectively. 


This week’s Treasury bills were allotted mainly at 
£99 17s. 6d. per cent., equal to } per cent. The clearing 
banks were ready buyers of November and December 
Treasury bills at 4 per cent. December bank bills are 
quoted at 44 per cent., but next year’s maturities are 
quofed at a full 4% per cent. 


* * * 


The Bank Return.— Currency requirements over 
the end of the month explain the increase of {2.5 millions 
in the note circulation. This movement was rather 
greater a year ago: — 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


Sept.30,Sept. 8,Sept.15, Sept.22,Sept.29, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 


Issue Department :— £mill. {mill. { mill. £ mill. £ mill. 
GG ceccsnnccecccsscscoce 248-6 326-4 326-4 326-4 326-4 
Note circulation ...... 449-4 489-1 488-1 486-0 488-5 

Banking Department :— 

RESCrVE ......sccseeeeeees 60-3 38:9 39:9 42-1 39:6 
Public deposits ...... 49-7. 12:0 12:5 15:7 21-8 
Bankers’ deposits 60.7 105-7 108-4 105-6 95-1 
Other deposits ......... 40:9 36:3 36-1 36-2 37:2 
Government securities 80-3 107-1 109-1 106-9 105-8 


Discounts and advances 8:6 5-1 5-0 5-2 6-2 
Other securities ...... 20-4 21-0 21-2 21-6 20-8 
Proportion — srecevereres 39°8% 25-2% 25-4% 26:7% 256% 


In the banking department, both the Reserve and 
bankers’ deposits have been depleted by the increase in 
the note circulation. There has also been a transfer since 
last week of about six millions from bankers’ to public 
deposits, due to this week’s incidence of Treasury bills. 


* * * 


The Foreign Exchanges.—Spot francs have for the 
moment been brought under control again by the French 
authorities at a pegged rate of Frs. 144.60. The Paris 
banks have also suspended all dealings in forward francs 
at the request of the Banque de France. In so doing 
they have destroyed the main source of demand for 
forward francs, which has emanated from Paris banks 
desirous of earning a profit on selling spot and buying 
back forward. In consequence, the discount at once 
widened to 6 francs for one month, and 11} francs for 
three, and business everywhere has become very narrow. 
By Thursday the two rates had narrowed to 5} and 9} 
francs, respectively, but the impression given by these 
wide rates is so bad that quite possibly the embargo upon 
forward dealings may be soon withdrawn. The whole 
market has been in a nervous condition, and there have 
even. been rumours of a fresh devaluation of the dollar. 
Thus one day there were sales of francs for dollars, 
largely through London, while the next day the dollars 
were re-sold against purchases of gold, this last being on 
both French and Dutch account. Many of the French 
operations in foreign currencies are now conducted in 
Switzerland, where they are covered by French currency 
taken to Switzerland by its owners. Amidst all these 
cross-currents dollars have remained reasonably steady 
at about $4.95. Spot belgas have been bid down this 
week from Bel. 29.43 to Bel. 29.374, but forwards have 
been erratic at discounts ranging from 8 to 17 cents for 
three months. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE 





Chinese Bonds 


THE Japanese hostilities in China have developed at a 
time when the country, chiefly by its own efforts, was 
fast progressing towards economic recovery and effective 
national government. No one can foresee what will re- 
main of China’s financial achievements when a halt is 
called to Japan’s aggression. The London stock market, 
which until recently was inclined to see in each Japanese 
‘* success ’’ at least the redeeming possibility of an early 
termination of hostilities, is now less sure that the war 
will be short and sharp. 

Even at this stage, however, investors may profitably 
endeavour to make a preliminary appraisement of 
China’s credit in her circumstances as a victim of war. 
British holdings of Chinese are more important than of 
Japanese bonds. Until July, when Japanese “* inci- 
dents ’’ in North China were followed by the Chinese 
Government’s abandonment of Peiping and Tientsin, 
China’s impressive recovery had been matched only 
by London’s willingness to keep in step. Out- 
standing debt questions from the depression had 
been largely cleared up. Settlements had been com- 
pleted for the defaulted railway loans. Though these 
covered only a fraction of the service originally con- 
tracted, they served to demonstrate China’s recognition 
of responsibility. A loan of {1,100,000 in 6 per cent. 
bonds for the completion of the Shanghai-Hangchow- 
Ningpo railway was negotiated in May last year, and 
introduced to the London market last February, when 
investors had already shown increased interest in 
Chinese issues. And in connection with Dr H. H. Kung’s 
visit to this country this summer, it was freely re- 
ngeer that negotiations had reached an advanced stage 
or a loan of greater amount. 

Possibly London’s goodwill made her estimate of 
China’s investment status, before last July, err a little 
on the side of optimism. But the subsequent fall in 
Chinese bond prices has more than reversed that factor. 
The following table shows the recent course of certain 
Customs, Salt and Railway Loans: — 
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Let us examine each group in turn, relating, as far as 
possible, pre-War statistics to the special circumstances of 
war. The Customs loans are the touchstone of Chinese 
credit. Their service has always been regularly met, 
and enhanced by the presence of foreign nationals 
in the Customs Administration. Our table, however, 
shows that the 1913 an coe in three months by 
over 30 per cent. Even the 4} per cent. loan of 1898— 
China's “ gilt-edged short ’’—is rz per cent. lower now 
than three months ago. 

What effect. will hostilities have upon the secured 
revenues? There must be a severe contraction in trade 
during the second half of the year, accompanied by con- 
siderable interference with Customs collections. The 
following table, reproduced from our last issue, shows 
that the present theatres of war cover several of China’s 
principal ports. 


CHINESE Maritime Customs (in dollars) 





Percentage 
of 1936 
1934 1935 a yi Total 
5 i 175,363,474 149,127,439 148,869, 46 
a 41,138,710 41,089,011 35,518,115 11 
Hankow 19,365,550 22,396,228 23,874,359 7 
Canton 8,013,102 9,616,502 10,925,799 3 
Kowloon 7,462,841 7,346,729 9,120,867 3 
Swatow 5,793,706 4,760,905 6,828,894 2 
Others 77,508,025 81,182,898 89,446,121 28 
Total ... 334,645,408 315,519,712 324,583,291 100 


From this table we may calculate the extent by which 
Customs revenues must fall before the principal loans are 
affected. The 4} per cent. loan of 1898 ranks first in the 
list, and requires £821,419 in full service this year. Next 
come the Boxer Indemnities (including the service of the 
5 per cent. dollar bonds of 1925, secured on the French 
portion and other smaller issues) which require approxi- 
mately £2,300,000. Finally, the service of the 5 per cent. 
Reorganisation Loan requires {1,496,038. External debt 
charges on the Customs Revenues thus total some 
£4,620,000. 

If one may assume that the Shanghai dollar will 
remain linked to sterling at 1s. 2$d. in the future, a 
simple calculation will show the extent to which the 
security for these loans may be affected. The sterling 
equivalent of last year’s revenue is {19,600,000, of which 
234 per cent. is needed for external obligations. Some 
40 per cent. of last year’s currency revenues, however, 
were absorbed by the service of internal debt. Thus, it 
would seem that the dollar revenue would have to fall 
by about 35 per cent. in currency, before the internal debt 
service was threatened. After the consolidation of the 
internal debt last year it can only be presumed that the 
Government would not willingly contemplate interference 
with the service except under force majeure, even 
although it might lose the substantial balance of Customs 
receipts—$112.1 millions last year—which is available 
normally for revenue purposes. Assuming, however, that 
the internal service were to be suspended during the 
crisis, the Reorganisation loan would still be covered if 
sterling revenues fell 76} per cent. from last year’s level 
and the Boxer Indemnities if revenues fell by 84 per 
cent.; while the 44 per cent. loan would be covered by 
only 4.2 per cent. of the 1936 revenue. And if the sink- 
ing funds of all loans were temporarily suspended, pay- 
ment of interest could be maintained even if the revenues 
were still more attenuated. 

These calculations provide formal proof that, granted 
exchange stability, the setback in China’s trade would 
need to be substantial before the external Customs loans 
were affected, if the matter depended on China’s good- 
will alone. But are arithmetical calculations entirely 
apposite when bombs are falling on a country’s capital 
city? Can the investor rule out the possibility that, 
at the end of the fighting, China’s economic strength will 
be exhausted, her trade with Japan reduced, and her 
attitude toward the rights of foreign creditors obscured 
by pressing domestic problems? Investors are bound to 
await the latest trade figures with anxiety. In 1936 
China’s total trade increased by ro per cent. During the 
first six months of this year it showed a further increase 
of 37} per cent., and the excess of imports was further re- 
duced. But between July and August total trade fell from 
$213 millions to $101 millions—a drop of 52} per cent. 
Shanghai’s share in total trade is normall the order 
of 55 per cent., and her contribution to Customs rather 


below 50 per cent. If the August figures are followed, 
as they must be in to-day’s en , by worse re- 


must circumstances 
turns this winter, then the internal debt service will be 
placed in jeopardy. With Shanghai under fire and 
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Tientsin occupied, the loss of revenue from smugeling i 
North China last year sinks to minor Sisicctanee a 

We may next turn to the situation of the Salt Loans. 
So great were the improvements effected in the salt 
collections after China’s internal consolidation in 1927 
that investors were beginning to regard the seniority of the 
Customs issues as a case merely of primus inter pares. 
From a gross revenue of $54} millions in 1928, salt collec- 
tions increased almost without interruption to $206} 
millions last year. This branch of revenue requires, above 
all things, efficient administration: supervision of salt 
production and prevention of smuggling. And in a 
country of China’s size, a certain degree of local anemia 
must be looked for, however sound the heart of the 
administration may be. Consequently, while the salt 
revenues may not be directly open to Japanese attack 
to the same extent as the Customs, political disturbance 
and rising prices can seriously affect their yield. 

The external charges on the Salt Revenue comprise 
the 44 per cent. loan of 1908, the Hukuang Railway loan 
of 1911 (which receives 2} per cent. until 1938), the 
‘‘ Crisp ’’ loan of 1912, and the Vickers-Marconi Notes 
—apart from certain yen and dollar obligations. Settle- 
ments of certain of these loans have been so recently 
arranged that it seems preferable to calculate cover on 
the basis of 1938 service requirements. All the external 
charges could, in fact, be met at a cost of £965,000— 
equivalent to $16 millions Chinese, or to 7} per cent. of 
last year’s collections. It is true that there are certain 
domestic obligations which have been met from the Salt 
Gabelle, but they are not, in fact, legally attached. 
Prima facie, therefore, the Salt Loans seem less vulner- 
able, so far as their security goes, than the Customs 
issues, unless the investor is prepared to contemplate 
circumstances of disaster. 

Finally, we may briefly examine the position of the 
railway loans. While internal dissension was rife in 
China, damage and loss from military operations was in- 
evitable. More recently, settlements have been concluded 
with bondholders which postulate steady and peaceful 
progress in China’s economic prosperity. The intrusion 
of war has made the position of the railway loans any- 
thing but promising. Some lines, such as the Tientsin- 
Pukow, and Shanghai-Nanking, are directly exposed to 
damage. As the railway stocks received most specula- 
tive attention in the market earlier this year, their falls 
have been correspondingly severe. At present the full 
service is being met on the Gold Loan of 1899, while the 
Shanghai-Nanking bonds are receiving full current 
interest, subject to 18 months’ arrears and seven years’ 
sinking fund. 

The future of the loans on which settlements were 
reached last year—Honan, Canton-Kowloon, Tientsin- 
Pukow and Lunghai—must now be treated as entirely 
conjectural. The agreements were based on the assump- 
tion that the net surplus of the Chinese railways would 
continue to increase—on a scale comparable, perhaps, 
to the vast improvement from $8 millions in 1933-34 to 
$35 millions in 1935-36. For that reason, the resumption 
of full coupon payments and sinking funds, as revised, 
was to be a gradual process, Altogether, in present cir- 
cumstances, this group of bonds is quite obviously the 
most speculative of all China’s obligations in which 
British investors have a substantial interest. 


No one can pretend, at this moment, to assess the 
future of China’s credit. The war may introduce 
immense secular changes in Chinese history, or it may 
be shortly succeeded—as wars have often been succeeded 
in the Far East—by rapid recuperation and peaceful 
progress. China has hitherto shown goodwill towards her 
creditors, and, under the most favourable conditions, 
she will need much capital for her development. 
Whether the present ilities will modify her attitude 
towards creditor nations and their cash remains to be 
seen. But with the best will in the world, her ability to 
collect and transfer the secured revenues would neces- 
sarily be severely strained by a long war. The investor, 
in fact, may measure the potential damage to his 
interests—apart from political considerations, which are 
quite ange ble of assessment at the moment—by his 
estimate of the possible duration of hostilities. 





Investment Notes 


Course of Share Values.—The past month has 
brought a profound change in market sentiment. Prices 
were definitely on the down-grade before the end of 
August, but reputable investment counsellors could still 
reconcile with their conscience the giving of advice about 
an autumnal recovery. To-day, such counsel, even if it 
were given, would be unheeded. The continued fall has 
left sentiment thoroughly deflated, and many specula- 
tive positions which looked healthy enough two or three 
months ago are a source of widespread uneasiness now. 
Our customary chart, given on this page, brings out the 
significant fact that although Wall Street has declined at 
least twice as fast as London, equity share values in both 
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markets are more or less where they were in the spring 
of 1936. A month ago, Market Enemy No. 1 was be- 
lieved to dwell with the rising sun, in the East. To-day, 
the tendency is to locate him in the West, though 
whether his name is Roosevelt or Douglas or Dow is not 
quite clear. Actually, the fact that both markets have 
reached approximately the same relative point in their 
recession, and that both seem equally at a loss to dis- 
cover a really convincing explanation for their malaise, 
seems to suggest a deeper cause common to both. 


* * * 


The suggestion that ‘‘ speculative ’’ forces, in the 
popular sense, are responsible hardly squares with the 
facts. In London, one would not look for a widely 
extended position after nine months of persistently de- 
clining markets. In America, the complaint is that 
markets are too ‘‘ thin ’’—in other words, that there has 
been too little speculation. Further, the 55 per cent. 
margin rule in America is rigidly enforced when prices 
are rising and commitments are being enlarged, but the 
decision to close when a fall has reduced the cover below 
55 per cent. is left to the discretion of individual lenders. 
Some of the technical factors in London’s present posi- 
tion are discussed in the succeeding Note. Taking a longer 
view, it seems difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
stock markets—and the commodity markets—are dis- 
counting future developments in national and inter- 
national trade activity whose importance is primary and 
not secondary. To speak quite frankly, the past month’s 
events suggest that many people have reluctantly 
accepted in September what they refused to believe in 
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August—that a cyclical check to rising economic pros- 
perity is likely to occur within the next few months. 
Fears may be liars, but the odds against complacency 
have lengthened. 


* * * 


The Technical Position.—A fortnight ago some 
market observers were still confident that despite Wall 
Street’s collapse the technical position of the London 
market was sound. Heavy differences on international 
securities, it was said, were no concern of the London 
Stock Exchange. For reasons suggested in the preceding 
Note, however, the apostles of London’s isolation are 
less in evidence to-day. Their present doubts are more 
reasonable than their former unconcern. No investment 
lesson has been more conspicuously underlined this 
year than the close inter-relation of the world’s security 
markets. If Wall Street is on the verge of panic, trouble 
for London follows automatically. The notion that the 
two centres are insulated because they do not trade on 
the same floor will not bear a moment’s examination. 
London’s anxiety this week, therefore, is readily com- 
prehensible. To give a single instance, U.S. Steel were 
taken at $91 for the last make-up and are now no higher 
than $834. The speculative carrier of 1,000 shares must 
therefore find {1,500 to cover the depredations of the 
past fortnight alone. Losses of this order inevitably 
produce forced realisation of other securities, from which 
neither London nor Amsterdam and Paris is immune. 
Another unwelcome sign of the speculative aftermath is 
evident in the sharp break on the metal markets this 
week. In the spring, metals attracted the same type of 
operator as American securities, and much of the current 
weakness on the metal and stock exchanges appears to 
emanate from common sources. It is not surprising that 
rumour has played freely this week with the names of 
well-known broking and jobbing houses. Gossip in these 
matters almost invariably proves unreliable, but it is 
symptomatic. Clearly, technical weakness must be 
expurgated before the markets find a resistance point. 
It may well prove a matter of months rather than weeks. 
In the meantime, a series of delaying actions by the 
rearguard is all that can be hoped for. 


* * * 


Anglo-U.S. Taxation.—After collapsing last week- 
end, Wall Street has tried to stiffen its morale this 
week, though with no conspicuous success, In falling 
markets, there is no shortage of whipping boys, and Mr 
Morgenthau’s announcement that his discussions with Sir 
Frederick Phillips included the possibility of a recipro- 
cal taxation agreement added to their number. We dis- 
cuss the broad implications of the talks on page 24. The 
market assumed that the discussions contemplated the 
control of ‘‘ hot money ’’ by taxation measures, and 
interpreted the news as a bear point. The two parties, 
however, would presumably also consider the prevention 
of tax evasions and anomalies of double taxation which 
now exist. The present position of Anglo-U.S. taxation, 
indeed, is somewhat anomalous, and a proper agreement 
on the lines of our agreements with the Dominions would 
be welcome. The Inland Revenue authorities collect tax 
on the investment income of aliens, merely by the deduc- 
tion of tax at the standard rate at source, Any surtax 
payable by these non-residents is generally lost, but the 
bulk of the income tax due is easily collected. The U.S. 
Treasury, however, cannot employ this device, since no 
standard rate of income tax exists. Income tax is 
collected from the ultimate recipient of income. Thus, b 
establishing investment companies outside the United 
States, American investors can escape tax, for the 
authorities have never been able to force non-residents to 
make income and surtax returns, since the ultimate 
sanctions of the law could not be applied. Thus, the U.S. 
Treasury loses tax due from American nationals, in 


addition to tax upon American incomes owned by 
foreigners. 


* * * 


_ Mr Morgenthau has therefore introduced the withhold- 
ing tax, which is analogous to the British system of tax 
deduction at source. From all dividends payable to non- 
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resident investors, a tax of 10 per cent. is deducted—a 
rate which corresponds to the effective levy on an in- 
come of $21,600. Foreigners with lower incomes from 
U.S. investments are therefore taxed too highly. Non- 
residents with larger incomes are required to file an 
American tax return and pay income tax, surtax and 
capital gains tax, but this requirement 1s in-practice in- 
operative. Earlier this year, Mr Marriner Eccles pro- 
posed that the withholding tax be raised to 22} per cent. 
or 25 per cent., and it is possible that this rate may be 
imposed. If a level of 25 per cent. implied that the 
average non-resident had to pay a higher rate than an 
American citizen enjoying the same investment income, 
its introduction would represent differential taxation of a 
pernicious kind. There is insufficient information avail- 
able, however, to show where the ‘‘ just ’’ level of with- 
holding tax lies. More significant for the British holder 
of American securities, however, is his present liability 
to double taxation, since he pays British income tax 
upon his net American income. The gain to the British 
investor of a reciprocal tax agreement, therefore, would 
completely offset such an increase in the withholding tax. 
Any agreement to avoid double taxation would involve 
a loss to the British Treasury—perhaps {2,000,000 at 
most—which would be partially offset by the exchange of 
tax information. To the U.S. Treasury, even without an 
increase in withholding tax, the benefits of an agreement 
would obviously be substantial. 


* * * 


Hungarian State Loan.—An unique situation has 
arisen from the recent negotiations of the League Loans 
Committee with Hungary for a permanent settlement of 
the service on the League Loan of 1924. At the end of 
June the Committee announced the terms for future 
service, which were set out in our issue of July 3rd 
(page 26). They have been amplified this week by a 
memorandum outlining the future security of the loan. 
Interest will be reduced to 4$ per cent. on the 7} per 
cent. bonds and from August, 1940, a I per cent. sink- 
ing fund will operate. These are substantial conces- 
sions by the creditors, in view of the status of the loan 
and of Hungary’s greatly improved economic position. 
In reaching agreement on these lines, the League Loans 
Committee presumably felt that to accept 60 per cent. 
service would be more to the creditors’ long-term advan- 
tage than to attempt to impose the transfer of, say, 
80 per cent. of the service—a figure probably within 
Hungary’s capacity at present. The loan, however, is 
secured by a general bond, under which the Council of 
the League of Nations appoints three trustees (Sir Henry 
Strakosch, Signor Bianchini and C. E, Ter Meulen). 
The bond provides for the deposit of sufficient cash with 
the trustees to cover a half-year’s full service, and gives 
the Council power to re-establish full financial control 
if the service becomes endangered. Until August, 1933, 
coupons were met in full, with the help of the reserve 
fund, but since then only half interest has been paid. 
The trustees have issued a protest against the permanent 
settlement which the League Loans Committee has 
reached, on the grounds that it reduces the rate of 
interest throughout the extended life of the loan, discon- 
tinues the payment of pledged revenues to the trustees 
and makes no provision for payment to holders who do 
not accept the offer. The trustees are clearly justified in 
making their protest, but the League Loans Committee 


ae chose to put expediency before the letter of the 
nd. 


* * * 


Preference versus Ordi Shares. — Last week 
the directors of Petters, Ltd., published a scheme to 
reduce the dividend payable on the {200,000 of 7% per 
cent. cumulative preference shares from 7} per cent. to 
5$ per cent. in return for one quarter of the equity. 
Their further circular, issued this week, reveals no new 
facts, but has two remarkable features. It openly refers 
to the preference dividend as a “‘ charge.’’ And it defi- 
nitely informs shareholders that, if they do not accept 
the directors’ terms, the company will be liquidated, in 
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order that its successor may have the desired capital 
structure. The scheme, in tact, is the latest of many 
which bear witness to the revolt of ordinary share- 
holders against the tyranny of perpetuity. Investment 
theory has long been sceptical ot the ultimate merits of 
preference shares as such. The preference shareholder 
is debarred by his contract from sharing in the fruits 
of prosperity, while in adversity his dividend arrears 
are not merely unpaid but actually serve to whet the 
appetite of those who would worsen his position. But 
the decline in interest rates in the last five years has 
introduced a new and troublesome psychological factor 
into the equation. Preference shareholders, like ordin 
shareholders, are partners in the division of industrial 
earnings. In no sense are they holders of a charge on 
profits. But they commonly have no voting rights and 
are tactically at a disadvantage in skirmishing with those 
who hold control. 


* * * 


Recently, there have been many schemes designed to 
enable redeemable debentures to be converted to lower 
rates of interest. In these circumstances, the finality of the 
preference shareholder’s dividend rights are irksome to 
the directors of prosperous companies, and, apparently, 
intolerable to those whose ordinary shares are dividend- 
less. By pure coincidence, the disclosure of the Petters’ 
proposals came on the same day as the announcement 
of a conversion of the 6 per cent. debentures of another 
company—Tredegar Iron and Coal—to a 4} per cent. 
basis. Resentment of an apparent anomaly is human, but 
the law of contract is a divinity which hedges all busi- 
ness dealings. And the anomaly is only apparent and not 
real. The justice of asking preference shareholders to 
accept sacrifices in order that ordinary shareholders 
may receive dividends earlier in bad times would be 
more apparent if ordinary shareholders were accustomed 
to ask their preference colleagues to join them in cele- 
brating good times. They may naturally be impatient 
when they are receiving nothing and preference holders 
are receiving 74 per cent.—though more often, at such 
times, both classes are obtaining mil. But if preference 
holders asked for a little more, at a time when ordinary 
dividends were 15 or 20 per cent., they would certainly 
be told that those who make beds must lie on them. The 
moral may conceivably be that the preference share is 
an unduly rigid instrument of company-finance, particu- 
larly for enterprises whose profits are subject to extreme 
fluctuation. Wider adoption of the redeemable preference 
share might overcome some disadvantages; but there 
will always be an element of inexpediency and illogicality 
in a share which is excluded alike from participation in 
prosperity and from protection against adversity. 


Company Notes 


Obscuritas in Excelsis.—Lives there the man 
who still believes that no company’s financial position 
can be unknown so long as it conforms to the account- 
ing requirements of the Companies Act? If such there 
be, let him consult the report of Ranks, Limited, and 
hereafter for ever hold his peace. The latest balance 
sheet has three items on the assets side, totalling 
£7,813,515. One of these is shares in Joseph Rank, Ltd., 
““at cost ’’; it stands at £7,295,593, and represents 93 
per cent. of total assets. Out of total receipts during the 
past year, some £892,275 is derived from dividends and 
£1,072 from transfer fees and interest—the last two items 
being separated with what is surely supererogatory zeal. 
That, the company evidently believes, is all that share- 
holders know and all they need to know. The profit of 
the operating company, of course, is higher than the 
dividend paid to the holding company; the latter merely 
covers, with {60,000 to spare, the 18 per cent. distribu- 
tion which the directors are recbmmending. Not even the 
directors’ fees are disclosed—presumably all are salaried 
directors or are possibly paid by a sub-subsidiary. 
Although the security for Ranks shares is the equity of 
Joseph Rank, Ltd., no vestige of information is dis- 
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closed, either in the accounts or in the report, about 
the operating company, save that it has made reserves 
which the directors consider sufficient. Can it be main- 
tained in this year of grace that accounting obstacles pre- 
vent the publication, with the holding company’s report, 
of the accounts of Joseph Rank, Ltd., at the very least? 
Other equally important concerns experience no diffi- 
culty in this respect, and an increasing number provide 
full consolidated earnings statements. Or is it suggested 
that the conditions of the milling trade are such that 
the leading concerns must conceal their trading and 
stock positions from each other? In other respects they 
act with effective co-operation. In any case, the 
competitive argument against reasonable disclosure is 
much blown upon in these enlightened days. And this 
year, in particular, there are reasons why shareholders 
in Ranks, Ltd., should have extended information. They 
have recently provided increased capital towards financ- 
ing ‘‘ additional interests and stocks of increased value ’’ 
to the extent of {4 millions. How is this sum divided be- 
tween fixed and current assets? How does the wheat 
market situation affect the company? And how will 
dividend policy be determined in future on the increased 
capital? Shareholders should press for answers to these 
questions next Wednesday, and for fuller information in 
future years. 


* * * 


Rhodesian Copper Dividends.—The Mufulira and 
Rhokana dividends have not enjoyed a favourable 
market setting this week. With copper breaking 
below £47 in London and the United States domestic 
price twice cut to 12c. per lb. on the extraordinary fall 
in September demand, even the best declarations would 
have been damped. In fact, neither distribution is excit- 
ing. Rhokana’s final payment of 37$ per cent. makes 
a total dividend of 62} per cent. for the year, com- 
pared with 17} per cent. for 1935-36. But on the pre- 
liminary estimate of profits issued last July (£{2,010,000) 
earnings of 82 per cent. were shown for the ordinary, 
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and this figure excludes some {£143,000 gross which 
Rhokana will receive from the maiden Mufulira dividend 
of 3s. per share—covered probably with 1s. 6d. margin 
—on {2,988,873 of share capital. Rhodesian Selection 
Trust, which holds a 64 per cent. interest in Mufulira, 
should receive about {287,000 gross—a figure which 
suggests potential earnings of 11 per cent. on the 
increased R.S.T. capital—and a maiden dividend. The 
5s. shares, however, are still quoted at 20s. which dis- 
counts the future potentialities of Mufulira to a degree. 
Rhokana, at 10} after Wednesday’s sharp fall are now 
on a dividend basis of over 6 per cent. when allowance 
is made for dominion income tax relief. Rhodesian 
Anglo-American which holds 54 per cent. of the 
Rhokana capital, pays 15 per cent. against 5 per cent. 
With copper stocks tending to rise, a weak United States 
market, and a maximum price, seemingly of {50, the 
co outlook is clearly less encouraging. Shareholders 
still’ have one important bolt in their locker—the 
possible reimposition of restriction. But that may be 
fired before their companies’ current year has run its 
course. 


* * * 


Colliery Company Results.— Accounts of coal 
companies published this year have sometimes made a 
mixed showing, but the long period improvement is 
clear. Where progress has occurred, it has usually been 
substantial. Continued expansion of industrial demand 
has offset the rising tendency of costs with a good deal to 
spare and labour troubles have died down. Despite some 
recovery in exports (shipments from January to August, 
1937, were 26,226,000 tons, against 22,389,000 tons a 
year ago), export trade is still far below pre-depression 
levels. Its importance is dimmed, moreover, by the 
apparent success of the Central Selling Scheme, which 
commenced in August, 1936. Various companies have 
attributed part of their increased profits to better prices 
obtained under the scheme. It is significant, however, 
that at the Manvers Main Collieries meeting last Tues- 
day, Mr F. C Hunter pointed out that the scheme de- 
pended as much on co-ordination between districts as 
on the work of the separate organisations. Colliery 
results have, at any rate, been among the more interest- 
ing of the many good reports published in the past 
month. The following table sets out comparative profits 
for a selection of companies : — 




















| 
Ordinary Present 
Company i % Earned 
(accounts to Bed ton | for 
June 30) Ordinary Earned| Paid | Price : 
0% 0% per {1 | Yield % 
° share 
< | alee 
Manvers Main :— ‘ ‘se 
MEE ccccusteias 137,177 | 51,992 | 67,784 | 11-2] 4 
a 106,014 | 29,236 | 54,898 89 4 246/499 
CEE secmseniades 160,323 | 49,078 | 84,391 12-2 5 
Barrow Barnsley 
BED svcsinecssbe 72,201 | 20,000 | 20,537 6:2 6 
 Bactemecness 116,820 | 25,000 | 58,053} 19-9 10 3s 3/513 6 
Hilton Main :— | 
DIO evebconacsed 19,842 ° | 12,843 7-9 5 
BEEP < ebpanddncses 53,484 ° 42,172 | 26-3 15 4261670 
peters 50,905) * 36,352 | 19-3 | 133 
Cannock Assocd. : | 
yeas 177,568 | * )141,181 | 11-3) 10 | 34 9/515 3 





u — . +: ; aS 
alk ponte shown after depreciation. + Six months only. } Period from June 4, 


The increase in Manvers Main dividend may seem 
modest, but the company spends considerable sums on 
modernisation, and even after providing £20,000 more 
for depreciation, the whole of the excess of earnings over 
payments (£40,301) is used towards writing off expendi- 
ture on pits. The current position shown in the balance 
sheet is somewhat improved, but the excess of liabilities 
still amounts to £102,000, against £141,000 a year ago. 
Barrow Barnsley have made an equally conservative 
distribution, £15,000 being set aside to start a general 
reserve, while as much as {43,254 has been spent during 
the financial year on improvements to properties and 
plant. A small setback in Hilton Main earnings is due to 
a lower output following technical troubles in the South 





District, and the reserve provision, repeated at 
{10,000, also represents a substantial part of total 
profits. The first year’s working of Cannock Associated 
Collieries has produced a 10 per cent. dividend, though 
the co-ordination of the different collieries which the 
parent company was formed to amalgamate is far from 
complete. z . 

Outlook for Rubber Shares.—As the market 
expected, last Tuesday’s meeting of the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee was followed by no 
announcement of any change in the present 90 per cent. 
export quota. It was, indeed, believed that it was too 
late to change the percentage for the current year, and 
that any decision regarding the quota for the first part 
of 1938 would be premature. But the mere fact that a 
reduction in the quota had been canvassed is symptom- 
atic of the profound change that has come over markets 
during 1937. For the present position of rubber, the 
situation in the United States is held responsible. Nor 
is actual experience encouraging. Of the world consump- 
tion of raw rubber the United States takes over half, 
and three-quarters of her consumption, in turn, is used 
in tyres—the production of which, however, is not pro- 
portionate to that of automobiles. But from January to 
July, 1937, the absorption of rubber by the United States 
rose by only 7 per cent. compared with 1936 (the whole 
increase occurring in the first quarter), while British 
consumption rose by 20 per cent., and in other im- 
porting countries by 26 per cent. In the meantime, the 
rise in profits of rubber companies has been among the 
most striking in the whole field of investment. We show 
below the recent earnings record of four companies whose 
results have lately been published :— 


Ordinary Shares 
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% % s. diffs 
re f8 126,274 81,071 | 5-5 5 
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I ee 271,609 | tones 14-2 10 ({)) 
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nT samen? obese | 5-2 5 
1936 ........-see | $315} 3358] 1-3 3 28 9 |619 3 
SN dist aatennasecas 27,341 | 25,340 | 10-2 10 an | 
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+ After estate and selling expenses. 
1936, £163,736; 1937, £186,378. 


In two cases the profits figures understate the rapid 
recovery made by rubber producers, for nearly 70 per 
cent. of the gross sales receipts of Malayalam Planta- 
tions come from tea, and the Bajoe Kidoel results are 
affected by the unremunerative coffee production. Nor 
has the whole increase in profits been passed on in 
dividends, for Malayalam have placed {£50,000 to reserve 
against £20,000, and Tandjong have allocated {£6,200 
to depreciation instead of {1,100. The recent trend of 
consumption in the United States, and this week’s break 
in the commodity to the lowest level this year are dis- 
appointing to rubber shareholders, for current yields 
clearly imply hope of further improvement. 


* * * 


_ Other Rubber Results.—Rubber shares must con- 
tinue heavy so long as Mincing Lane is depressed and 
rubber at 8d. A summary of further rubber company 
reports is the only source of cheer for the rubber share- 
holder. Results comparable with those of the 
large producers (dealt- with in the previous Note) 
are reported by Kulim Rubber, whose dividend 
is raised from 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. This con- 
cern shows sales and stock of rubber at £39,503 for the 
year to June, compared with {23,340 for the previous 


* Share capital at June 30: 1935, £81,145; 
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period, the average price rising from 7.01d. to 8.774. 
per lb., London landed terms. Bantam (Java) and Lang- 
kapoera (Sumatra) are among the larger rubber com- 
panies whose reports have been issued recently. The 
former company discloses very satisfactory profits of 
£28,990, which cover the 15 per cent. dividend (against 

per cent.) with a good margin. The latter concern has 
increased its net profits steeply from {2,527 to £12,537, 
and the ro per cent. distribution absorbs only two-thirds 
of the available earnings. Within the next six months the 
International Rubber Committee must communicate to 
the signatory Governments whether and on what terms 
restriction should be continued after 1938. Further 
market uncertainty may be revealed towards the end of 
this period, but on the basis of the present quota the 
increase in production during the current year may 
enable efficient companies to maintain their recent level 
of profits, provided that Mincing Lane soon finds a 
resistance point. It it fails, shareholders will begin to look 
for help from a tightening of restriction. 


* * * 


Other Company Results.—Other reports available 
this week include some interesting reports from industrial 
companies of moderate size—many of them presenting 
their first accounts. Our usual analysis of profit and loss 
accounts appears on page 48, and the results are dis- 
cussed on page 37, under the heading ‘‘ Shorter Com- 
pany Comments.’’ The report of Austin Motor Company 
discloses an increase in gross profits from {1,496,696 to 
£1,665,125. Net profits are £87,004 higher at £877,077, 
and the 50 per cent. dividend, already announced, is 
covered by earnings of 78 per cent. A total of £207,046 
is set aside to capital and general reserve, increasing the 
funds to {1,100,000. Pressed Steel announces a dividend 
of 14 per cent., less tax, compared with 10 per cent., 
tax free, or 13} per cent. gross. Some 552,545 new 5s. 
ordinary shares are to be offered to shareholders at par 
in the proportion of 1 in 5. 
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Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of 
company meetings commence on page 38 of this issue. 
In his address to City and International Trust members, 
Mr Louis H. Kiek analysed the trust’s portfolio. 
Interests in Great Britain and the Dominions had 
increased to 47.2 per cent., while nearly half the invest- 
ments were in equities. At the Allied Industrial Services 
meeting, Mr W. H. Rhodes ascribed the higher 
profits to an increased demand for certain services, com- 
bined with more extensive equipment for handling a 
larger volume of business. Our reports include those of 
two rubber companies. Mr Walter Hillier told Tangoel 
Rubber Estates shareholders that the average price 
realised amounted to gjd. per Ib. London equivalent, 
while costs were moderate. It was explained by Mr 
H. M. Graham at the Johore Rubber Lands meeting that 
the decrease in the rubber crop was due in part to a 
change in their system of tapping. The increasing uses 
of diatomite for insulating and industrial purposes were 
discussed by Mr Frank S. Russell at the Jnternational 
Diatomite meeting. In particular, developments had been 
encouraged by recent advances in the price of coal. The 
importance of scrap iron to the industry of this country 
was discussed by Mr Joseph Ward at the Thos. W. 
Ward, Ltd., meeting. A coherent policy had at last been 
devised. A review of the manifold activities of Carrier 
Engineering Company was given at the annual meeting 
by Mr S. L. Groom, who pointed out that the fact that 
their business was diversified would enable their pro- 
duction programme to be carried out economically under 
any conditions of trade. The re-armament programme 
had so far contributed only 12 per cent. of turnover. 
Otherwise their business might best be described as that 
of thermal engineers, for apart from air-conditioning 
units the company’s products ranged from refrigerating 
machines to heat distributing plants. 


GOLDEN MOMENTS 


Football 


The whistle starts the first game of the season. Lead- 
ing his side as he did in the Spring he takes the op- 
posing backs by surprise and slams the ball into the 
net before the game is a minute old—the first goal 
scored in the season. 


What a Golden Moment it must be for him! But even 
he cannot smoke a better tobacco at a shilling an 
ounce than Cut Golden Bar.—But it must be Wills’s! 
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2 oz. vacuum tin 





| AN OUNCE 





tusued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland). Ltd. C.8.90 8. 
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THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET: OCTOBER 5 ACCOUNT: OCTOBER 7 
Wit fears rather than business to occupy its hands, the 
London Stock Exchange has an uneasy week. Rumour 
has been rife and the market will be relieved if the next settle- 
ment is successfully surmounted. But many stocks which stood 
on apparently firm ground even after the N.D.C. crisis are still 
falling in the—apparently—bottomless pit. Wall Street's 
slump of one day is London’s trial the next, and with signs of 
speculative weakness in the commodity markets, the ‘‘ House 
is in no mood for further ordeals, though it fatalistically 
accepts their possibility. Although dealings opened with signs 
of greater steadiness—some industrials were rather higher 
on Monday and Tuesday—the improvement has since been 
; wholly lost, and nervousness is prevalent. 

Even the gilt-edged section was uncertain at the close on 
Wednesday. The resumption of corporation borrowing may 
have been responsible in part, but there was, in fact, some 
further selling of the Funding 2} and 2} per cent. issues. The 
market’s policy of switching from dated issues into “ longs 
in order to profit from current yields argues a conviction regard- 
ing the future of low interest rates which was not very wide- 
spread before the new issue holiday. New Zealand issues 
improved on the budget statement, and corporation scrips 
were not greatly moved by the resumption of new issues. . 

Interest in the foreign market was concentrated upon Far 
Eastern bonds. Chinese bonds (whose cover is discussed on 
page 26) were in short supply, and rose on persistent demand. 
Japanese issues reflected uneasiness regarding the financial 
position, and Brazilian bonds fluctuated within narrow limits, 
on the whole tending lower. 

Home rails recovered appreciably early in the week, with 
rises of half a point. The group, however, was affected by 
the general mid-week disturbance in the market, and ignored 
the satisfactory traffics. London Transport ‘‘C ”’ stock was 
weak on a further fall in receipts, and concern regarding future 
earnings prospects. An early improvement in the Argentine 
rail market, in anticipation of the dividends, was not 
maintained. 

Industrial shares passed a very confused and uncomfortable 
$ week. With few intermittent exceptions prices tended down- 
kp wards, with a culminating break on Wednesday. Thursday’s 
& apparent steadiness was not more than the halt of a dazed and 
retreating army. Last week’s misfortunes have left their 
mark, and the extraordinary behaviour of trans-Atlantic 
issues is unsettling London. They slumped badly on Friday 
and Monday, revived on Tuesday and crumbled away once 
more on Wednesday, U.S. Steel leading all these movements. 
Cable and Wireless have been flat throughout the week. 
The Coal and Iron and Steel groups also proved reactionary, 
although particular shares improved at times, among them 
Ocean Coal, Firth Brown (on a higher interim), Lambeth (on 
hopes of a rise in dividend), Sheepbridge and a few others. 
Electrical equipment shares have been among the firmer 
groups, but there has been little business among the supply 
shares. Motors and aircraft were weak, together with shipping 
issues. 

Harrods B.A. were conspicuously better among stores issues, 
and Marks and Spencers particularly poor. Breweries, tobacco 
and provision shares staged a rather hesitating rally on Tues- 
day, but they followed the same trend as the majority of markets 
on other days. Textiles and rayon shafes have been definitely 
dull. Movements in the miscellaneous department defy 
generalisation. The most interesting has been the strength of 
Ranks on the report. The only consistently bright corner has 
been in the banking and insurance groups which have faith- 
fully followed the upward tendency in gilt edged. 

Some firmness has been evident in the oil market, so far 
as this applies to any section dependent upon American 
4 influences. Business has been small throughout. Recovery 
3 started on Monday with sharp buying of Eagle issues and 
Anglo-Iranian, and continued on the two following days with 
Paris buying of internationals, especially Shell and Royal 
Dutch. Trinidad Leaseholds were weak pending the accounts, 
now due next month. Most of the gains were wiped out on 
Wednesday. : 

Rubber and tea shares have been extremely idle and generally 
weak. The collapse of rubber prices to the lowest levels of the 
year gave rise to some precautionary marking down of quota- 
tions. The mining markets were also flat late in the week 
following the break in metal prices. Kaffirs and diamond 
shares which had done distinctly well earlier lost many of 
their gains, and the whole Rhodesian group fell as a result of 

isappointment with the Rhokana dividend. 
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“FINANCIAL NEWS” MARKET INDICATORS 


|Sept. 23 |Sept. 24 | Sept. 27| Sept. 28 Sept. 29, Sept. 49 
pproximate total of bar- 











gains recorded 7,218 | 7,715 | 6,575} 7,625] 6,495 
ing Say 1936" ae 9,157 | 10,002 | 12,097 | 11,566 | 10,127 | 10,765 
SscuriTty MoveMENTS 
Index of 9 535— 100) oor 108-0 | 107-4] 107-4] 107-6] 106-4] 106-4 
index , t 
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; : terest 138-8 (Feb. 10), 
ipa 1006 | ee en 1n8. (in. a; ok totes 136-2 Gone a3). 
Highest 1937 : Ordinary Shares 124-8 (Jan. ); Fixed Interest 136-6 (Jan. 4). 
Lowest 1937 : Ordinary Shares 105-6 (Sept. 20); Fixed Interest 126-0 (Sept. 8). 

ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT ee 
aries’ Index of 177 industrial ordinary share prices, 
caeaeeas 80-6 on Tuesday last, showed a fall of 2:8 points 
from 83-4 registered a month earlier. Over one-third of the 
substantial decline which has taken place since September, 
1936, when the index stood at 88-2, has occurred in the past 
month alone. Though the corresponding yields have risen— 
the figures are 4-52, 4-36 and 3-62 per cent., respectively— 
they have not increased in inverse proportion. | Gilt-edged 
stocks, on the other hand, have been stable during the past 
month. The recent decline in prices has been widespread, as 
the selected indices demonstrate below. The usual monthly 

particulars of fixed interest securities are also included. 
ee  —————— 























Prices Yield 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) (% ) 
(and No. of Securities) Year | Month | This Year | Month | This 
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(Sep. 29,|(Aug. 31,|(Sep. 28, | (Sep. 29,|(Aug. 31,) (Sep. 28, 
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OVERSEAS STOCK EXCHANGES 
NEW YORK 


Business closed last Saturday with industrials a fraction higher 
than Friday’s close—the lowest level recorded this year. Prices 
have oscillated widely in each day’s trading this week, but the 
general trend has been upward, with trading on a substantial 
scale. Monday opened with a slight advance on Saturday's 
close, followed by a sharp decline in the first hour, and a 
subsequent advance which left prices $4—$5 higher on the day. 
This movement was assisted by the Federal Reserve Board’s 
action to widen the basis of credit by making various kinds of 
commercial paper, including bills issued on real estate and hire- 
purchase transactions, eligible for rediscount. Tuesday closed 
with prices above the opening but below the best, and Wednes- 
day saw a first hour relapse followed by renewed buying and a 
good advance in prices. Copper issues naturally resisted the 
improvement since the commodity price has been reduced by 
2 cents to 12 cents per lb. Several industrialists have declared 
that there is no justification for expecting a further industrial 
setback. Ivon Age estimates steel mill activity for the current 
week at 74 per cent. of capacity against 76 per cent. for last 
week. Freight car loadings for the week to September 18th 
were the highest for any week since 1930. Most business 
indices bear out the warning of the industrial spokesmen 
against undue pessimism, though steel and tinplate are not 
favourable. The bond market has moved in sympathy with 
stocks. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., of 
New York, we print the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices (1926= 100) :— 
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~ North Hillington Estate is situated in the of an economic start to his business and 
oad heart of the Scottish Industrial Belt—near encouragement to its growth. 
- ae ae mS & 2,000,000. doorstep Factories for either light or heavy industries 
last a's ; 6,000,000 near-by market. can be leased. Capital expenditure for building 
Sth Modern Clydeside docks are at hand and is eliminated. Rents are low as the company 
oa Firth of Forth docks are only 25 miles distant, does not operate for profit. Factories are 
€ i ‘ ‘ 
oa which places the East and West ports of heated by the estate. Process steam is avail- 
“ith Scotland within easy reach. Transport facili- | able. The Estate is a free delivery and 
ties by air, river, road and rail are convenient. collection area for railways. Railway sidings 
“of Thus distribution is assured for both home are available if required. Insurance and 
can and foreign markets. upkeep of factories and upkeep of roads are 
. i : aid by the estate. 
— By the services and amenities placed at his P y 
1.28 disposal, the manufacturer has the opportunity For full information and particulars apply to 
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In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks 
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when the stock stands at a discount the earliest date when the quotation is above par. 
account being taken of any enhancement or reduction of interim dividends. Allowance 
| _ Prices, | 
Year 1937 | ‘Price, | Price 
Year 1996 | Jam.lto | s =| | Rie, _ 
i 29, || Name of Security | *| or | Sept. 29, 
daiieatacod ve | 1937 | 1997 | Fall | 1987 
‘High-| Low- | High-7 Low- 
est est est est. | } 
if | j F “i a ee a 
87: MI, econsptahors | 73g) 7 " 4 7 10 
ie it 113-1058 | Do. ao! feed. at Y rm 
! \lon or after Feb. 1957 (m) | 108 108; | + 3 8 6 
ik May toot) Sot Toreador | sts St 3 Ts 
i 7 » 1945-0 ....6- i] j ee 6 
3 108 soat'|| 1008! so || De after 196i... | | +#] 38@ 0 
111} 107 | 108 | 105 | Do. 44% 1940-44...... || 106f | 1066 | + 4) 210 0 
‘ 7 = | 117g 1133 | wee: 1944-64 ...... | 113} | 1gx) + §) 3 2 3 
f | Funding 24% 1956-61 || 87; 88 | +} 3 4 6 
rou 101 H 101 | 92 | Funding 3%, 1989-69 | 93 | 95 | | 334 
! | Bh Bere ie 85 ee 
il 115 109 | | 111 | 109fx) + 2 | 
oni | ss | 108 || Funding 4 cae 9} +4] 217 6 
1174) 113 | Vi 08} +! 312 6 
108 } 108%) |W | +] 310 0 
1 101; i Bee ye: 
7 } 72 | 1 | .. | 315 9 
853 | |. | S97 0 
100 | 96 | | 87 |i ‘ (+2) 316 0 
: 1208 | 116 | 11 | ioat | % 1958-68 noe 
107 | 104 |) 10 1 | Dos # Beene 103} | 103} | 313 9 
| Dom. vts. 
113§ | 109% | 109% | 105 || Australia 5% 1945-75.. | 108 | 108 | 318 0 
1 1 | 1048 | 101 l Gandia a% 1940-60 ... || 103 | 103 2 18 11 
; 118§ | 114 |) 116} | 1128 | Gold Coast 44% 1956... || 113 | 113 | 3 6 
i. a7 i ass j ike hy ~e& hy Ee 115 = | 311 0 
; ... || 108 | 108 
1095 | 1063 |! 107 | 1038 | Qosensland 3 1 104 | 104 | lous 
M7 | 13$ |) 4 cnn oe 75...) 2 | U2 | | 3 69 
a 4 es | 108 | op || Argentine 44% Stg. Bds || 1013 | 101 | — 3 | 
102 | 90 | 105 | 98 | Asseria 76 4057 alin i ioe | ie | uu tae 
9 | sz | 91h! ‘Do. 44% 1934-59... | 39 | 89 | 5 8 8 
By Bh) sabe Aine tron) 3 | 69 | 69 | 1/315 
974 | || 102, | 96 || Belgian 4% red. by 1970) 101 | 101 | 400 
274 14 | 30g! 245 | Bulgaria 74% we || 305 | 305 | 8 6 Om 
65¢ | 89 | 69 || Brazil 5% Fund. 1914.. || 75. zs -- | 612 6f| 
16 || 28 | 224 | Chili 6% (1929) ......... | 246) 238! —-1 | on 6 
66 || «(94 57 || China 1912) pooeqene | $7 64 | +64) 716 3f 
| 80 || 101 | Do. 5% (1913) ......... | 62 | 68 | 46 | 55 iy 
ats 9st } 107$ | 1 ia 8%...... } 107 | 107 | ... | 743 10 
a 1. $2 || Danish saiiainaiarsapaneis || 97 97} | | $1 6] 
sep | 102 | 105t | 101 || Reypt U ig) (1983) | oa” | sos | ig | *S 3 2 
= ss | os | ey | Free ipa | at] a | 8 8 ee 
rintsist 7% Dawes Ln. || 60 6i | +! | 1110 © 
© | | ih) se cece hoes | ott ee 
| Ln. oe | ~ | 618 Ow 
454 | 38 || Do. 7% Refugee ...... | 41 ai | 
52 24 | 62 j sal | Faneary 7} npensenpesen | 57 57 oie 8 10 ol On 
H oat | | Japanese 1936-65 || 68 6  -2 | 81 9 
974 | 83 574 || Do. 6% (1924) red 1959 || 73 | 71 | -2  g 2 9 | 
144 | 105 || 120° | 1105 | 4% 1911 ... | 1 
| i% ewe |} 215 15 ie 310 0 
ai ei 54 | aaa nailed } $8) SB)... | 
Ot sannshoniannia 64 | 6 | .. | 1018 9 | 
1 8} 13 || Roumania 4% Con. | } 
né | 12 6 11 Fr | Roame i 1909 eh ay os oe 
| B . (1951) | 
9% | 79 96 91 | rE Corts. (3% Man i Os oe" Tt see 
‘| Corporation Stocks || ‘Ase <e 
27 22 25 | 22 || Berlin 6% 1932-57...| 23 | 23 | .. 
119) | 116 || 118 | 111 || B'mgham 5% 1946-56 |) 112 | 113 | 41 | 3 °F 
; 120 | 117 | 119 | 113 || Bristol 5% 1948-58... || 113 | 115 | +2 | 3 97 6 
84 64 | 82 | || Danzig % (#) (1950)... || 65: 654 | seh 790 
121g | 117} | 119 | 115 | BE. London 5% 1960-70 | iret iF 3 
97 2 [87 -e  Sondencnaitee | 83 a" | 318 3 
é 1 Wt | 97 | Seine (Dpt of 4% 1982, 100} 1003 | | 410 3 
Yonnby | 1 
‘: Last two | 
; Jan.1to | | Price, | Price, 
; Dividends *) i 
i - 29, Name of Security _ { Sept. | y | geet ae 
i High-Low (a) [e) | 1987 | 1937 | Fall | 1987 
f = | oi | % % | Public Boards | | l tne 
a | 24) 2§ | Central Elec. 59% 1950-0) 112) ) 1191 a 
‘¢ | 1 | Lounon Passuncen ‘ — 7 9) 
; a 1 iL | “ar | 
| i 1298 110 2 | 2 | Pag 1885-2008. 13 im . | 319 6] 
ba 109 104" | | 23 | 2 | 44% ST.F.A.” 1942-72 105 | 105 | | 3 10 0 
DR ices ct Se east 
1} Met. Wat. Bd. “B” 39, aes 
121 1134 | Ptot Lada.5% 1950-20 buy (ai | 38 é | 
i || _ British wa | 
S54 | 240 #(2)), G. Western Ord. Stk... 65 | 66g) 41 
: ! Nil || L. & N. B’st'n Def. Stk. || 5 5 ee 4) 
f 1 Zz. | Nil Nil | Do. 5% Pret. Ord.... |) 10 | 10 | °” NaS | 
f 1 S(e 14) Do. 5% Pref. 1955... || 98 | 98 | |” 2 3 
31 | Nil(c)| He) || Do. 4% 2nd Pref. Stk. || 98 41 sie} lisa 
4(c) | (a) Do. 4% ist Pref. Stk. |) 72 | 72 Lane 
| Na) 1416) L.MS. Ord. Stk.......... a] 32 1473] sie 3 
33) a sepeeeie | BY att) 3G 
(8) | b ile sensuscce 
274 | 21 : Nil(c) }\c) || Southern Def. Stk... | ap] ag] tt | ets 3] 
87¢ || 5(c) | 2a) | Do. 5% Pref. Ord. Sti./| on) Fee? | 
t 106 24(a) a0H) De. Of Buel. Stk. ... 113} | 1134 | rte ° 
+ | as | Om. 
| 16, | Nil | il | Antofa ta Ord. Stk) 19 | 19 Nil 
: 20) || Ni | Ni || BA‘Gr Ste Oe a || 23 | 26 | ai a: 
f 31$| 18 | Nil | Nil | B.A. Western Ord. Stk. } Hf Nil 
: a 172 || Nil | Nil Ic. Argentine Ord. Stk. ||} Ts Nil 
é 4 | Nil_| Nil | C. Uruguay Monte V. 5 * = 4 
: 18 9} Nil | Nil | Can. Pacific Com. ($23) 10 ~ Na 
it git} 86 | 1 | (1 | Can Nat. 1927 Guar. 2% ot | 1, 
<% 37 | 33 | Xe) c) || Costa Rica Ord. Stk. oe a a. 2 
if 9 | 94 | Nil | NO |i bone Renee Soe oe hse * 
7 46 | 20 || Nil | Nil |) Do. | att = 
1 So) 8 ES eteees 3c |e 
ey | | | Nil | Nil || Nitrate Riys. (£10)... | 50} 50)- 
ra) | 12(a) | San Paulo Ord. Stk.” || “gag | “ge 7 
28/9 | 20 | Mc) || Taltal Rly. Ord. Basser or 
il |, Utd. Havana % 





ae 

















THE ECONOMIST 























below allowance is made for interest 
includes any profit or loss on redemption ; 








accrued since the last date of pa 


|| _ Prices, 
Year 1937 Lasttwo | 
Jan.1to | Dividends 
Sept. 29, | 


inclusive 


| High-| Ue Low: 





1937 
“(a | © “ee x eet 


HH Banks | 
40/- | S2/- | S{a) | 5(b) Bank of N. Zealand {1 || 


376 | 332} | 6(a) 
80/10}, 71/6 | 7(b) 
48/3  40/- | 3(d) 

& | 40(0) | 


1 8 
al a 8(c) 
101/—| 87/6 | 6(c) 


1 
15/9 | 12/10} p34) 


Se 





October 2, 1937 
a LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


yment, lees income tax at the standand rate. Where stocks 
where stocks redeemable at or before a certain date the final date of repa 
The return on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated by reference to 


is made for accrued dividends in calculating the yield on “cum div.” shares, 





ramet Seusty | S| OE 


6(b) | Bank of E 


(a 


j Jia) | 


Barclay B. ( 


A fl 

k. of A ts 

| 8c) || Bk. of Montreal ($1 | 

| 5(C)(0)/S8 00) Bk. of N.S. Wales 
6(c) || British Overseas 


Chtd. of India 


S 


seereeeee 


A 
5) 


(0)3&( | Comcel. Bk. of Aus. 10/- 














{ 
1 





























om 
|e 
Futon, 7 Yield 
Fall | or 
£s. d. 
s5/- | 35/— 411 6e 
con 3344xi +2 | 3 9 
73/6 | 75/-| +1/6| 315 0 
44/—| 44/-' .., 212 6 
sat 411 5 
£419 | £41 — 4] 316 6 
26 din 3 2 Se 
92 92/ 610 6 
13$x) 13} 5 38 
13/9 | 13/9 | 316 6x 
83/9 | 83/9 | 319 3 
52/6 | 52/6 316 0 
90/- | 90/- 411 0 
1 10 sie 446 
£944 | £95 +1 515 2 
59/6 | 60/6 | +1/-| 319 0 
8} 8} a 400 
85/- | 86/—- | +1/-| 314 o 
40 40 tia 315 0 
41 41 abs 510 0 
148] 148) 4+%4/ 420 
461 +2 | 312 6 
15 15 oe | 08 8 
90/6 | 90/6 | 319 6 
65/- | 65/- 579 
6 6 433 
13 13 | § 00 
47/6 | 47/6 443 
27 274 | «-. 360 
13) 14 +) 218 OF 
10 10 oo: 6 8'® 
5 5+) +4!) 3 69 
30 ache os 
11 11 +! 213 9 
a. ewe 
1 1 oo. | SIZ OF 
15 15 - | 316 0 
34 +] 215 OF 
106/3| 106/3| ... | 117 OF 
1 1 a 8 3 
st +4! 314 0 
17 174} +34! 316 3 
ss/-| as/-| ... | 3 3 6 
7 7 | 2 6 6f 
1 18. | 210 6¢ 
280 ow § 28 9 
703 | 70; ... | 45 1 
6/-| 5/6 | —6d Nil 
13/3 | 13/-| —3d!} 216 0 
235, 235 “Se we 
85 wee 484 2 
14 145 he on ee 
260 | 2544 | —53| 4 6 5 
20 |290 | .. | 498 
18/9 | 18/9 “a 410 0 
272 | 270 | -2 | 4 5 2 
1674 | 1664 | —-1 410 1 
27 -3 | 49 0 
| ot 6/—- | —3d| 2 1 0 
20 | -5 | 427 
2324 | 2323 |... 460 
222: 2174 | —5 § 12 
} 
14/—-| 14/-] ... | 218 6 
30) | 303) ... | Nil 
$2/— | $2/—| ... 413 6 
| 36/3 | 36/3) ... | 510 3 
19/9 | 18/9) ... | 4 5 4 
37/6 | 38/-| +6d > 5 18 Ot 
| 8} S| .. | 515 0 
| 28/—| 28/-; ... | 6 O 6 
| 29/6 29/6 | | ONG 
| 26/6} 25/- | —1/6| 416 0 
9 —%/| Nil 
13/6 | 13/ . | 49 0 
22/— | 22/- . | 616 6 
| 42/6 | 44/- | +1/6) 4 0 
| gg/-| sae | +6d| 216 0k 
| 82/3} 32/3; ... | 419 0 
| oe ole +6d | 3 8 6f 
91/6 91/6 | oo | & 6 0 
72/- | 71/6 | —6d| 319 6 
13/6 | 13/6; ... | () 
91/- 90/- | —1/-| 49 0 
107/-| 108/6| +1/6| 4 2 9 
127/-| 126/-| —1/-| 411 6 
120/6| 119/~| —1/6| 412 6 
45/6 | 45/- —éd| 416 3 
101/—| 101/-| ... | 411 0 
73/6 | 73/6| ... 415 3 
46} 77/-|—1/6| 412 6 
110/6 | 110/— —6d | 4 1 OF 
6| +6d' 7 2 6 
40/6 | 41/-| +6d|) 418 0 
25/~ | 25/3) +34) 415 0 
8i/- | 82/-| +1/-| 4 6 
26/— | 26/-| ... 812 0 
3/3| 3/3| ... | Nil 
47/6 | +1/3, 4 4 3 
1j-| Wj-} ... 313 0 
pd 13/9 | Nil 
48/l¢x! —7$d 419 6 
35/- Sat —1/-| 4 8 Ot 
40/-| 40/-| ... 4 0 Of 
12/6 | 12/9 | +34} 119 6 
27/9 | 28/14) +4 419 0 
13/— | 13/-| ... 318 0 
4 ; 
2 
3 
3 


| 82/0 | 168(b) 16§(a) District A £5, £1 pd. ... || 
| si | 50/6 | Sib) | Sta). Do. Bi fully paid.......| 
108/9 | +24(0) 4a) | Eng.Scot.&Aust. S {3nd 
tig | 10} | 18(c) | 18(c) | Hambros £10, £2 | 
£121§ | £924 | £3(d) £2h(a) | Hong. and S. ($125) ... |) 
69/- |58/10$ | 6(b) | 6(a) | £5, with £1 pd. || 
10%) 8H!) 7(0) | aa) | artins £20, £24 pd. ... 
94/6 | 81/- | 8(b) | 8(a) £1, fully pd. a 
444 | 38h 116) 4a) | Nat. of Egypt £10 eats 
47% | 39 | 9(b) | 9a) | Nat.ofl oat pe 
164 | 14 dy | 74(6) | 74{a) | ne Fw. Oe 
496 | 459 | 8h(a) | 8$(6) | Royal Bk. of 
16h | 14%) S(a) | 9(b) | St. of S. Af. £20, £5 pd. | 
101/44 88/6 | 9(0) | 9{a) | —— £6, 1 pd. | 
94/6 | | 1006) | 7#(a) | Alexanders 1 pd... 
ob | 5 i 5(6) | 5(a) Mestenet & ea I 
16%) 124) 17(b)| 9(a) pd. | 
54/9 | 44/3 | 6E(b) | 3¥(a) | Union singe ees 
32 | | 40) $0(8) | Alliance ully pd. ... || 
1s | 1s 18a) 140) Atlas (Ci aed ~ . | 
SF) of 820) ca ree 
i 2 | 32a 3 a s peas 1b fy. pd | 
} - 
224 | 19 | (o) t25(0) |, Pearl (£1) full 
a | 15 | "3 'a) 2sla) | Pear ye i tally pa | 
37 32$ || 4954(c) +25(a) || Prodeential OF per om 
4 | et ite Kc) +50(c)|) Do. £1, Do. (1, with ¢. paid. 
at) 8 | Sel $75(0)|| Roval } Regal gt, 101- pa ie | 
a ; 
93/- | a 1/3ta)} 188 Sun Insur.,£1 withS/- pd. 
ei | 7 S(6)| $1O(a)/ Sun Life Assur £1, fy pa 
at | 18k food rte), Yeti a 
ae | 275 iF 3}(a) | 8}(d) | Anglo-American, Deb. | 
70 2(c) | (c) || Anglo-Celtic Ord. ...... 
9/ 5/- | 1(c) | Nil (c)) Atlas Electric, etc. £1... | 
18/14) 12/- || 3(c) | 74/(c) |) Brit. Assets Trust 5/~... || 
258 | 233 || 6(b) | 4(a) || Debenture Corp. Stk.... ! 
91 | 83 | 1$(a)| 2$(6) || For. Amer. etc., i 
154} | 142 || 2$(a)| 4(6) || Guardian Investment... | 
a f (a) | 741) | Indus. and Gen. Ord... 
260 || 5(a) | | §(b) || Invest. Trust Def. ...... 
23/3 17/10} 24(a) | 6(b) |, Lake View Invest. 10/- | 
| 269 | 8(b) | 3}(a) | Mercantile Investment i 
sat | 288 | SH) 0) | Nectar cr 
7/9 | 5/9 | 14) ay) | Seo Scottish Investmeni/) 
25 | 229 | 710) | Troster oo | | 
253 | 2174 | 7(o) | 4(a) | Valted Seats Dente 
W9-| 139 | ayo | ao | Reenter 0 
4s/- | 2977 |  10(c) |! 
32 io Seer 
| i | a) 
| S820 90148) 12410) rs) a | 
30/6 | 25/- | a) | io) | } Forestal aed EY eal 
| 42/74 28/6 Nil | Nil | Hudson’s Bay Co. f1 ... 
$5/7$, 25/- | 2(a) | 4(b) | ae ng a 
14} | 5 Nii | Mt | Peruvian Pref Stk. 
18/44 a | aac) | 46) | | fi fi | 
a 9 | 7 Se 
1 57/6 | 41/6 a} H a | Se a fi... “| 
| Reomtion a” 
| 102/6 | 87/6 | 17}(b)! 5  Azeale 
| 37/9 | 31/- 3g sy) | Bar Perinef. 
|| 140/- 12 r180) TB) | Bass Ce ia) 
oun | ors i @ b)| 6 *) ) | Bass Ratcli Ord ee 
- @) | 11(6) |) 
Zehal So | 30 | 10) | Gley of Contos Oak 57 
124/9 | 1 029 | nia) 150) | Dastihees Oo Sud ip 
2 ie fa) Wel | arene oe 
i ) "s Ord. £1 weccccsce 
|e Sie olf) AS) Heese 
} 6) | 5{a) 12400) ceknen) Soe f) as 
S4/~ | 76/- || 14(b)| 4(a) || Simonds (H. & G.) £1... 
72p9 | oa, | {Ste eR S. African Bs, Bassas 
$5 ia 0) Hs} dar Water Of 
a) |) ° 
| Sia) | 1300) © Def. a 
I Coal and Steel 
Na BY Amal. Antheacite fi. 
55/6 Ala) | 6() || Baboock Wilcox ead 
7¢(c) | 10(c) PY cemnsens 
Mab} | at Denon, Teemaatite £2 < 
44 fa ip Brown hn) Ord. : 
u we 
sie) Sie Laird 9) 
a 7 } |e Oud. ica 
etc. 
vila worked 
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| 
Year 1937 || Last two 
Lope. 29, | Name of Security 
ive 
Hige [Tox g 2 he Coal, &c.—cont 
ae | 30/- 10(0) 7h(a 
ait] li 
37/6 | 29/3 50) 2y{a) 
| 35/- | 28/9 || S{c 
9 18/44) 14/- Nile 
. 16/3 | 11/3 || Nil{c 
27/44, 21/9 "Ns 
28/9 | 22/ c) 
~ 62/6 | 44/9 |t24 (0) 17 
1. 44/- | 37/- a 
6e 57/6 | 47/6 || 1 He 1 
9 83/6 | 25/ rt 
0 §5/3 | 45/- 6 
6 64/- | ie tai = 
4 seriol, 27 z/4 a 4 
3e wrial 19 
0 | 
S 10/- | "Br : Ba | 3 
$7 N 
3. we mt) a) 
0 si 29/0 26) 3 
; 49/4 B,) 2 
2 156/3 | 112/6 2A) 
Oo 83. | 6 7 c) 
0 
6/- 
> 12/6" ee | N | Ni 
> set ota] NUL | Nil 
6 55/- sf, 1K 10(c) | coat and P. ({1) . 
3 55/3 | 50/74) 7(b © | Comes aaa - | 
the | “aa | NO) “AP | Boece | 
33/- Stk. i 
; 60/3 59/9 nati 113}, Paton Patons & Bald Baldwins ae 
5 — Blectrical Manufects.| 
56/74| 44/- 10(c) || Associated Elec. ({1) ... | 
) 100/-} 91/6 e si British Insulated (£1)... | 
i+ soo | seie 186 } | Callenders 1) es | 
) - be 
37/6 | 30/- English Electric {1...... 
; oo 78/3 ui "if ; General Electric (£1) ... | 
) as \ a 7 15() Henleys (W T I | 
a $5). | 31/14) etch | 7H | eens Eg 
; Pan 
t oy ~. ‘o2 a Brazil Teas, 0 par wo 
. 31/6 | 25/6 ) | British Power & Light £1, 
) i Sai ey City of London £1 ee | 
; 54/74| 45/9 it | | Stenverteenes A 
at sso | aes at), > | ao his 
w 51/3 | 44/4 1% \| Metro. Electric {1 ...... 
4/9 | ase | 49(b mf North nT fi | 
| 56/6 45/9 b) ata '| North Metropolitan £1 } 
) 42/6 | 35/6 54) 2 (a) | Scottish Power £1 seta 
) 45/9 | 38/3 (6) | 3(a) |  ¥ Ebe a | 
; 27/- | 23/3 eo 
. | FP | |) | Seen et | 
“4 a Nene. -Tyne {1 ...... | 
1 1024 ae} 2hiel 8; Metropolitan tk. 
ove 40/7 ~ +2,’ a Assocd. t pee i 
27/6 | 20/6 I Siren. Seal. Arne Zi’... | 
, 87/9 | 30/- 894(a)|| Dennis 1/ se....ecrre0ses 
33/9 | 24/9 ashy | Ford Motors {1 ......... l 
ote 2/1} 2a) | i 7% | Guy cay een wh aan 
126/3 tors £1 seeee | 
ro = rib 2 | Morris Motors 5/- Ord | 
} y ' a ~~ secccccessovoee 
80/- | 68/6 || 174( Hoidgs. £1) 
! 139/- 93/9 740) 180) | Rolls- aa saiaeiity 
+ = 4 1238 yo 251" Standard 8/- ri } 
Motor 
| 10/44} 7/~ || Nil{e) Nile ts Bin TO) once } 
1 ‘ S(a) 1540) |) Clan Line Steamers (£1) | 
, sie | 29/9 | Nie) | 310 | Furman Why i | 
87/44) 28/104 Nile atc) | a 20 ws pacweee i 
5(c) || Allied Sumatra {1 ...... I 
ke : as "Anglo-Dutch iy iiace 
c | BaD LAAS £1 cccevceeceee | 
+ € Ste | Jhanzie Tea £1 ......++. | 
) a) | 6(d } orehaut Tea {1......... 
a 6) || Jokai oom £1 ..000- 
(c)} S{c) | Li lantations {1... | 
. 7(c if 1 Asiatic 2/-...... 
) a 74(c) | Rubber Trust {1......... 
10(c iis United — 2/- ... | 
: ¢) | 10(c) || Anglo-Ecuadorian | 
| | Anglo- Bl... 
8 2H “Anglo lena £1 deceee | 
: A | SAN Apex fl ee 
+ i 8 Si | 8479 1) NU | Nil |, Attock £1 ...ccceceneeeee ; 
, * = Nil, CostselieA(V.T ) 
@) | 22¢e(0)|| Burmah Oil £1........+++- 
. a rahe | Lobitos Oitfields £1 el | 
, 1 ‘Mey Mexican Eagle ( . $4) 
| by Roy Royal butch (i) | 
| 174 ce b sa | 
: Tha) | 1810 || VOC Ord 15/40 
, 38) ic) | 5(c) || Aerated Bread {1 eee 
c see | 
' ¢ i Amal. Dental 1... |) 
, 36/3 | He | Amal. Metal £4. ve a 
| 7(a) Ne || Assocd. Brit. ture 5/-| 
24/3 || Assocd. Newsprs. Df. s+ 
| ‘ae 85/3 i i 7 ‘ Assoc. P. Cement £1 ... 
oy cates 














annual 
(P} Annas er share. di 


more capital than in preceding year. 


vidend on eld sharps, val dividend 25 per cent., of which 1 























» Price 
Sept. | Sept. | Rise 
22, j 29, | Fal 
1937 ie 1937 | Fall 
| | 
31/3 | —1/9 | 
12/6 | —74a 
35/- | 
33/9 | +1/9 
7/3). 
14/9 | ... 
ae, tis 
/lf}| —4 
4e/3'| /* 
40/~ | -ijs 
§2/6| ... 
27/- | 
47/6} ... | 
= +1/3 
41/3 | +1 
so/- | 7/8 
13/3 | 
20/— 
7/3 | an 
a re: 
+7 
238 | 
i- | —7 
| 
132/6 | 132/6 | 
' 6/- | —9a | 
6/6 | —6d | 
6/6 | —3d 
9/9 9/6 | —3d | 
| 45/- | 45/- |... 
52/6 | 51/6 | on Be 
41/3 | 40/73) —744 
35/74 as) ae 
(7 -|-7 
55/- | 55/- a 
18/9 | 18/9 | <2. | 
45/6 46/- | +6d 
93, | 93/9x a 
92/6 | 92/6 | *.: 
53/9 | 55/- | +1/3 
33/6 | 33/6... 
82/- | 83/— | +1/- 
20/- | 18/9 | —1/3 
43/9 | 43/9 | 
33/1g 33/1}, 
$22 | $223 | +3 
67/6 | 67/6 |... 
28/6x 28/6x' ... 
| Sohe | 34/6 |... 
40/6 | 40/6)... | 
49/—- | 49/-) ... 
39/- 39/- |... 
33/6x 33/6x ... 
46j-| 46/-| -. | 
38/—- | 38/- | ... | 
32/6 | 32/6; ... | 
49/44 49/44) |. | 
37/6x 37/-x. —6d 
39/6  40/- | +6d 
24/6 as cae 
1 140} L eee | 
24/6 | 24/6 | 
| 103§ , 1033 | 
42/6 | 42/6 | ... 
43/9 | 41/3 | —2/6 
23/9 | 22/- | —1/9 | 
33/9 | 33/9}... | 
26/3 | 27/- | +94 | 
2/6; 2/6) .., 
67/6 | 67/6) ... | 
89/44 90/- +744) 
33/9 | 34/- | +34 | 
8/9 8/9 | * 
73/9 | 75/- | +1/3 
101/3 | 100/— | —1/3 
26/3 | 26/3 os 
150/- | 150/- 
8/9 | 8/9) ... 
9; 9] + 
5/9 | 5/6) — 
28/- | 29/- | +1/-| 
30/- | 29/- “We 
20/6 | 20/9 | +3d | 
35/3 ; 35/3 ... | 
34/— | 34/44) +454) 
30/- | 30/- ea 
41/3 | a 
40j- | 40/- 
sea ' 24/44) 
4/7} 4/7 
34/6 | 34/6 |... 
4/3 | 4/3 | ... 
i 
| 38/6 | 40/3 | +1/9 
37/6 | 37/6 | ... 
| g2/6 | 87/- | +4/6 
| 35/- | 35/6 | +6d 
41/3 | 40/— | —1/3 
3/6 | 3/44) —1 
127/-| 128/-| +1/- 
isle 43/9 | +1/3 
14/3 | 13/9 | —6d 
6/-| 5/9 | —3d 
Soy fos | = 
105/7$ 105/— | — 
117/6 | 115/- —2/6 
46/3 | 47/- +9d 
22/6 | ses 
17 16/9 | —3d 
28/9 | 28/9| ... 
17/6 | 1&— | +6d 
13/9 | 13/9 |... 
17/3x\ 17/9x +6d 
8g/9 | 87/6 | —1 “1s 
| 95/- | 75/- | 
65/- SS 


sl 
( 


— i my 5% tee 

m) Including of 5% free of tax. 
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(g) Includes a 
geek on basis of 
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(s) Yield worked on a 1 
cent. = £5 14s. 


7% per cant. cosh and 7} per cent. taken in deferred ordinary stock, 


annoas share of Rs. 9. 




















35 
Prices. " I ! 
Yield, band red i Last two | ae 
Sept. 29, || Sem.om | Dividends Price, | Price,! Rise | Yield 
. 29, } Sepi.29, | I Di Name of Security Sept. | Sept. or Sept. 29 
me | 1987 | 1937 | Fall 1987" 
| Higb-| Low: | ove 0 | } | 
£ s. d. est | ij sini és. d. 
5 12 0 || e476 | S0/- Tm Pa Drug 5/-... | 50/7}| Soy, | 2166 
Na 36/9 | 29/6 || 5c | 3H | Borax Deferred {1 ....... 30/74 30/741 .. | 418 0 
4 5 9 || 27/-| 20/- || 5§ @) | Bovril Deferred {1 ...... | 23/1}| 23/14! 463 
219 3 || 38/3 | 17/- || 4(a | (6) | Bowaters Paper fi} 1a) 7) -ij-| 1012 0 
2 7 0 || 64/6 45)/- | 7e(a@) | 15(b) | Bristol Aeroplane 10/— || 50/- | 48/9 | ~1/3) 412 6 
3 S| 556 sip") aa | 4(a) | British Aluminium £1 | 52/-| 48/- | —4/-| 4 1 9 
510 0 || 20/44) 349 24(a)| 5(b) | British Match {1......... | 96/- | 35/6| —6d| 4 6 6 
5 4 0/|| 6! (c), t20(c)) Brit.-Amer. Tob. fi 58 Shi — 4} 311 oF 
4 6 6t|) 138/9 ng i "Te 8(b) | | Beitish Oxygen £1 eines 100/—| 98/9 | —1/3} 3 2 0 
6 9 0 || 83 \ Cable & Wir. fA. Ord. || 754 | at = |” No 
411 6 || 107 iol (| 2 ans, Aas PE | 103 101g) —1b | 5 8 5 
486) 8 st by Sales fi || 8g 8%! +% | t4 2 oo 
44 3!) 23/1 | 124(a) 74(0)) Cole (E. 'K) Ond 8" | 18/- | 14/- | —1/-| 10 15 0 
4 0 3t 25/- isi od Tole |e . Ord. 5/-| 16/6 | 17/6 +1/- | 5 15 0 
$0 ol seal see | De Havilland EN) 44/44) 5/9 | —7id 411 5 
~ || Se Dunlop £1. ..c.sccssse-. t > | 5 5 0 
710 0 || 50/74, 38,9 5(a) | 9 | Ba f Ord. £1...... | aoj- | 4o/-| ... | 710 0 
Nil || 27/6 | 19/~ || 10(c) | ote) } Bice, & Musical Ind. i0/- 21/- | 20/3} -—94! 417 0 
$6 9// = Peet _ | Ever Ready Co. 5/— ... || 30/- | 30/3| +34) 7 8 0 
Nil || 24/9 10} | Fae Aviation 10/-... || 17/6} 17/6) ... | 514 0 
$13 3 | 68/3 55 | ie een £1 60/- | 60/- '|3¢69 
3 9 6 || 145/74) 110/— | 5$(a) | a cA Gallaher baie ny 116/3} +1/31 4 6 0 
518 6 || 9/1$| 5/14) ch | wi | Gaument Brit. (i nt-Brit. (10 bee } 5/6| 5/6) ... | Nil 
. a 4 = 25/6 || “14te) 234 0(0) | Gen 26/- 26/— | re) 630 
4) | Gestetner (D) (8 47/6x| 47/6x) ... 2 
45 9 | 166/8 nol | Sia) | 20(b) | me al 119/- | 115/- a a 
‘i ee 81/- |134 b) | S(a) || Harrods £1 ..........000+8 | s3/9) ... | 8 6 
Ni || 3/10$)) 10(c) | Nil(e) || Home & Col. Stores 4/— || “is 43). | Na 
Nil 62/6 31/3"| 4A 8(c) | : Airways {1 ... | 32/6 | 32/6 | ... | 418 6 
be “hat 96/—, | SHO) | (a) | Imperial Chem. Ord. £1 || 37/9x) 37/6x! 3d} 411 3 
Ni || U5/14) LN i aie) | imperial Seneitg. Ord. £1) 16/3 16/-| —3d| Nil 
o On mae ) | Imperial Tobacco £1 .. 7%} +4| 3 7 6t 
41 6) 473 $ done Hsa$1 ‘3c Inter. Nickel of Can. . | $54 $51 | —$33] 3.18 5n 
418 6 || 22 2) | 8(d) | International Tea 5/-... || 15/6 | 15/6| .. | 5 2 & 
Nil || 76/3 52)" || 224(c) 2 (6) London Brick £1 Ca $3/14) 52/6 | —73d) 811 9 
417 6 6 | 8h(a Ate (b) | ee + | | 6 ogee aa 
410 9! oor) 62/2$}| 15(a) | 25(0) | . | 63/9 | 63/- | —94/ 3 3 6 
6 8 0 || 10/6 | 4/105) Ne 7H) | Millars’ Timber (4/-)... |) 5/6) 5/6) ... | 5 8 6 
TE i woth | 35 | SAO Ord. eeeeeesen | a at | #4] 45 0 
| 46/44) } (2) || Phillips (Godfrey) | 43/14) 43/14)... 511 0 
4.5 0 || 56/-'| 40/6 | 12406) 7 76) Pinchia Jebnaon 5). | 41/3 | 41/3 | | 417 0 
4 6 7 || 67/-| 44/44) 19$(a) sth) Prices Trust Ord. (5/-) |, 49/44! 49/4}. 410 0 
11 0 |) 67/- 55,6 |) 11 ( 34(a) | Radiation Ord. {1 ...... | 56/3x, 56/3x 5 6 9 
Nil || 115/74) 1 36 224 (c)| 22p(c)| Reckitt & Sons Ord. £1 | 102/6 | 102/6 | 1470 
+ 1 es) 18/9 | 19/8 || $8800) $5(a) | Sears(J.) Ord. 5/-......] 14/—| 14/— | | 412 Gt 
4 1 6s'| 21/9 aes | (c) | 2(c) || Smthfild. & Arg. Meat {1' 16/6 | 17/-| +6d! 219 0 
411 5 | 62/6 | 58/- I"? ®) | 2b(a) | Spillers Ord. £1 ......... eo-| e-| ... | 5 0 0 
410 6 | 54/3 | 44/9 |) 13) 15(c) | Do. Deferred £1 45/- | 46/-| +1/-| 610 0 
|| 28/73! 17/9 || ND | Swed. Match, B. (kr. 25) 23/9 | 23/9; ... | Nil 
40 0 | 91/6 | 81/6 1a(b) 44a) Tate and Lyle {1......... | 82/6 | 83/1} +7id) 4 6 9 
4 9 0 || 77/6 | 56/6 || 5(b) | Sia) | Tilling, Thos. {1 ......... 57/6 | 61/6 | +4/-| 3 5 3 
44 9) 77/6 | 63/9 ! 10(0) | 5(a) | Tobacco Secrts. Ord. {1 || 63/9 | 66/3 | +2/6, 410 6 
4 7 0 | 74/3 | 56/3 || 60(c) 'w35(c) | Triplex Safety G. (10/-) 60/- | 60/-| ... | 516 8 
4 0 0 || 93/- | 1/3 | 124(0)/ 7(e) | Tube Investments £1... | 83/9 | 83/9 | | 415 6 
45 0 || 1196! 84 || 13§(b)| 3$(a) | Turner & Newall £1 ... , 88/9 | 87/6 | —1/3) 4 0 a 
411 6 | 46/1 | 37/6 | @)| 4(b) | Unilever £1.........000... | 38/- | 39/44) +1/44) 3 10 0 
4 7 © || 60/44) 52/- || 74(6)| 5(a) | United Dairies {1 ...... 58/- | 58/6 | +6d| 4 5 0 
4 6 6 | 34/9 | 24/- | 10(b) | 6}(a) | United Molasses 6/8... || 30/- 29/4) —7}d) 3.15 0 
4 5 0) 10h | | 8H) 30(c) | 40(c) Walpaes Me Def %/| 81 .. | 4 6 0 
4 6 2 45/- 36/6 74(6) | Sia} || W Wallpa: per Mire. Def. | 37/6 | 37/6 | 613 3 
4 1 0) 45/- | 37/3 || 3(a) | 6(b weiena | 38/9 | 38/9| .. | 4120 
° =| 96/3 | 64/- }} 4500) 15(4) || |W FW.) Or3 | 67/- | | 64/4} — 7B) 413 0 
|| 81/103! 55/6 85(c) | 95(c) | | Ashanti Coldselds (4/-) sarge 60/-x)+1/10}) 6 6 3 
410 6 || 24/3 | 15/9 | 71 (a) | Sie) Burma Corp. (Rs.9) ... | 16/44; 16/- | —44d 10 15 Or 
7 2 4)) 7/3) 4/- | Nile) Commonwealth Mng.5/-|, 4/6| 4/3) —34| Nil 
| 4 7:10 | 123/9| 64/9 |) 20(c) oH) Cons. Gids. of S. Af. £1 || 73/14 76/3! 43/14 5 5 0 
5 6 3 || so) | 30/— | 274(c) 30(c) | Cons. Mines Selection 0/-| 35/- | 36/3 | 41/3; 8 4 6 
| 1] eH 11} |) | Sole) 5(a) || Crown Mines 10/- ...... 12§ 13} | +%|/ 70 0 
310 7+) 96/6 | 60/11 20(e) I Johan. Cons. £1 ah iigess | 67/- | 68/9! +1/9) 517 0 
+s 0 || 76/6 | = re) 1131), tein ree | oF =e +38) 9 " : 
L 1] & | sie 374(b)|| RhokanaCorp. {1 ...... | ~ 5 
417 0| Na | +g be icine | 18 | 188)}/+%] Nil 
49 0) 99) | s0(a) | $0(6) | Roan An Cpr. 5/- || 68/9 | 63/- | -3/9| 6 2 0 
30 0 | 5 90(b) | 90(a) || Sub Nigel (10/-) ........- 10 | ei +4) 815 0 
. ou |e | 38 ye | Union (12/6 fy pd.) | 155/-| 162/6| +7/6| 5 40 
49 0| eH) 8 #| N Witwa 10 | 7 l+$| Nil 
6 2 Si ss ish i | Nit) | Wiluna Gold (£1) ares | 16/3 | 18/- | +1/9| Nil __ 
6 0 0|| UNIT TRUSTS Latest prices, supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
410 0} = ; 
29, | Compa’ | Set. 29, {| Compared 
$8 0 || Nameand Group | S*Fsg7” | Sopra" | _Nameand Group | Y 937" | Sept. 22 
ce IL-~ =4 , nail vis a Shia 74-179 | a 
2X2 9 || dnd Beitebe ns ftp 29 | thd | Keystone renee 18/4h-19184] 3 
ai itish ......... 19-2416 | +3d Be I areacn 6/—-17/- he 
20 0 || aL British . Sail 30/20/98 Ruan Do. ible... |17/74-18/7}) 14d 
215 6 | For. Govt. 18/6-20/3x| —3d || GoldProd.Dep.Rec.| 23/6 bid -16 
| Limited Invest 22/9-23/3 si . QndSeries | 17/3-18/3 | 1/- 
4.17 6 | Mid. & Sthn. Inv.. | 21/3-22/- | Do. 3rdSeries | i3/—-I4/-| +7}4 
4 0 0 || Scot. & N.C. Inv... | 20/--20/6 Rand Certificates | 19/9 bid 1a 
5 2 0 || Bank - Insurance Oil Certificates se | 26/3 bid | 
400 || eae Sees oe +3d “15 Moorgate loves ie al da 
iT /9- evseseces | ° ‘ 
4 0 0 || Bank Units saree 17/9-18/9 Investors Flexible | 16/3-17 /3 | 
4 2 0 || Invest. Trust Units | 16/3-17/3 | Do. Gas&Elec. | 13/3-14/3| —itd 
4 6 0 || Scot. BLT. Unts | 16/9-17/9 Do. General ...... /18 118) 104-19/1)03 + tid 
lhe $ . waa | 
; 13 : | peitoh Emapise “AM 21/9 bid | +1}d || Do. Gold ......... 14/9. 15/9x|  +7}d 
i! Do. B” 10/14 bid +1id Prov. Investors 15/74-16/7})x + 14d 
5 0 0 | Do. Cum. ... coos | s ea seseee 17/6-18/6 | + 3d 
|| Do, - /3 bi ! FT M. | ign a 
on , || Do. First Unit | 20/6-21/6x) Aviation & Univer. | 9/3-9/9 | 
4 0/|| ae aiitiuas s Domestic............ 8/3-8/9 
MD «Be | Soe bid | 48d || Protected let ..... | 22/—-23/-x) -+3d 
7. 0 ‘| Do. “Cc :.. | 19/-20/- ts Do, wee | 20/--21/- | +3d 
314 0 ] Do “D”... | 20/—-21/-| +3d Do.  3rd...... cere 
| 
6 8 0|| Do, Inv. Group 15/3-16/3 Ja , 
|| Amalgamated Certs) 22/--23/- 43d Allied 
, , ° || Amaion Tae. 19/6x +14d British Indus. Ist {| 19/6-20/6x + 3d 
3 15 O+|| Commercial 20/104 bid| +14d Do. 2ndSeries... | 18/—19/- | 6d 
is 0'|| Gilt 18/6-19/- Bu Do. rd Series... | 18/6-19/6 ae 
; 6 0 | = ‘ 18/6-19/6 re ag ahr = mag oe | 3d 
49 o || Pees Peeckaries eerie Metals and Minerals| 16/3-17/3 -; 6d 
618 6 | raat Prov “A” 20/6-21/6 we ee | 
Sas | De susie 10/9.17/9 “3d —— me « 117! 10}- 18/103 43d 
33 5 || British General rsh “B”... |. 17/3-18/3 iid 
6 11 0 || Capital Securities | 8/9-9/3x ata British Transport 16/1}-17/14) | — 14 
1 oe ” fr a '7 
2 fo | British [Be Pig zn | Bank Insce. & Fin. | 17/-18)- | 
412 6 || General ae pees -19/1|}x +34 | Brewery Trust Un. | 16/6-17/6 | 
419 © || First 










Jubilee bonus of eye per cent. free ot tax. 
Taken at 16 annas 

basis. (#) Special _ bonvs. 
; at 16 percent. = £3 12s. 0d 
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Sept.1, Sept.17, Sept.29, 
Shes7 ; “s7" * 7 1937 1937 987, 
3% Perp. Rentes 74:75 72-00 70-40 | Royal Dutch......... vee a“ 102 
4% Rentes 1917... 75-10* 71-75 67°75 Wagons BD, scacsens 1093 1064 
Banque de France 6,695 6,345 6,020 | Mexican Eagle ini 7 mr | 338 
Crédit Lyonnais... 1,438 1,390 1,315 | “ Chartered”........ = ait $0 
Suez Canal ......... 25,350 26,225 26,400 | Ford ...............0+ 2 213k 2,370 
Chargeurs Réunis.. 430 435 444 | De Beers.............. 2,409 409 "4198 
Rio Tinto ........... 2,825 2,740 2,664 | “ Johnnies”......... 465 
* Ex coupon. 
BERLIN 


Bonp and share markets in September were weak. Both 
reached their highest averages in late August or at about the 
turn of the month, and the reaction in bonds was noticeable, 
and in shares very considerable. The market was almost 
featureless, though day-to-day fluctuations followed the 
movements of New York and London more than usual., In- 
terest in shares was confined largely to engineering and arma- 
ments issues, but other standard industrials changed little. 
Shipping shares were dull at first. Reichsbank dropped 
sharply to 204 in the middle of the month. Active securities 
sagged later, but the public bought the less active issues in the 
‘cash’ group. A substantial recovery of potash and of liner 
shares occurred last week. Dresdner Bank, which had been 
stable for weeks at 105, rose, on news of progress towards a 
return to private control, to around 114; but other banks 
changed little. The Mussolini demonstration had no visible 
effect on the market. The stagnation in shares seems to have 
been due in part to new rumours of Dr Schacht’s resignation, 
and the weakening of bonds to the market’s difficulty in digest- 
ing the new Reich loan. Young Loan was quoted somewhat 
lower towards the end of the month. Very little business was 
done in dollar bonds. A few dollar certificated public issues 


advanced, while industrials mostly remained nominally 
unchanged. 
Sept.1, Sept.17, Sept.29, Sept.1, Sept.17, Sept.29 
1987 1987’ 1987 1937 1937 1937 
Reichsbank ¢........ 213-00 208-00 205-00 | A. E.G. ...........0+e€131 000127 -75c127 +40 
D.D. Bank ......... 124-00 123-00 123-00 i 
Dresdner............. 105-O0¢112-S0 113-75¢| Siemens & Halske 219-25 213-25 213-25 
L.G. Farben- Vereinigte Stahl- 
industrie 167-40 163-25 162-60 werke (New) 120-50 117-00 119-00 
Norddeutscher 


Hamburg-Amer. 
Lloyd (New) 90-75 82-60 86-50 (“Hapag New”) 84-50 80-90 86-00 


(c) New issue. 


AMSTERDAM 


THE demoralising influences of Wall Street and the war in 
China were too strong for Amsterdam’s powers of resistance. 
For some time the vagaries of London and New York, though 
closely watched, left the Bourse relatively unmoved, thanks to 
the soundness of the domestic position. The result of the 
3 per cent. N.E.I. conversion issue, however, was unwelcome 
and Wall Street’s nerves and the Japanese campaign soon 
upset prices as they had in other centres. The last full week 
in September was characterised by great irregularity, an 
unprecedented wave of selling being followed by a sharp 
recovery and then by erratic movements. The Philips Lamps 
results helped the industrial section, but signs of speculative 
weakness were markedly evident. 


Sept.1, Sept.17, Sept.29, 
1937 


t. Sept.1, Sept.17, Sept.29 
1937 1937 


1937 1937 1937 


24% Dutch Loan 82% 825 81% | Steel Common ...... 785 7 59 
53% German* ..... 35 et CME BUM EDs eccntheaseess 72 644 «(57 
N.V 165%  157§ 154$ | Ford Motor ......... 271 255 
Philips Lamps ..... 3803 347 353} | Deli Batavia Tob. 250 236 226 
Netherlands Ship Royal Dutch......... 407 393 3854 
Union 148} 137§ 134} | Handels Ams. ...... 517 4863 474 


* Without transfer certificate. 


CANADA 


Tue Canadian stock markets have been experiencing very 
rough weather since the middle of August, due to a sympathetic 
reaction to New York’s nervousness. The recession gathered 
momentum at the beginning of September until during the 
week ending September Ilth there was experienced the 
sharpest break since April, though fresh low levels were touched 
in Montreal later in the month. Even the most seasoned stocks 
lost ground heavily, the losses covering all groups. In the 
industrial section during the week ending September 9th 
many of the sub-groups in the Bureau of Statistics ‘‘ Investors ”’ 
Index reached their lowest levels for the current year, the 
most pronounced losses being experienced by mines, building 
materials, oils, machinery, equipment and food products. 
There was a slight rally about mid-September, but after a few 
days the downward trend became accentuated under the 


influence of internationals, metal and newsprint shares being 
among the chief sufferers. The month ended with a marked 
recovery which was, however, of small dimensions compared 
with previous declines, The “‘ Investors” Index of the Bureau, 


which stood at 133-4 on August 20th, fell to 132-3 on 
August 26th, to 129-6 on September 3rd and on September 9th 
had declined to 123-9. The mining market has also been badly 
affected, with particularly severe losses in the junior gold 
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i d heavy selling of base metal stocks. The bond market 
te rte dull, but prices have remained firm and the Bureau's 
index of long-term Dominion bonds which stood at 115-6 on 
August 20th was unchanged on September 9th. 


t.29 __ Sept.29, 
Price Price, 1687" Price, Price, 1937° 
Sept.1, Sept.29, Eng. Sept 1, Sept.29, Eng, 
1937. 1937 Equiv.t aria se7 a Equiv 
; Cockshu eres 
ane Cor ond i | feet. oe 101 
"Kaas ‘ 145 105 11 | International Petro- 
ie Oe cccsiens*) a ae 219] leu ........es00nes 348318324, 
Powe Corporation so - = ¥ SS 24 22 «(23h 
i 7 3 ae ” 
pea il 113 il oon A cess = oe i 
Intyre ............ 35 36 Cp eee 
nok Canale. 38 ny 58%| Canada Cement ... 14 ll ll} 


Bank of Montreal 218 200 202 


International Nickel 60 51 51} 
Bank of Nova Scotia 330 320 $23 &| Massey Harris Com. 103 74 7% 


Montreal Light...... 31 294x294 
— ae of 195 176 177} | Ogilvie — Mills = we 3. 
ian Bank of uebec Power....... 
pe - 183 166 167 i! shawinigan Water 27% 233 2% 
Canadian PacificRy. 11 9} 9 | SteelCo.ofCanada 83 70 70% 
+ $4-95 to f. 








CAPITAL ISSUES 


Witu the resumption of municipal borrowing this week, after 
a pause since the middle of August, the autumn new issue 
season may be said to have commenced. The terms for the 
£1,000,000 Hull 34 per cent. stock, redeemable 1958-63 and 
issued at 101, are identical—save for one year's extra life— 
with the Essex loan, which stands at a small premium, 
Calculations of cover are not, perhaps, relevant to a British 
Corporation—or at least they have not been hitherto. The 
market, however, prefers county stocks to corporations, and it 
tends to appreciate corporations whose current rates are low. 
Trustees, again, are not anxious to wait nine months before 
receiving their first interest payment. For these reasons, the 
market was not effusive in its welcome of the Hull issue. 
From the preparations which are reported, perhaps a more 
effective curtain-raiser could have been found. Two industrial 
offers have also appeared this week. The mixed issue of 
Masters Trading 6 per cent. preference shares and 2s. ordinary 
shares (at 4s.) is based on a rapidly rising trend of earnings 
since 1934. As the figures are set out in the prospectus, for 
broken periods until the latest year, they suggest a dip in 
profits between the end of 1934 and the spring of last year. 
The capital has recently been reorganised, and the ordinary 
shares show the almost conventional earnings yield of 15 per 
cent. on the issue price. Although turnover for the first five 
months of the current year has increased by 25 per cent. the 
shares must be placed in a speculative class, and the market- 
ability of the capital has been reduced by splitting the relatively 
small total of £105,000 into £25,000 preference and {£80,000 
ordinary—with the usual consequences and prospectus advan- 
tages of gearing for earnings calculations. The capital of 
Spear and Jackson is larger, and only half the ordinary shares 
are offered—again at 100 per cent. premium. In this case also 
recent reorganisation of the capital has been effected. The 
earnings record shows a large jump in profits between 1934 
and 1935, and the company has long been established in the 
saw and implements trade. Although the earnings yield 
shown—12 per cent. on the issue price—cannot be regarded 
as excessive, it is probably more justifiable than higher yields 
exhibited on many prospectuses issued this year. 


TOTALS OF CAPITAL ISSUES DURING WEEK 


National Savings Certificates Net Sales, Week ended September 25, 1937: Dr. £200,000 
Nominal New 


Capital Conversions Money 
To the Public...............cescesssesseeeeses eeseeeel 832, e» 1,420,469 
y Stock Exchange Introduction........................... * : 
By Permission to Deal  ..........cccceccecccesssseseseesennene 95,605 101,342 
Total Capital Raised— Total offered for +t 
Including Excluding Including Excluding 
1937 (New Basis) ... 450,174,886 410,880,981 Whole Year (New 


Basis)— 
1937 (Old Basis) ... 260,795,798 215,205,382 1936... 642,017,245 494,139,765 


1936 (New Basis) ... 347,625,847 249,632. 


; 1935... 698,313,125 357,525,440 
1936 (Old Basis) ... 229,581,040 133,396,953 |Whole Year (Old Basis)— 

January 1 to date (Old Basis)— 1936... 402,470,003 255,570,993 
I feapneaiicaicnl 255,951,763 130,000,842 | 1935... 548,351,393 236,147,637 


ROE a cccescvonaania eats 315,702,708 128,919,007 1934... 410,980,300 169,108,700 
OD icdcapitncicscuaniiaae 474,684,817 584,194 1933... 467,921,500 244,780,500 
oo 1928... 683,000,056 369,058,073 


Destination of Capital (Excluding Conversions) 
British 


United excluding Foreign 


Kingdom United Kingdom) Countries Total 


£ 
r 410,500,961 
i adh so 215,205,382 


an 1 to date— 
J 1857 (New Me oc 951,495,807 50,816,708 


Old Basis) ......csecccsesees 197,344,204 16,368,678 1,492,500 
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Nature of Borrowing (Excluding Conversions) 


January 1 to date— Debentures Preference Ordinary Total 


1937 (New Basis) «..-.-++++e++eeee 205,251,500 26,387,820 178,861,631 410 

1937 (Old Basis) «..++--se+eeeseeee 148,346,092 16,503,365 50,355,925 315'S0e sae 

1936 (New Basis) .....-..c+ee+eee0e 86,205,203 30,589,070 132/838,596 249'632'869 

1936 (Old Basis) «..-se+eeseeeeeees 68,711,359 15,498,446 49,187,148 133,396,953 
Whole Year (Old Basis)— FE 

SOGM. ,.nsavachineacioadniinahensbtnieian 917, 062,600 111,177,600 

SOND, -cocossnicsacscnnstinlntonantitiaes 222,064,300 12,733,700 -9.982'500 see ee 

BOA cassoccncsdbieiennebnaiiaiindsbboiat 102,769,300 21,461,000 44'878,400 169/108.700 

OBS. ....ccccceseeeeeeeneetereeeeennees 167,185,509 31,696,741 37,265,387 236,147,637 

SODI .<c<socosaccoessednentepnesteptnens 160,521,116 24,423,647 70,626,230 255,570,993 
Whole Year (New Basis) — ssaliiaan 

SOU... <seveontetsntnansienohlenciciien 599, 48,806,822 115,118,905 357,525,400 

SUG. < cuscabaebsibeientnesdtaasinetiin 184,255,833 41,580,731 268,303,201 494,139,765 


PUBLIC OFFERS 


Hull Corporation.—lIssue of {1,000,000 3} per cent. redeemable 
stock at 101. Repayable at par December 1963, or from 1958 on 
notice. Proceeds for electricity, transport, housing, etc. Ranks 
with other stocks. Trading undertakings, 1936-37: gross revenue, 
over £1,500,000; surplus after interest and all charges, £129,214. 
Estimated population, 321,500; rateable value, £1,764,750; 
exchequer grant, £362,511; net debt, {12,871,100 (of which 
{4,070,597 public utilities and £4,383,346 housing). 


BY OFFER FOR SALE 


Masters Trading Company.—Offer for sale of 87,500 6 per 
cent. cumulative 5s. preference shares at par and 700,000 2s. ordinary 
shares at 4s. Of ordinary shares, 225,000 already applied for. 
Hardware makers and credit dealers. Profits, before directors’ 
remuneration and interest, after depreciation: April 1 to 
November 2, 1934, £6,687; period to March 31, 1936, £14,993; 
year to March 31, 1937, £29,117. Net assets (including £41 ,000 
proceeds of a recent share issue): £105,046 (debtors, less reserve, 
and bills receivable, £65,525). Mr L. F. de Peyrecave takes issue 
at 5s. per preference and 3s. 5}d. per ordinary share including 
expenses of £18,500; Harrow Investment Trust makes offer on 
his behalf and pays expenses for £12,025. Lists closed 9.5 a.m. 
September 28th. 


Spear and Jackson, Ltd.—Offer for sale of 400,000 5s. ordinary 
shares at 10s. (Vendor and his co-directors hold remaining 260,000 
shares.) Saw and tool makers at Sheffield; established 1774. 
Profits, after depreciation: 1934, £30,380; 1935, £43,929; 1936, 
£46,545. Net assets, {250,127 (investments in subsidiaries, £20,600). 
Messrs. W. A. Simpson procure subscriptions and pay {10,000 
expenses for £15,000. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 


British Aluminium Company.—To provide funds necessary 
to complete the present expansion programme this company issues 
to existing ordinary shareholders 1,000,000 new ordinary shares 
at 42s. 6d., in the proportion of one new for two shares held. 


CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 


_Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway.—All of the 
£2,500,000 4 per cent. debenture stock (1938) will be redeemed 
at par on October 1, 1938. 


_ Dominion Coal.—This company is to redeem on October Ist 
its 6 per cent. cumulative registered sinking fund debentures at 
par. 


PRIVATE PLACING 


Severn Valley Gas.—The directors have placed privately 
64,130 {1 44 per cent. cumulative preference shares. 


FORTHCOMING ISSUES 


Langloan Iron Cement and Chemical Company.—aAn issue 
will be made in the course of the next few weeks of the new capital 
of this reorganised firm. The company is being formed with a capital 
of 3,000,000 2s. shares, and there will also be an issue of £150,000 
54 per cent. debentures. The company will acquire inter alia 
works at Coatbridge, comprising blast-furnaces, plants for cement 
making and oil and tar distilling, and a power generating station. 
The company also acquires various leases giving a regular supply 
of raw materials to the furnaces. 


RESULT OF ISSUE 


Liverpool Corporation Bills.—The tenders for {1,000,000 bills 
at 12 months date were opened on September 27th at the Bank of 
England. The total amount applied for was £3,550,000; amount 
allotted, £1,000,000. Tenders at {99 7s. 1d. and above, in full. 
Average rate per cent. p.a. 12s. 5-30d. 


LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 


nia eer cinema 
Stock or Share | — | Paid | see. 22, 1937 | Sept. 29, 1937 


Amott and Harrison 4/- seiienesaudendicctes 5/- 5/- 4/1 /4 4/1}-4/44 
Essex 34%, 1957-62 ¢ a 101 » pe te par—} pm 
POR OT St 101 51 ar—} pm 
nas Awa Po Dariecceien cisions s/- | Hoa, dio | 34. die 0d. pen 
(AgNO 94 - ~ 
= ss y Packnsi on Pref, cc cssens 20/- 20/- ms Sat = idan 
9 RDI” nn cccecccccceccees 0 - ae 
Oten Faeiers ¥ _ — iaragrreremeseens . 5/- z colo. 03 
Premier ee renevnne | | S| oliclade | Tabaae 
RI TI witnocececvcccescccns 9/-| 9- 7/0-7/6 7/0-7/6 
(Saltaire) $% Loan .........ccccssees 100 | 50 | }dis-} pm } dis-} pm 
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SHORTER COMPANY COMMENTS 


noni tiene Seo yg A WEEK.—A eames of concern” 
week € eir first accounts as public companies- 
ELEPHANT TRADING COMPANY (SOUTH AFRICA) HOLDINGS 
have earned £106,169 for dividends and are assigning £10,000 to dividend 
equalisation account. Aggregate profits of the subsidiaries exceeded 
prospectus estimates. W. H. DEAN AND SON are paying 25 per cent., 
and have reduced the book cost of goodwill to £30,000. HOSEGOOD 
INDUSTRIES profits amount to £104,871; the report includes a con- 
solidated balance sheet and profit and loss account. Among the older 
companies, MANCHESTER LINERS have raised the dividend from 
5 to 7} per cent., profits (which are struck after depreciation) having 
increased by £4,500 to £48,826. KIRKLEES, LIMITED, report that rayon 
yarn ae were lower during the past year, their increase in profits, from 
£27,768 to £34,384, being due to technical and administrative economies. 
A statement commenting on the year’s results is circulated with the 
accounts by LEETHEMS (TWILFIT), whose slight increase in profits 
from £45,560 to £46,870 is due to an improvement in home trade and to 
internal economies, despite rising costs. e rise in cork prices due to war 
in Spain is the cause of substantial progress by HENRY BUCKNALL 
AND SONS, whose profits of £30,313 compare with £22,354 even after 
taking £4,000 less in special credits. CARRIER ENGINEERING have 
earned £80,792, some £31,000 more than for 1935-36, and are maintaining 
the same rate of dividend, ee cent., on a doubled capital. GRATTAN 
WAREHOUSES report a g recovery, having made profits of £116,266, 
against £96,177. Dividends from subsidiaries constitute by far the greater 
part of RANKS, LIMITED, profits, which are £893,347 gross or £667,853 
net: the latter sum compares with £596,983, but comment on the 
presentation of the accounts appears on page 29. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HEPWORTH (J.) AND SON.—Profit for year to July 31, 1937, 
£85,247 against £83,095. Ordinary dividend 5 per cent. as before. To 
reserve £15,000 against £10,000. To employees’ fund £3,000 as before. 
Carry forward £30,003. 


CITY AND INTERNATIONAL TRUST.—Gross income for year 
to August 31, 1937, £96,777 against £86,352. Ordinary dividend raised 
rant a to 4 per cent. To debenture discount, £13,059. Carry forward, 


CALTHROPS, LTD.—First accounts show a profit of £51,768, 
Ordinary dividend 10-136 per cent. per annum. Carry forward £6,294. 


PHILIPS’ INCANDESCENT LAMP WORKS.—Profits for year 
to April 30, 1937, amounted to Fl. 19,674,000 against Fl. 4,064,000. "An 
extra reserve of Fl. 3,000,000 has been created for expansion overseas. 
To depreciation of investments, etc., Fl. 1,000,000; to bad debts, F1.500,000. 
Sales for the first four months of the current year show a further rise. 


ELEPHANT TRADING (SOUTH AFRICA) HOLDINGS.—First 
report from May 19, 1936, to June 30, 1937, shows a balance, after all 
expenses, of £106,169. Ordinary dividend 15 per cent., free of South 
African tax. To dividend equalisation reserve, £10,000. Carry-forward, 
£25,262. 

_TRANSVAAL MATTRESS AND FURNISHING COMPANY.—- 
Net profit for nine and a quarter months since incorporation to June 30, 
1937, amounted to £38,786. Dividend on ordinary shares equal to 13-53 per 
cent. per annum. To reserve, £6,000. To write off goodwill, £7,778. 
Carry-forward, £3,111. 


GENERAL REFRACTORIES.—This company has acquired all the 
share capital of Charles Davison and Company, Ltd., Buckley, Flintshire. 


NORTH BROKEN HILL.—After depreciation, tax and royalties, 
net profits for year to June 30, 1937, were £910,627—an increase of £273,687. 
The distribution on the £700,000 capital totals 120 per cent., compared 
with 77} per cent. in the previous year and 45 per cent. in 1934-5. 


BANK OF ENGLAND.—Profits in the six months ended August 31, 
1937, after contingencies, were £655,813. In the previous half-year profits 
were £664,967, and in the six months to August 31, 1936, £667,302. Usual 
dividend of 6 per cent., payable October 5th, leaves the “ Rest”’ at 
£3,023,914, compared with £3,022,993 at the end of February. 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA CENTENARY.— In commemoration of the 
foundation of the Bank on September 1, 1837, a ceremony took place on 
September 28th, at Launceston, Tasmania, where the first branch was 
opened in 1838. His Excellency Sir Ernest Clark, the Governor of Tasmania, 
unveiled a tablet erected by the Tasmanian Society. His Excellency and 
many guests were afterwards entertained to luncheon by the Bank. 


PRESTON BREWERIES, LTD.—Accounts for initial period from 
February 5, 1936, to July 31, 1937, show loss of £1,252. Trading profit 
was £2,027; bad debts, £2,700; depreciation, £78. Directors have fore- 
gone fees. Balance sheet: stocks, £1,163; cash, £160; debtors, less 
reserves, £2,733; creditors, etc., £5,023. In August, 1936, permission to 
deal on the Stock Exchange was deferred until after publication of first 
accounts. It is understood a full explanation of the loss will be given at 
the annual meeting on October 5th. The prospectus estimated a net income 
of £13,000 on the basis of a production of 6,933 barrels. 


PATERSON, LAING AND BRUCE.—To reply to criticisms of the 
proposed scheme, the directors have issued a circular which can be sum- 
marised thus. Accounts to July 31, 1937, are not yet complete, but a profit 
of about £15,000 is practically assured. In formulating the scheme, the 
probability of earnings not exceeding £25,000 for the current year was 
considered, and while it is possible profits may rise in future, the Board 
cannot visualise a rate exceeding £30,000 or £35,000. It was this possibility 
of expectations being exceeded owing to circumstances at present quite 
unforeseen that had been provided for by the proposed issue of deferred 
shares to “ B " preference and ordinary holders. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





CARRIER ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER: DIVIDEND OF 50 PER CENT. 


SCOPE FOR AIR CONDITIONING 


MR S. L. GROOM’S ADDRESS 


The ordinary general meeting of Carrier Engineering Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 3oth ultimo, at Caxton Hall, 
Caxton Street, London, S.W., Mr S. L. Groom (managing 
director and chairman) presiding. 

The Acting Secretary (Mr H. S. Sheffield) having read the 
notice convening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said.—Ladies and Gentlemen,—As the report 
and the accounts for the year to June 30, 1937, have been in 
your hands for some days, I think it unnecessary to go into 
them in detail. 

As you know, since the last annual meeting the nominal 
capital of the company has been increased by 640,000 ordinary 
shares, of which 300,000 were issued to existing shareholders at 
par. This was done to enable us to meet capital expenditure 
and to finance our increased stocks. Our total issued capital is 
now {200,000 and is ample for our requirements notwithstand- 
ing the increase in turnover, which for the year under review 
was the highest in the history of the company. 


INCREASED ORDERS ON HAND 


Last year I was able to report that the value of the orders 
then on hand was equal to 50 per cent. of the turnover for 
1935-36 ; you will be gratified to know that at June 30, 1937, 
the value of the company’s accepted tenders was again equal to 
50 per cent. of the turnover for the year 1936-37, and since the 
end of our financial year this rate of progress has been 
maintained. 

My reference to tenders accepted at June 30, 1937, must not 
be confused with the balance-sheet item of work in progress. 
At the date of the accounts the work on these accepted 
tenders had not been put in hand and will, of course, form 
part of the current year’s business. The item of £78,593 shown 
on the balance sheet as work in progress represents the value 
of work done on contracts which was not invoiced at the end 
of the financial year. 


WORK ATTRIBUTABLE TO RE-ARMAMENT 


The company’s shareholders should appreciate that the 
increases in our turnover during the past year have been 
achieved in our general business. While it is true that we have 
been engaged upon work which might be regarded as arising 
from the Government re-armament programme, the value of 
contracts which could be attributed directly or indirectly to re- 
armament was only 12 per cent. of the total turnover. We 
have carried out several important anti-gas installations during 
the year covered by the accounts, but the turnover in this 
branch of our business was less than 1 per cent. of the total. 
We believe, however, that our anti-gas activities will result in 
substantial additions to our business in the future. 

In this connection I am pleased to say that we have acquired 
an interest in a company manufacturing activated charcoal. 
This company is installing a new furnace of the very latest 
type for producing the necessary high-grade activated charcoal 
used in our poison gas filters. \ This will ensure regular supplies 
in this country to meet all our future requirements. 


THE YEAR’S PROFIT 


Dealing with the profit and loss account, the net profit for the 
year was {91,386. this includes the income from the asso- 
ciated company, which, for the year under review, was equal 
to 22$ per cent. on the balance. sheet value of the shares as 
compared with 15 per cent. in the previous year. After bringing 
forward the balance from last year, and deducting the prefer- 
ence dividend and making provision for income tax and National 
Defence Contribution, the balance standing to the credit of 
profit and loss account is £103,663, whilst the assets of the 
company amount to £413,353, compared with {257.468 last 
year, an increase in this item of £161,985. 

I think the only item on the assets side of the balance sheet 
which calls for further comment are stock and freehold land 


and buildings. You will observe that the stock has been con. 
siderably increased as compared with last year. There were, 
however, more than sufficient orders in hand to absorb this 
stock. The carrying of substantial stocks has really been forced 
upon us by the present-day difficulties in obtaining speedy 
deliveries of steel, and in view of the present situation we con. 
sider it necessary to try and anticipate our special requirements 
by carrying larger stocks so as to permit the company to 
complete its contracts without undue delay. 


INCREASED FACTORY ACCOMMODATION 


With regard to the freehold land and buildings, we have 
already increased our factory accommodation and have made 
provision for still further extension. This has been necessary 
in consequence of our increasing turnover, and it has enabled 
us to speed up deliveries in special sections of our business. It 
will always be a matter of careful study to ensure that our 
factory accommodation can, at all times, be economically 
operated under any conditions of general trade, we being for- 
tunate in having a diversified business which permits us to 
arrange our programme to suit this policy. 

Shareholders may be interested in a brief summary of our field 
of activities. Our business is best described as that of Thermal 
Engineers, because we provide and instal equipment to produce 
and apply heat or cold for any purpose at temperatures below 
zero up to 1,000 degrees Fahrenheit, and the demand for our 
equipment extends to no less than 200 different types of industry. 


FEATURES OF COMPANY’S REFRIGERATING MACHINES 


Your company manufactures refrigerating machines, and this 
section of our business has had a record year ; the average size 
of the machines manufactured have a capacity of 200 ice melting 
tons per twenty-four hours. The refrigerant used in our machines 
—'‘‘ Carrene '’—offers many advantages. It is non-explosive, 
non-inflammable, non-poisonous, non-corrosive, practically odour- 
less and can be carried about with safety in an open bucket. 


This feature makes the machines especially suitable for use in - 


factories where tobacco or food is manufactured and where 
noxious fumes are detrimental to the product. 
take up remarkably little space compared with other types for the 
same capacity, and the fact that the gas pressures used are below 
atmospheric makes the machines particularly suitable for instal- 
lation in theatres, hotels, etc., where safety is the principal 
consideration. These machines will work efficiently with con- 
denser water temperatures as high as 90 degrees Fahrenheit, 
which makes them ideal for marine purposes. 

Our refuse destructor department has also made good progress 
during the past year, and in addition to our many installations 
for industrial purposes, we have recently secured large contracts 
from various municipalities, both home and abroad. 

Another section of our business is the Aquatherm system of 
heat distribution. This system is extensively used for distri- 
buting heat for warming buildings or for processing materials at 
high temperatures. Water is transmitted long distances at tem- 
peratures up to 500 degrees Fahrenheit, which is, of course, much 
higher than its normal boiling point. This is accomplished by 
maintaining a pressure on the water which keeps it in its liquid 
state and prevents it from passing into steam. This system has 
great advantages over any other system of heat transmission. 


PORTABLE AIR CONDITIONING UNITS 


Last year I mentioned the addition to our business of the 
portable air-conditioning unit for individual rooms in homes, 
offices, etc. This is now on the market and the sales have bee 
very satisfactory. We are pleased to say that customers are 
proving to be our best salesmen ; apart from the obvious advan- 
tages in comfort and well-being possessed by an air-conditioned 
home or office, it has been found that sufferers from catarrh and 
asthma have derived much relief from being in Carrier air-con 
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ditioned rooms. Clinical research work is now being carried out 
in order to obtain reliable data as to the effect of an air-condi- 
tioned atmosphere upon sufferers from these ailments. The 
distribution of our portable units is handled by Carrier Weather- 
makers, Ltd., in which company we hold all the shares. An 
attractive showroom for this section of our business has been 
opened in Conduit Street, Bond Street. 

Many large Central Station Air-Conditioning Installations have 
been, and are being, completed for the purpose of health and com- 
fort in hotels, restaurants, department stores, offices, etc., and 
similar plants in factories for the purpose of aiding and improving 
production in the manufacture of confectionery, biscuits, tobacco, 
artificial silk, films, printing, explosives, automobile bodies, etc. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Our marine department has been entrusted with the air-con- 
ditioning for the sister ship of the ‘‘ Queen Mary,’’ now build- 
ing. The installation on this vessel will be on a larger scale than 
on the ‘‘ Queen Mary,”’ for which, as you already know, we 
supplied the plant. Many other well-known ships are fitted with 
Carrier air-conditioning and we now have on hand contracts for 
six important passenger vessels. 

High and low temperature drying plant, complete with 
automatic conveying, loading and unloading equipment, for foods, 
textiles, ceramics, chemicals, paints, enamels, etc., is also an 
important branch of our business. 

It has been the company’s policy to devote one year in every 
three to the developing of new ideas, improving upon existing 
equipment and producing new apparatus for the furthering of 
our business over a still wider field. The year under review has 
been one of these years, so that the next two years will be almost 
exclusively devoted to sales development. 


IMPORTANCE OF AIR-CONDITIONING 

Bearing in mind the important part which air-conditioning has 
in our business, we think it would not be amiss to give you a 
definition of the term “‘ air-conditioning.’’ Air-conditioning im- 
plies the constant control of the desired temperature, humidity, 
purity and movement of the air in a given space, independent of 
weather conditions and the number of occupants or work carried 
out in the space conditioned. To achieve this, the air-conditioning 
installation must be specially designed for its duty and must 
be capable of cooling, warming, dehumidifying, humidifying and 
cleaning the air. 

As an indication of the future prospects and the possibilities of 
air-conditioning, it is of interest to learn of the experiments of 
Doctors Lagan and Kerr, of the University of California. These 
Professors have been trying for no less than four years to transmit 
to a group of people the common cold. The subjects have been 
living in an air-conditioned laboratory and none of them developed 
a cold, in spite of constant injections of cold virus, contact with 
others introduced into the room and suffering with bad colds and 
by direct absorption of their mucus. We all realise, of course, 
that this experiment is little more than a laboratory demonstra- 
tion, but it does, I think, go to prove that there is ample scope 
for vision and enterprise in this important sphere of our business. 


WORK OF THE STAFF 


Your directors are full-time officials, each of us being in charge 
of his particular department, and it is due to the co-ordination 
of the efforts of the directors and the co-operation of a hard- 
working, loyal and enthusiastic staff that we are able to place 
before you a satisfactory balance sheet and to anticipate the future 
with confidence. I take this opportunity of thanking the staff 
and my colleagues for the support which they have given me. 
You will, I am sure, be pleased to know that we have adopted 
the policy of giving annual summer holidays with full pay to our 
erection and factory staffs. 

Before moving the adoption of the directors’ report and accounts 
I should refer to the allocation of the surplus. The particulars 
are set out in the directors’ report and it only remains for me 
to remind you that the dividend to the ordinary shareholders is 
upon the basis of the issued ordinary shares at June 30, 1937. 
We recommend the writing off of the Stamp Duties in connection 
with the increase of capital and the balance to be carried forward 
is £26,855, approximately {2,000 more than last year. 

I now formally move that the directors’ report and the accounts 
of the company for the year to June 30, 1937, be approved and 
adopted, 

Mr C, L. Sainty seconded the resolution and it was carried 
unanimously, 

A dividend of 50 per cent., less tax, for the year on the 
ordinary shares was declared; the auditors (Messrs Hackett, 
Radley and Johnson) were reappointed, and a cordial vote of 
thanks to the chairman and directors concluded the proceedings. 
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THOS. W. WARD, LIMITED 
A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


Me Joseph Ward, J.P. (chairman), in moving the adoption 

of the directors’ report and balance sheet at the thirty-fourth 
ordinary general meeting of the ordinary shareholders of Thos. W. 
Ward, Limited, held on the 30th ultimo at Sheffield, said: — 
_ We have passed the lean and profitless years of depression 
without capital loss, which must be a matter of extreme grati- 
fication to the shareholders. The present balance sheet repre- 
sents one of the strongest we have had the privilege of placing 
before you. 

The remarkable result achieved is the sequel of the foresight 
exercised by the board in the important responsibilities com- 
mitted to it, and the long-anticipated reward they had the 
courage to believe would ensue from their efforts when all the 
numerous departments were each contributing their quota of 
profit. The splendid success of the year had been due to a fair 
contribution from practically the whole of their sixty works 
and departments. 

For many years, during the process of laying the foundations 
fot expansion in remunerative business, they had visualised the 
possibility of reasonable success with the confidence that normal 
times would yield a fair revenue from the exertions put 
forward, and only the board knew how great these had been, 
and the close application of unique skill gained from long 
experience in a -business of vast and wide ramifications. 

For many years he had repeatedly emphasised the vital im- 
portance of scrap iron and steel products as the chief raw 
materials for British steelworks and the value to them of the 
scrap industry of the country. This had been confirmed by the 
subsequent scarcity of such materials, only remediable by im- 
ported scrap at very high prices. The scarcity of scrap that 
had arisen was explicable by the fact that the production of 
steel in this country during the period under review was 
12,293,200 tons, an increase of 1,508,600 tons over the previous 
twelve months. Exports of scrap during the year, occurring 
principally before control was established, were 240,228 tons, 
as against 130,509 tons, being 109,719 tons more than the 
previous year, and the imports, which last year he gave as 
975,573 tons, were 681,703 tons, actually 293,870 tons less. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE SCRAP INDUSTRY REALISED 


He had mentioned on other occasions what constituted a 
great oversight when the National Committee of Iron and 
Steel Producers failed to recognise the scrap industry as an 
integral part of their organisation. At last, however, this vital 
and important factor had been realised and its absolute neces- 
sity acknowledged. In March last this was effected by a coherent 
policy for the control and supply of scrap, in which their 
company through their joint managing director, Mr Ashley S. 
Ward, and assistant managing director, Mr George Wood, had 
taken and were taking a foremost part. 

In the past year there had been some amelioration of the 
position in the shipbreaking industry, and their arrangements 
with the British Iron and Steel Corporation were op a much more 
satisfactory basis than hitherto. The policy they had advocated 
for so long had in some measure been adopted. Whether it 
would be sufficient to keep all obsolete British ships in the 
country for the purpose of our steel manufacturing trades 
remained to be seen. It was in their interests that arrange- 
ments should be made as will wholly secure for them this most 
important source of raw materials and at the same time achieve 
a fair remuneration for the capital invested by the shipbreaking 
companies in their operations. 

Considering the deplorable state of the shipbreaking industry 
for many years up to recent times, with the consequent lack of 
employment for British workmen, it has been a great mistake 
to have allowed a million and a quarter tons of British shipping 
to leave the country since 1932 for demolition abroad. 

With the greatly improved conditions of trade our machinery 
department, having the advantage of magnificent warehouses 
for reconditioned and new machinery, has benefited materially. 

Mr Ashley S. Ward, in seconding, said they had been engaged 
in important work in connection with dismantling and the 
reorganisation and development of industrial properties. 

At Marshall’s Engineering Works there were now fifteen 
hundred employees and an order book of over £600,000. 

At Jarrow they had now had official notice served upon them 
by the Commissioner for the Special Areas that under his powers 
he proposed to acquire the site compulsorily. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 
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INTERNATIONAL DIATOMITE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
USES IN HEAT INSULATION 
COMPANY’S GROWING BUSINESS 


The second annual general meeting of the International 
Diatomite Company, Limited, was held, on the 24th ultimo, at 
Russell House, Adam Street, London, Mr Frank S. Russell, 
F.G.S. (the chairman and managing director), presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said:—The business of the company consists of the 
holding of shares in companies engaged in the exploitation of 
diatomite, and of fostering the use of diatomite, mainly for the 
purpose of providing insulation against heat losses, and for the 
production of a lightweight, soundproof constructional material, 
which keeps the buildings in which it is used cool in summer 
and warm in winter. 


PURPOSE OF THE COMPANY 


The company is not a manufacturer. It commenced by 
acquiring the whole of the share capital of a well-established and 
profitable company known as Moler Products, Limited, a 
company which has, in its turn, a subsidiary in Denmark which 
provides it with raw material from the extensive deposits there. 
There are no deposits of similar extent in our own country nor 
any from which diatomite could be produced at anything like 
the cost of the Danish material, even after making allowance 
for the latter being transported across the sea. 

We formed this company as a pioneer company for the purpose 
of studying the diatomite business and acting as a holding 
company. We are continually on the watch for opportunities of 
improving its business either by the adoption of new processes, 
co-operation with others, or by other means such as the acquire- 
ment of further interests. 

The success of heat insulation has been hastened by the recent 
advances in the price of coal, and it has been necessary to 
increase the productive capacity of the works, opportunity being 
taken to igstal modern fuel and labour-saving devices at the same 
time, with the net result that costs have been reduced and 
profits increased. 

Our subsidiary company has, during the year, maintained its 
plant in good condition, and has, in fact, provided for exceptional 
expenditure incurred in connection with a portion of the machinery 
which was due for overhaul. Ample provision has also been made 
for depreciation, though the works and plant stand in the balance 
sheet at a figure based on a low valuation made in the year 1934. 
I am sure that you will believe that to replace the plant, etc., at 
Colchester and in Denmark to-day would cost very much more 
than the figure at which it stands in the accounts. 

Since the end of the company’s financial year, the trading 
profits of Moler Products, Limited, have shown a substantial 
growth, as compared with the preceding year. 

As your company is a holding company, we have thought 
that it would be of interest to shareholders to see a preliminary 
consolidated balance sheet which includes the figures for Moler 
Products, Ltd., and its subsidiary company in Denmark, 
with the figures for our own company. 


INSULATION AND INDUSTRIAL USES 

The use of diatomite for insulating and industrial purposes is 
increasing, and at the present time represents approximately one- 
half of the company’s business. This is a difficult business, 
because our raw material is not easy to handle, and all the com- 
panies manufacturing from Moler diatomite have encountered 
considerable difficulties before getting into production. There are 
conflicting problems involved also in the installation of insulation 
materials \n industrial furnaces, and these we are well equipped 
to tackle because of our long experience in this business and our 
close association with General Refractories, Limited, who now 
deal with our sales for industrial insulation in a very satisfactory 
manner. 

Heat insulation is a scientific improvement, equivalent to 
putting a cosy on a teapot to keep the pot hot, and it is not 
likely that modern furnace and kiln builders will neglect this 
simple and inexpensive means of economising to the extent of 
saving ‘something like one-quarter of the coal which they would 
otherwise consume and waste by radiating the heat into the 
atmosphere, or sending it up the chimney to be utterly lost. 

The prospects for the future seem to your board to be good, 
and we are well equipped to deal with all the business we expect 
to come our way. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
payment of a final dividend of 6 per cent, (less tax), making 
8 per cent. for the year, was approved. 
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ALLIED INDUSTRIAL SERVICES, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED DEMAND 


The third annual general meeting of Allied Industrial Services, 
Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, at Bradford, Mr W. H. 
Rhodes presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr C. Gordon Slaker, C.A.), having read the 
notice convening the meeting, 

The Chairman said: Your directors are pleased to report that the 
increased demand for the Sponge Cloths Supply Service and Indus. 
trial Garment Supply Service, the two services your company 
provides, together with more extensive facilities and equipment for 
handling a greater volume of business, have resulted in a profit for 
the year ended June 30, 1937, of £128,467 3s. 10d. 

You will notice this year that certain changes have been made 
in the form of the accounts; the proposed final ordinary dividend 
is already provided for in the balance sheet, and the profit and loss 
account balance is that carried forward to next year. I might also 
add that the capital reserve account, which represents the profits of 
the company earned prior to incorporation, has been debited with 
the income tax payable in respect of such profits. 

As I have already mentioned, the profit for the year amounted 
to £128,467 3s. 1od., and, together with {7,952 18s. 1d., the 
balance brought forward from last year, after providing for 
ordinary share capitalisation, makes a total profit for allocation 
of £136,420 1s. 11d. 

The report now before you sets forth the transfers of taxes re- 
serve, general reserve, dividends already paid and the proposed 
final ordinary dividend, leaving a balance of £19,292 5s. 2d. to be 
carried forward to next year. 

It has been my practice on these occasions to say a few words 
relating to the trading prospects of your company for the present 
year. During the opening months of our current trading year the 
amount of business done has been satisfactory, and I feel that, 
provided the general trade of the country remains good, we can 
reasonably anticipate that the business done by your company will 
be satisfactorily maintained. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and a final 
dividend of 374 per cent. on the ordinary shares was approved. 


CITY AND INTERNATIONAL TRUST 
LIMITED 
FURTHER PROGRESS—INCREASED DIVIDEND 


The eleventh ordinary general meeting of this Trust was held, 
on the 28th ultimo, in London. 

Mr Louis H. Kiek (chairman and managing director), who pre- 
sided, said: It is a source of satisfaction to us that at the close 
of another trying and difficult period we are able to submit to you 
an account of our stewardship, indicating further progress on the 
road to recovery in our revenue as well as in our capital position. 

At {96,776 our gross income shows an increase of {10,424 and 
the net profit at £51,338, an improvement of £5,400, or nearly 
¥2 per cent. over the previous year’s figure of £45,900. 

The increased revenue is mainly derived from our investments 
in home and foreign commercial and industrial enterprises, @ 
number of which have either re-entered the dividend list, thus 
rewarding many years of patience, or have given increased 
—in several cases substantially increased—distributions. 

If you support our recommendation to distribute a dividend of 
4 per cent., less income tax, on the ordinary stock, as against 
3 per cent. last year, there will remain {£5,338 to be added to the 
£38,871 brought in from the previous year, making £44,310. 

We feel justified in making this recommendation of an increased 
dividend, not only by reason of the past year’s results, but because 
of the expectation, based on as cautious an estimate as it is 
possible to make, that given reasonably stable conditions we should 
be able to maintain that distribution for the current book year. 

The investments, now numbering 476, appear in our balance 
sheet at slightly over £1,950,000. 

“Priority "’ securities, viz. loans to governments and public 
authorities, debentures and preference shares, stand at 51.2 pet 
cent., against 52.1 per cent., and ‘‘equities’”’ at 48.8 per cent. 
compared with 47.9 per cent. at the close of our previous year. In 
the geographical distribution we have adhered to the plan mapped 
out some years ago, as a result of which our interests in Great 
Britain and the Dominions now represent 47.2 per cent. of the 
total, against 43.7 per cent. last year; the principal change show? 
in the foreign group is in a further marked reduction in Germany, 
Austria and Hungary to 14 per cent. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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JOHORE RUBBER LANDS, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY IMPROVEMENT IN RESULTS 


The eleventh ordinary general meeting of Johore Rubber Lands, 
Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo, at Winchester House, 
London. 

Mr H. M. Graham (the chairman) said:—Gentlemen, it is very 
gratifying to us to be able to present a statement of affairs to you 
showing such a satisfactory improvement in results. The net profit 
earned—after providing £338 17s. 8d. for depreciation—amounts 
to £6,888, compared with {2,231 16s. 3d. for the previous year. 
It gives us pleasure to recommend the payment of a dividend for 
the year of 5 per cent., less tax, leaving £7,856 10s. 4d. to be 
carried forward against £6,455 19s. 8d. brought in. 

The crop harvested amounted to 417,822 Ib. of rubber, which 
represents a decrease compared with last year’s crop of 65,678 lb. 
This decrease is due principally to the changeover from alternate- 
day to A.B.C. system of tapping and also to bad weather condi- 
tions experienced. Our f.o.b. cost for the year amounted to only 
,4d. per lb., and, although this shows an increase over last year’s 
cost of about $d. per Ib., I think you will agree that it is by no 
means unsatisfactory in view of the smaller crop harvested. 

On the question of costs I would like to explain that, although 
it might be expected with the heavier releases now in force that 
further reductions may be anticipated, this, I fear, may not 
materialise owing to the increased wages now payable and to the 
increased cost of all materials. 

Turning to the balance sheet, it will be observed that our 
financial position is sound, as cash in hand, War Loan, debtors 
and rubber stocks, less creditors, amount to £19,900 19s. 3d. Com- 
pared with last year, this shows an improvement of a little over 
£4,000, despite the fact that in the interval a dividend was paid, 
that is in respect of year ended March 31, 1936, amounting to 
£2,743 15S. 

As regards the estate, the condition is satisfactory throughout, 
and, according to the last report received from our visiting agent, 
is efficiently and economically managed. We have no forward 
sales, and we will, therefore, be able to take advantage of any 
improvement in the selling price of the commodity. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


TANGOEL RUBBER ESTATES, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY CONDITION OF ESTATES 


The annual ordinary general meeting of the Tangoel Rubber 
Estates, Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo, at the registered 
offices of the company, 5 Fenchurch Street, London, Mr Walter 
Hilliers (chairman of the company) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: Particulars as 
to crops obtained and estimates for the current year, as well as 
of the forward sales, have all been stated in the report. 

The average price realised for the year can be deemed satisfac- 
tory, being equal to 9jd. per lb. London equivalent ; costs are 
also moderate, especially considering that they include the cost of 
rejuvenation and of licences. 

Reports as regards the condition of the estates generally are 
gratifying, and have been considered by experts from the experi- 
mental station as particularly so. This applies to the old gardens 
as well as to the rejuvenated areas, namely, the areas replanted 
under the scheme permissible at present. The area replanted so 
far is 95 acres, and the replanting of the remaining about 150 
acres is also in hand. 

Pests, such as mildew and root diseases, which are under con- 
stant supervision, have not caused the management any anxiety. 

Our young division, Wonokerto, has certainly proved a welcome 
addition to our planted area. 

Our appreciation is due to our very able superintendent and 
also to the manager and staff for their efficient work. 

We hope that the current year’s results will show some further 
improvement. 

I will now move: — 

‘‘ That the directors’ and auditors’ reports and audited balance 
sheet and accounts to June 30, 1937, as circulated to the members, 
be taken as read, and that the same be and are hereby adopted, 
and that a dividend of 6 per cent. on the share capital of the 
company be declared and paid forthwith to the members on the 
books of the company at this date.”’ 

Sir Edward Rosling seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The retiring director (Sir Edward Rosling) was re-elected, and 
the auditors (Messrs Tribe, Clarke, Painter, Darton and Company) 
were re-elected. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &c. 








NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


The total ordinary revenue for 12 days ended September 30, 
1937, amounted to £15,988,000, against ordinary expenditure of 
£25,231,000. After decreasing Exchequer Balances by £213,516 
the operations for the period, as shown below, increased the gross 
National Debt by £9,276,000, to about £8,213 millions.t 








(000’s omitted) 
£ £ 
hsv ncnbiswtsrsbicasin + 34,677 | Public Department Advances...... —28,615 
P.O, and Teleg. (Money) Act ...+ 3,500 | National Savings Certificates ...... — 200 
National Savings Bonds ............ a 86 
+ 38,177 — 28,901 


+ Including £575 millions on account of Exchange Equalisation Account. There has 
been added back to the gross Debt £200 millions in respect of the issue to this Account 
made in the 10 days ended July 10 last. This issue is now shown separately in our 
usual table of aggregate issues and receipts since April 1, 1937. 


An analysis of the approximate position of the National Debt, 
as at September 30, 1937, appears below. 


NATIONAL DEBT—(Million £) 












































ls ie lo ie. id. is is 1. | S- 
sa | we | 78108 158178) 28 | eB | 8 
| $2 | g2 | s2 | 82 | d2 | gS] 33 | 83 | 83 

|< | a = om a if = a 
2% and 2#% Consols} 573 | 300 | 300 | 300} 300] 300] 300! 300| 300 
4% Consols ............ aS 401 401 401 401 401 | 401 | 401 
24% ConversionLoan| ... | ... | 206| 206] 206| 206} 206| 206] 206 
3% Conversion Loan | ... | ... | 302] 302] 302] 302| 302] 302] 302 
34% ConversionLoan| |. | |. | 739] 739| 739| 739| 739| 739| 739 
44% Conversion Loan Bey | 369 369 369 369 | 366 $66 366 
5% Conversion Loan ee 323 323 323 323 323 323 
Term. Annuities....... 30 | 20 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 
Debts to Banks ...... 15) 15 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
34% War Stock,1932| ... | 63 | 1,913 } 1,913 | 1,913 | 1,913 | 1,911 | 1,911 | 1,911 
Other War Issues..... wae, LARS. a has ad sad ine ee, 
24% Funding Loan...| ... |’... | 126} 198] 198] 198] 200} 200 | 200 
23° Funding Loan... dhe BS ag Bop ae ‘ins ps 56 | 101 101 101 
3% Funding Loan... | ... | ... | 147| 147] 147] 147| 146] 146 | 146 
4% Funding Loant .. | 409] 356 356 356 356 353 353 353 
24°% N.Defence Bonds Bs aay liad ice oe oe en 68 100 
4%, Victory Bondst ... | 360} 201 | 201] 201} 201] 199} 199] 199 
Treasury Bonds§ ..... 20 | 323; 172| 130] 130] 130] 100} 100] 100 
Nat. Savings Certs.** | ... | 267 | 396] 395 | 394] 394| 394] 393/ 391 
External Debt....... ... | 1,357 | 1,036 | 1,036 | 1,036 | 1,036 | 1,032 | 1,032 | 1,032 
Treasury Bills ........ 15 |1'107 | ‘763 | ‘765 | ‘853 | '766| '675| ‘638 | ‘399 
Temporary Advances 1} 243) 19 62 11 85 23 67 8 
654 | 8,033 | 7,796 | 7,870 | 7,906 | 7,949 | 7,797 | 7,871 | 8,103 
Other Cap. Liabilities 57} 46| 106] 105| 102 98 | 113} 110} 110 
Total Liabilities* .... | 711 | 8.079 | 7,002 | 7.975 | 8.008 | 8,047 7,910 | 7,981 | 8,213 
tt Revised. + Estimates. Totals do not allow for sinking fund allocations, for 


which £4} millions has been provided from March 31 to September 30, 1937. * Exclud- 
ing accrued interest on Savings Certificates, and the State’s assets (e.g. debt from 
Exchange Equalisation Fund), and including holdings of Public Departments. { After 
deducting transfers for Death Duties. § Exchequer Bonds, 1914 and 1919. { Includes 
American. ** Includes Bonds (about £4 millions). 


The Revenue return for the half-year ended September 30 is 
printed in full on page 10, but for the convenience of readers the 
usual weekly return for the week to September 25 is given below :— 


Receipts into the Exchequer 


Estimate | April 1, April 1, Week Week 





REVENUE for the 1936, to 1937, to ended ended 
year Sept. 26, | Sept. 25, | Sept. 26, | Sept. 25, 
1937-38 1936 1937 1936 1937 
ORDINARY REVENUE 
Inland ue— £ £ £ £ 
Income Tax ........:.ceeeee 288,150,000} 45,648,000) 52,347,000} 926,000) 1,110,000 
SUP CAR oc cccccsccccccccesssoses 58,000,000} 5,840,000} 6,620,000} 200,000 40,000 
Estate, etc., Duties ......... 89,000,000} 41,700,000} 45,790,000} 1,100,000} 1,890,000 
Stamps .......-scceeseeeeeeeees 29,000,000} 10,220,000} 9,670,000 490,000 110,000 
Other Inland Revenue 
sekabinensieniiomese 1,500,000 120,000 140,000 
National Defence Contribu- 
daddenecorececeveacecesecce 2,000,000 don 
Total Inland Revenue ...... 467,650,000} 103,528,000) 114,567,000} 2,716,000} 3,150,000 
Customs and Excise— 

ROE 0 -ccccccccccoccocccees 219,850,000) 102,418,000) 108,455,000] 4,633,000) 4,637,000 
BxChsO  ccccceccccscccccscececes 113,150,000} 51,535,000} 54,500,000} 835,000) 1,500,000 
Total Customs and Excise |333,000,000) 153,953,000) 162,955,000 5,468,000} 6,137,000 

Motor Vehicle Duties ......... 34,000,000} $8,373,000} 8,609,000; tf... weil 
Post Office _— Receipt) 11,800,000] 5,600,000} 6,300,000/ Dr2650000 Dr1950000 
Crown Lands —............0eeees 1,350,000 630,000) 640,000 10,000 50,000 
Receipts from Sundry Loans | 4,300,000} 2,917,968) 3,404,854 ini id 
cians Receipts......... 11,000,000} 9,886,267] 3,839,771 51,965 54,576 
Total Ordinary Revenue ... |863,100,000)284,888,235/300,315,625 5,595,965) 7,441,576 
SELF-BALANCING | $$$ | | | 
REVENUE 
Post Office (Revenue required 


to meet expenditure on Post 
Office and Broadcasting)... | 75,198,000) 32,500,000) 33,900,000) 3,800,000 3,200,000 





317,388,235/334,215,625| 9,395,965! 10,641,576 
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Issues out of the Exchequer to 








meet payments 
RAXPEMCIURS tima April 1 April 1, Week Week 
Rewine, | 1986, to | 1997, t0. | ended | ended _ 
year Sept. 26, | Sept. 25, | Sept. 26, Sept. 25, 
1937-38 1936 1937 1936 1937 
ORDINARY ‘ 
EXPENDITURE . £ £ £ 
National Debt .......... sci 103,850,358 106,632,423 227,678 272,451 
ts to Northern Ireland a 
SF SARA 8,000,000] 2,983,770} 3,416,307| 248,464) 346,786 
Other Consolidated Fund Ser- ‘ 
UD. cccenisistninhbthibisdneccs 1,067,382| 1,575,404 53,749 53,750 
Post Office Fund ............... ~ = 2 


—— 

ee 
—— 

————— | 


107,901,510)111,624,134| 529,891] 672,987 
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—— 


————— 





SELF-BALANCING | 
Post Omen. Vote and Vote for 
eee cute 32,500,000} 33,900,000 3,86 90,000) 3,200,000 
OS AT se, 649,680 406,822,881 2,576. 21/13,955,737 
| 





Inch margin for Civil Supplementary Estimates but excluding £80,000,000 
cotnated to be met from borrowed moneys under the Defence Loans Act, 1937. 
t Motor Vehicle Duties a: ed to Road Fund treated as Self-Balancing in 1936-37 
now added to Revenue xpenditure figures for purposes of comparison. 


The aggregate issues and receipts from April 1, 1937, to 
September 30, 1937, are shown below :— 








(000’s omitted) 
£ £ 
Ordinary Expenditure ............ 407,398 | Ordinary Revenue  .........-.:++++++ 308,862 
Issue to Exchange Equalisation Decrease in balances .........-.+.-- 190 
PE ctdusvitniipongnimancwe APR Gross borrowing ...... 303,418T 
$i— 

New Sinking Fund... 5,063 

Old S. Fund, 1907-08 9 
Net borrowing .........0c0cseeereves 298,346T 
607,398 607,398 


+ After adding back Exchange Equalisation Fund allocation, made in the ten days 
ended July 10, 1937, and now shown as a separate issue. 


Movement 


POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT Movement, 
Sept. 30, °36 Mar. . °37 Sept. o "37 Sept. ” "37 





Total Floating Debt .......... 863,455,000 698,130,000 907,505,000 +6,125,000 


* Includes £66,000, the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer within 
the period of the account. 


TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 


Tenders for {50,000,000 Treasury Bills were opened on Sept. 24, 
1937. The amount applied for was {79,025,000. Tenders were 
accented for Treasury bills at three months dated Monday at 
£99 17s. 6d. and above, in full ; Tuesday to Thursday at {99 17s. 6d. 
about 53 per cent. and above, in full; Friday at {99 17s. 6d. 
and above, in full. Saturday at £99 17s. 6d. about 53 cent. and 
above, in full. The average rate per cent. was 9s. 10-834. 


Amount 
Allotted 


Amount | Total 
Date Offered | Applications 


Rate 


















e 


4, 1935 ............ ~ | 30, 27,500,000 6 1-64 

uly 5, 1935 ...............00 40,000,000 60,905,000 40,000,000 012 4-32 
anuary aed 35,000,000 68,075,000 35,000,000 Q 10 10-72 
uly 3, 1936 ................ « | 50,000,000 72,750,000 50,000,000 012 1-27 
anuary 1, 1937 ............ + | 40,000,000 75,450,000 40,000,000 012 5-63 
ip BET spencsatosossesece 45,000,000 73,025, 43,000,000 0 10 10-88 

July IT nsccccc.-ccccsecce 45,000,000 Y 42,000,000 011 0-45 
17, 1937 50,000,000 87,355,000 50,000,000 0 9 11-18 

24, 1937......... r 50,000,000 0 9 10-83 











Total Sales of Savings Certificates | ons Value 









Accident & Guarantee Corporation, Limited 
Head Office: 36-44 Moorgate, London, E.C. 








FOR ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
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THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 











BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURN FOR WEEK ENDED WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 29, 1937 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 








é ‘ 
jotes Issued :— Government Debt .... . ...... 11,015,1 
. In Circulation  ..........++++ 488,470,457 | Other Government Securities 188°870,735 
In Banking Department .., 37,936,168 | Other Securities .................. 304,343 
Silver Coin ...........ceeseeseevees 9,829 
— 
Amount of Fiduciary Issue 200, 
Gold Coin and Bullion........... 338 tO 
526,406,625 526, 406,625 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ 
roprietors’ Capital .........+« 14,553,000 | Government Securities ......... 105,838, 
 grcaccteonsetom 8.735.653 | Other Securities — m= 
Public Deposits® .........+++0+ 21,804,974 
Other Deposits :— 6,190,550 
gpa 95,122,308 Securities ..... £20,768,412 
Other Accounts {37,178,875 - 26,958,962 
182,301,283 | DOtED.........0.secrseosrcoccersecees 37,936, 168 
Gold and Silver Coin ............ 1,661,515 
172,394,810 172,394,810 


* Including Exchequer, —- Banks, Coneaeines of National Debt, 




























































Both Amount, Inc. or Dec. on | Inc. or Dec, on 
Departments Sept. 29, 1937 Last Week Last Year 
£ £ t 
Note circulation. ......cccccccscccsscescecs 488,470,457 + 2,500,788 + 39,074,488 
Public TE lanacetchinttininsoaphinpeantind 21,804,974 + 6,141,096 — 27,909,350 
Bankers’ de Et sencvbinrestcesenaddians 95,122,308 — 10,479,062 +- 34,403,789 
Other ene depniGibugnsenbinidionedia 37,178,875 + 935,934 — 3,770,085 
Total outside liabilities.................. 642,576,614 — 901,244 + 41,798,842 
Capital and rest..............cccccceeeeees 18,288,653 + 17,851 = 2,105 
Government debt and securities...... 305,523,993 — 1,013,642 — $4,182,484 
Discounts and advances ............... 6,199,550 + 982,519 — 2,397,877 
Other securities  .. .........0eseeceees ss 21,072,785 — 888,035 + 370,574 
Silver coin in issue department......... 9,829 _ 752 _ 306,917 
Coin and bullion (bank's reserves) 328,068,140 + 36,517 + 78,313,441 
Reserves of notes and coin in ban a a 
aaa piubdigabhiiuehnimaerhtieddds 39,597,683 — 2,464,271 — 20,761,047 
a of reserve to outside lia- | ——————____] —_______—__|_____— 
ties— 
(a) Banking Department only 
3 2 EPS ee 25°7% — 1-0% — 14:2% 
(b) Gold stocks to deposits and 
notes (“reserve ratio”) ... 51-1% + 0-1% + 95% 
(000’s omitted) 
Issue Department Banking Department | s 
snentatininiliniilascenetntigt Gold in or | d 
Date outof | 
Notes Circula- Public | Bankers’ Other Benk | 
Issued | tion | Deposits | Deposits | Deposits 
| % 
sits 2 
t. 526,407 | 489,148 "11,969 Nil 2 
» 15 | 526,407 .153 12,463 Nil 2 
» 22) 526,407 485,970 15,664 2 
»__29 21,805 2 
(000’s omitted) 
EEE 
Issue Department | Both Depts. Banking Department 















107,142 
50%} | 109,073 
106,868 


105,838 


BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS 
LONDON (000's omitted) 


el oe 















1937 

January 1 to September 15 .. | 26,495610 1,s4to7s 2,608,618 30,667,303 
Week ended September 22... | 612.783 ' 712,587 
Week ended September 29°” @32, 592 3s'e47 es,008 731784 
Total to date, 1987 ............... | 27,675 1,674 
Total to date, 1996 ............... 24 74281 1481120 2a 107 
li: = ee 4 ea 
574 
Total for year 1935............... a arrs $7/s50.751 

Increase +2,595,781 
or decrease in 1998 { = 8-0% +3 82% 
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October 2, 1937 








PROVINCIAL (000’s omitted) 
ae 
Week ended Month of August Aggregate soe, 
Janua t 
September 25 (Dublin excluded) September 25 
Inc. or 
1936 1937 1936 | 1937 Dee. 1936 | 1937 
























‘0. of working days : 25 25 l 
£ £ £ % £ £ 

IRMINGHAM....... 2,162 | 1,924} 9,584 | 9,116 | —‘4-8| 98,361 | 99,709 
RADFORD ......++: 938 | ‘924 | 3,662 | 4,121 | +12-5| 36513 | 39,721 
RISTOL.cc..-0-.ceseee 1,162 | 1,134] 4952] 5,017| + 1-3} 48,308 | 48,730 
BFE OOF ws asscasuaaeie 5,098 | 5,038]... a ..  |214,720 | 220,408 
TE, opanteoteel 745 | ‘759 | 3,293| 3,638 | +10-4| 31/078 | 34/780 
BEDS. ....ercvcscovees 673 683 3,471 3,341 | — 3-7 | 34,848 38,288 
ICESTER ......... 601 | 633} 2638| 2,732 | + 3-5| 27/593 | 28'864 
IVERPOOL.......... 5,373 | 5,402 | 24,411 | 26,153 | + 7-1 |230:745 | 265,024 
ANCHESTER ...... | 8,310 | 8,526 | 41,284 | 43.974 | + 6-5 | 981,270 | 418878 
EWCASTLE ........ 1.226 | 1,332 | 5,524| 6,483 | +17-3 | 49625 | 56.354 
JOTTINGHAM ...... | 336 | ‘388 } 1,967] 1,916 | — 2-5| 19,195 | 19,659 
HEFFIELD ......... 665 | 652] 4,956 | 4.442 | + 1-9 | 37,841 | 41,684 
27,289 | 27,395 | 105,142 | 110,933 | + 5-5 |1,210,097 1,312,099 


OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Turkey appeared in The Economist 
rJune 26, 1937. Denmark and Internativnal Settlements in September 11. 
Bulgaria, Estonia, Greece, Java, Norway, Portugal and Roumania, in 
ptember 18. Argentina, Federa) Reserve Reporting Members, Hungary, 
ew Zealand and Poland in September 25. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS.—In $’s (000’s omitted) 


U.S.F.R. Banks Oct. 1, Sept. 9, | Sept. 16, | Sept. 23, | Sept, 30, 
RESOURCES 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
ld Certificates on hand 

and due from the Treasury} 8,384,680 | 8,830,890 | 9,129,890 | 9,129,890 | 9,127,390 





otal TESETVES ......sseeeeees 8,658,560 | 9,111,100 | 9,435,400 | 9,446,970 | 9,453,960 
otal cash reserves ......... 261,440 271,250 296,320 308,420 316,140 
otal bills discounted ...... 9,450 23,560 23,200 24,190 23,590 
Bills bought in open market 3,100 3,080 3,070 3,030 3,030 
Total bills on hand ......... 12,550 26,640 26,270 27,220 26,620 
Industrial advances ......... 28,140 20,710 20,600 20,600 20,600 


Total U.S. Govt. securities | 2,430,230 | 2,526,190 | 2,526,190 | 2,526,190 | 2,526,190 
Total bills and securities ... | 2,470,920 | 2,573,530 | 2,573,060 | 2,574,010 | 2,573,400 
Total resources ............... 11,862,200 |12,369,530 |12,979,510 |12,824,630 |12,775,450 
LIABILITIES 
Federal Reserve notes in 
actual circulation ......... 
Aggregate of excess member- 
bank reserves over re- 


4,049,140 | 4,295,480 | 4,271,310 | 4,253,160 | 4,246,270 


quirements —.............60. 1,840,000 760,000 880,000 | 1,020,000 | 1,060,000 
Deposits--Member - bank— 

reserve account ......... 6,356,950 | 6,709,990 | 6,864,730 | 6,977,190 | 7,032,830 
Government deposits ...... 252,740 130,390 347,690 193,490 140,270 
Total deposits ............... 6,843,510 | 7,154,430 | 7,525,230 | 7,532,740 | 7,542,100 
Capital paid in and surplus 302,750 305,930 305,930 305,950 305,950 
Total liabilities ............... 11,862,200 |12,369,530 |12,979,510 |12,824,630 |12,775,450 
Ratio of total reserves to 

deposit and F.R. note 

liabilities combined ...... 795% 796% 800% 80:°2% 80-2% 

U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 

Treasury CoMBINED 

RESOURCES 

Monetary Gold Stock ...... 10,845,000 [12,604,000 |12,651,000 |12,694,000 | 12,734,000 
Treasury and National 

Bank Currency ...........- 2,511,000 | 2,587,000 | 2,590,000 | 2,593,000 | 2,596,000 

LIABILITIES 

Money in Circulation ...... 6,266,000 | 6,597,000 | 6,554,000 | 6,529,000 | 6,520,000 
Treasury Cash and Deposits 

with Federal Reserve 

DO 6s ccidasditiadedeniess 2,711,000 ' 3,886,000 ' 3,843,000 | 3,730,000 | 3,715,000 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK.—In $’s 












(000’s omitted) 
Oct. 1, Sept. 9, ; Sept. 16 ; Sept. 23, | Sept. 30, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 

Total gold reserves ......... 3,182,910 | 3,321,230 | 3,621,240 | 3,640,180 | 3,694,280 
Total bills discounted ...... 7,600 15,760 15,610 15,210 14,660 
Bills bought in open market 1,100 1,090 1,080 1,070 1,070 
Total U.S. Govt. securities 660,560 725,030 725,030 725,030 725,030 
Total bills and securities ... 675,620 747,280 747,110 746,700 746,140 

Deposits—Member-bank— 
reserve account — ...ses... 2,846,050 | 2,970,600 | 3,147,900 | 3,223,270 


: . 2,752,380 
Ratio of total res. to dep. . 
and Federal Res. note 


liabilities combined ...... $4-°1% 83-6% 84-5% 84-8% 849% _ 





AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH BANK 
In {’s (000’s omitted) 
Sept.28, ; Aug. 30, Sept. 6, | Sept. 13 ; Sept. 20, Sept. 27, 
7 1937 7 


Gold and a 1936 193 1937 1937 ie 
and English .«» | 16,002 | 16,007 | 16,007 | 16,007 . 
Other coin, an tnt ta 6,215 5,227 5,403 4,821 4,890 5,443 


Money at short call—London | 21,629 | 34,236 | 33,847 | 34,688 35,820 


Short-term loans ............06+ 7,020 | 3,273] 3,181 3,178 | 3,176 | 2,641 

Securities ..........c000000000 wa. | 75,295 | 76,996 | 76,991 | 76,925 | 76,920 | 77,668 

Discounts and advances ...... | 8,544 | 10,401 | 10,391 | 10,295 | 10,371 | 10,190 
: LiaBiuitizs 

Notes issued ..........ccccssseeee 7,038 | 47,534 | 47,534 | 47,534 | 47,534 | 48,284 


4 
Reserve premium on gold ... | 7,753 | 7,753 | 7,753 | 7,753 | 7,753 | 7,753 
86,790 | 92,650 } 92,929 83,776 


BANK OF CANADA.—In $’s (000’s omitted) 


Sept. 23, ) Sept. 8, ) Sept. 15, | Sept. 22, 
Toss | is 1937 1937 


Assets 937 


Reserve, of which ....... eiceeen he seseee | 190,076 at0.isit 212,598 | 214,353 
Gold coin and bullion ............s000+- 179,274 | 179,484 179,443 | 179,474 
Investments:.............csccccscceeeeseseee | 196,196 | 163,956 | 166,204 | 168,528 
LiaBILitizs 
Note circulation ...........cc0sessesseceeeee | 127,082 | 152,476 | 155,831 | 159,348 
Deposits: Dominion Government ...... | 20,541 32,550 29,901 29,793 
Ratio of Chartered prvmonee pee 171,105 | 180,658 | 181,735 | 182,163 
Teserves to notes deposit 
I ied ccd cnsapmaineonien . | 596% | 57-3% | 57:7% | 57:5% 
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SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK.—In £'s (000’s omitted) 
Sept., 25,, Aug. 27, Sept. 3, Sept. 10, Sept. 17,)Sept. 24, 





_ Assets 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 

Gold coin and bullion ......... | 22,930 ; 22942 | 22,939 | 22,940 | 22,939 | 22,938 
Bills discounted : Foreign ... 5,116 5,490 5,530 5,445 6,052 6,385 
Investments...............0.00008 1,733 1,726 1,726 1,726 1,725 1,725 
Other assets ................02005 10,990 | 10,775 | 10,841 | 10,924 | 10,667 | 10,552 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ........... | 14,097 | 16,064 | 16,844 | 15,969 | 15,317 | 15,241 
Deposits : Government ...... 3,389 1,872 1,551 1,601 1,989 2,499 
2 Bankers ............ 17,994 | 18,971 | 17,357 | 18,793 | 19,458 | 18,373 
Ratio of cash reserves to | 
liabilities to public ........, 60-3% | 57:6% | 59-8% | 59-9% | 59:4% | 58:7% 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA.—In Rupees (000’s omitted) 
Sept. 25, ; Sept. 10, ; Sept. 17, ; Sept. 24, 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 
Gold coin and bullion ..................... 44,42,17 44,41,51 44,41,51 44,41,51 
IN GI gla sewsucdiescescsmoachs 68,14,68 | 61,05,32 | 61,37,41 61,79,99 
Balances abroad.................cscecsececees 6,94,96 13,49,52 13,00,08 12,69,08 
Sterling securities* ............ sanipnaiees 67,31,71 | 80,30,70 | 80,30,70 | 80,30,79 
Indian Government rupee securities*... | 23,41,66 | 27,38,45 | 27,38,51 | 27,38,52 
SI 40 cevisicicedddioses sancehé 5,57,57 7,66,54 7,70,22 7,87,05 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ...................c000- 1,64,45,94 | 1,82,24,48 | 1,81,12,20 | 1,79,77,27 
Deposits : Government..................... 12,72,43 11,28,47 13,10,05 16,09,75 
ama RMR 27'87'54 | 30.26.46 | 29,42.47 | 27,95,66 

Ratio of gold and sterling to liabilities 55-0°, 58-5% 58°4% 58-3% 


* Held against notes. 


BANK OF FRANCE.—In francs* (000’s omitted) 

















Sep. 25, Sept. 2, Sept. 9, Sept. 16, ; Sept. 23, 
ASSETS | 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Oe ee. | 50,111,284 | 55,717,533 | 55,761,283 55,805,022 | 55,805,022 
Advances on Gold Coin} 1,278,822 | 1,099,156 | 1,099,156 | 1,099,156 | 1,099,156 
Commercial Bills...... 7,522,232 | 8,540,435 | 8,906,889 | 9,344,222 | 10,304,825 
Bills bought abroad... | 1,222,401 880,696 836,946 793,207 | 793,207 
Advances on securities | 4,391,053 | 5,087,819 | 4,661,279 | 4.816,797 | 4,348,713 
Loans to State without 

interest : (a) general} 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 

(d) provisional .. .. 15,903,423 | 26,018,127 | 26,008,455 | 26,008,455 | 25,998,786 
Negotiable Bonds, | | | 

inking Fund Dept. | 5,639,818 | 5,637,303 | 5,637,303 | 5,637,303 | 5,637,303 
Other assets (exclud- | } 

ing forward exch.) | 5,175,801 | 4,225,692 | 4,285,839 | 4,292,865 | 4,117,423 

LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation... 83,749,836 | 90,001,893 | 89,369,783 | 88,839,573 88,645,139 
Public deposits ...... | 1,679,094 2,284,399 | 2,312,173 2,309,382 | 2,335,430 
Private deposits ...... j 6,511,296 | 14,720,677 | 15,313,522 | 16,469,370 17,069,174 
Other liabilities ...... | 2,504,607 | 3,399,790 3,401,670 3,378,702 3,254,691 
Ratio of gold reserve | | 

to sight liabilities {| 54-4% 52-00%, { 52-11% 51-8% |} 51-6% 


* Based on franc at. 49 milligrams Oct. 2, 1936, to July 22, 1937, and at 43 milligrams 
from July 29, 1937. 


REICHSBANK.—In Reichsmarks (000’s omitted) 
Sept. 23, | Sept. 7, | Sept. 15, | Sept. 23, 















ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 
 iiathenancilidhgensnbinasidntecbibiiendaiainnn 64,970 69,970 70,006 76,032 
Of which deposited abroad ............... 24,528 20,055 20,055 | 20,055 
Reserve in foreign currencies.............++ 5,685 5,822 5,636 5,907 
Bills of exchange and cheques ............ 4,299,285 | 5,105,055 | 4,825,089 | 4,763,139 
Silver and other coin ..........sccrscecsseee 206,883 140,683 188,746 | 209,342 
BE iis tithes sth cntotedcantitinabaniegns 39,855 40,614 33,006 29,317 
SIIIIID  ctscedchaniishidenmeiaintnaigitaine 527,599 | 403,662 | 403,686 397,709 
i ictiinsa chsh ntitucitincstecanntonis 633,721 737,947 796,415 762,807 

LIABILITIES 
PR iahtntekaytnticesacaiscisssccercensecses 473,561 492,977 492,977 492,977 
Notes in circulation ................ ies 4,177,052 | 4,936,489 | 4,763,213 | 4,667,882 
Other daily maturing obligations ......... 732,291 665,092 649,410 651,723 
CURE OOD aida dticissednavondassrceessiecs 245,094 259,195 266,984 | 275,671 
Cover of note circulation .................. 1-69% 1-53% 1-58% 162% _ 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM.—In belgas (000’s omitted) 


Sept. 24, Aug. 26, | Sept. 2, 


Sept. 9, | Sept. 16, jSept. 23, 


ASSETS 1936 1937 | 1937 1937 1937 1937 
QO o. ntetnnsncdeiecscte | 3,725,559 |3,581,930 (3,582,001 [3,582,362 [3,575,099 13,511,910 
Silver and other coin... 54,425 43,727 42,679 41,999 45,028 47,572 
Securities ........0..00+6 1,367,073 |1,345,905 |1,333,626 |1,332,880 |1,324,532 |1,277,235 
Advances .......0..00008 73,260 | 33,604 39,897 36,111 33,924 37,178 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation... | 4,506,246 |4,404,744 [4,438,341 |4,431,501 [4,402,274 |4,389,177 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 63,352 | 115,596 | 107,188 | 71,365 72,587 | 57,955 
Other ...... 839,657 | 668,875 | 636,561 | 674,361 | 687,602 | 610,639 








NETHERLANDS BANK.—In florins (000’s omitted) 





Sep. 28,| Aug. 30,| Sep. 6, | Sept. 13,) Sept. 20,) Sept. 27, 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 

CS trstirinbensncmenn’ 669,840 | 1,265,883 |1,265,883 |1,265,883 [1,265,883 | 1,265,882 
ST icp cnsncictcctvicntes 21,262 18,767 18,266 18,308 18,402 18,519 
Home bills discounted 23,369 12,944 10,969 10,646 10,754 10,650 
Loans and advances 

in current account.. 137,488 | 179,759 | 179,561 179,488 | 179,081 181,637 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation... 772,762 | 853,085 | 845,511 834,793 | 829,019 | 833,521 
Deposits ............-:- 100,522 | 649,393 | 653,714 | 663,546 | 670,144 667,100 





SWISS NATIONAL BANK.—In francst (000’s omitted) 


Sept. 23, | Aug. 23, | Aug. 31, | Sept. 7, | Sept. 15, |Sept. 23, 


ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
GOED « eccecccsiccdstecdicar 1,532,666 |2,547,817 |2,543,995 |2,542,889 |2,527,859 |2,528,756 
Of which held abroad 153,974 462,737 | 462,737 462,737 467,214 493,731 
DUSCOURID ....0s0cc2ccece 130,303 7,048 7,013 9,252 9,216 9,370 
Confederation Bills ... 39,200 14,300 14,300 14,200 13,700 12,850 
Advances ........cceeeee 66,023 27,607 27,588 27,229 27,140 26,818 
Securities ........00+006 2,783 15,881 15,881 15,881 15,688 15,688 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation... {1,267,301 {1,353,316 |1,411,057 |1,387,085 {1,377,106 |1,380,125 
Deposits  ....cssseeeeees 509,788 |1,426,849 |1,358,299 [1,394,301 |1,428,849 |1,510,751 


+ Gold revalued from Oct. 7, 1936. N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and assets 
included in returns Dec. 31, 1936, onwards at 538,583,653 fcs. 


BANK OF SWEDEN.—In Kronor (000’s omitted) 
Sept. 23,) Aug. 31, | Sept. 7, | Sept. 15, | Sept. 23, 


ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold reserve.....c.cdecccsscseceerveeee 435,363 | 467,058 | 467,445 | 467,556 | 467,547 
Government securities : Swedish 28,500 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,000: 
Foreign 73,773 47,581 47,887 48,189 48,694 
Gold abroad not included in the 
TOSOT UD occnsvesccccceseccssingss 89,020 68,634 68,576 68,559 68,56? 
Balances with foreign banks .. 271,904 | 226,016 | 236,491 247,426 | 261,277 
Bills payable in Sweden............ 11,185 | 12,035 | 12,019| 12,380/ 12,633 
Bills payable abroad ..........++++ 201,746 | 686,742 | 686,868 | 695,547 | 696,511 
DATED si cnneccncesecestedsesecessece 28,565 24,992 25,099 25,143 25,180 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ........ enseiied 755,142 | 884,738 | 854,512 | 854,096 | 843,868 
Deposits : Government ......... «» | 122,049 | 115,210 | 128,880 | 133,687 | 127,900 
Commercial banks ... | 387,395 | 705,100 | 732,905 | 745,983 | 779,181 
Other.........++ pevdavaken 16,881 10,111 10,210 9,260 9,416 
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AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK.—In schillingst (000 's omitted) 
rr Aue 31 Sept 7) Sept. 15, | Sept. 23, 
Sept. 23,] A Sept. 7, | Sept. 1 
— to36 Wear” | “tear” | ios7 ., 
Gold coin and bullion............ 242,730 | 243,069 | 243,081 | 243,090 | 248, .0 
Other foreign exchange ............ 133,182 | 136,747 140,883 140,391 | "ans 
Bills discounted ................-+++ 213,838 | 191,081 | 189,729 | 191,520 | 189.00) 
Federal debt ..........-.00s0--s000re 624,444 | 620,152 | 620,152 | 620,152 | 620,15 
LIABILITIES 03 | $23.825 
in ci BETA scnecccscoscore 844,036 | 914,703 | 863,670 | 855,023 | S29, 
omen perv eaaretes akcmnadlaial 368,261 | 268,161 | 323,743 | 331,937 | 365,721 





+ 5,976-26 schillings = 1 kg. fine gold, Dec. 31, 1936, and after. 


NATIONAL BANK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA.—In Cz. K.* 


(000’s omitted) 
t. Aug. 31, | Sept. 9, | Sept. 15, | Sept. 23, 
AssEts Ton” 1937 1937 1937 1937 
I a 2,594,550 | 2,573,947 | 2,572,945 | 2,572,485 | 2,571,724 
Balances abroad and foreign 
> sh dn 53,509 | 371,444 | 357,579 | 359,355 | 380,844 
Discounts and advances 1,713,207 | 2,235,745 | 2,300,009 | 2,200,907 2,161,043 
State notes debt balance 2'031,607 | 2,014,039 | 2,014,037 | 2,014,020 | 2,013,942 
LIABILITIES 
Bank circula 5,433,934 | 6,250,489 | 6,093,507 | 5,847,727 | 5,736,331 
yates Sapa oe 655,746 | 128,330! 361,467 | 513,978 | 641,759 








® First return showing effects of devaluation, October 15, 1936 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
In dinar (000’s omitted) 


ASSETS Sept. 22,| Sept. 8, | Sept. 15, | Sept. 22 

Cash reserve : 1936 1937 1937 1937 

Gold at home and abroad ............... 1,531,375 | 1,692,229 | 1,693,109 | 1,694,223 
Other foreign exchange .................... 576,246 733,130 743,096 726,240 
Bills and advances against security ...... 1,666,413 | 1,589,649 | 1,580,286 | 1,573,276 
Government advances ..................+.+ 1,661,639 | 1,651,718 | 1,651,771 | 1,651,800 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation .................000s++ 5,108,180 | 5,860,332 | 5,808,117 | 5,737,879 
I inal cena ecundeuseneatian 1,646,883 | 2,209,482 | 2,308,372 | 2,419,783 


BANK OF DANZIG.—In Danzig guider (000’s omitted) 
— 15,, June 30,; July 15,; July 31,, Aug. 14,; Aug. 31,; Sept.15, 


ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 

Gold coin and bullion} 20,808 | 28,118 | 28,117 | 28,110 | 28,110 | 28,111 28,111 
Danzig subsid. coin 4,601 4,134 4,580 3,761 4,369 4,059 4,462 
Balances abroad and 

foreign bills....... 11,164 3,097 2,405 1,958 1,974 2,412 2,272 
Discounts ............ 14,351 13,025 | 13,794 | 13,517 | 13,324 | 13,227 13,547 

LiaBILiTIEs 

Notes in circulation | 28,886 | 32,961 | 30,483 | 34,621 | 31,375 | 34,281 | 31,172 
Depositson demand | 12,346 12,120 15,615 11,135 14,447 12,974 17, 





BANK OF FINLAND.—In F. Marks (000’s omitted) 
Sept. 15, ; Aug. 23,) Aug. 31,,; Sept. 8,;Sept. 15, 





Asszts 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
RR BRIO. sitter nensensncparsincerosoesoss 596,882) 602,841) 602,826) 602,806) 602,786 
Gold abroad not included in the gold 
e reserve race gcae iviniiininecseeey . ie 2 aoe 37,003 ‘ 37,003 . 31,976 
oreign os peabsuptineheoncesate ,127,11 4 2,159, 137 2,084,748 2,049,534 
Suseten oes, notes, and coupons 84,225 90,942| 87,322} 85,446) 89,530 
bills and other home loans...... 946,576) 1,003,600) 985,640/1,011,488) 1,006,115 
Finnish and foreign bonds ............... 491,425; 531,327| 530,229) 515,791 ‘511 ,878 
in = 1,506,494 ° 1811, 78 
Notes in circulation ........................ 478 1,898,241/1,913,608'1,931,795 
Sane sca sight ........... | ae $08,760) 325,068) 291,552) 210,896 
Other deposits a’ aanenseideumoncceses 1 1, 1} 929,070} 908,021; 929,579 
Ratio of ordinary cover to liabilities at | 
RE inetd ened ccs 73-61 78-54 78 56 79:21' 79-08 





BANK OF LITHUANIA.—In It. (000’s omitted) 








se Ee ee 
a ee 65,210 | 76,655 | 76,656 3937, | 76,667 | 76,670 
Silver and other coins .. 5,287 | 11,104 | 11,262 | 11,025 | 11,299 | 11/087 
gdm aed | 70793 | sosee | exter | orago | 28? 
Advances... Se 13,010 | 15,444 | 16.016 15,937 | 16,355 | 16,391 
Bank notes in circulation 103,933 | 107,241 | 109,512 | 109,007 | 113,444 | 111.158 
Current accounts .............., 43,210 | 54,276 | 60,399 | 62,738 | 53,797 | 58'709 
I cisiekinswserwed oxesosacie 12,594 | 24,978 | 23.097 | 21/969 | 24'360 23,570 
BANK OF JAPAN.—In yen (000's omitted) 
os 1998.” | “t6a7"' | AGG," | Aug.28, | Sept. 4, 
Gold coin and bullion............... 534,179 | 459,580 | 446,329 | 801,000 atte 
Other coin and bullion ............ 62,528 | 51,326 | 50,565 | 47,962 | 47,370 
+ inc eaeeeoemee 190717 | orzo | sevens | S768! | So7.24s 
Advances on foreign bills a 53,168 | 114/242 | 118,017 135,181 117/138 
t Bonds evenrnsnn 507,511 | 802,053 | 815,843 | 640,895 | 639,632 
Notes fssmed.........0.....0-ececeesee. 1,313,375 |1,469,796 1,479,077 |1,579,608 
Government deposits ............... 312 | 357, oes 
Other deposits ................ “ares @3'202 $17,469 | '300,985 | “340,797 


75, 896 76,651 66,853 
NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT.—In £E (000’s omitted) 









Aug. 31, | June 30, ly 31,4 A 
1996 "| “‘1e37-" | *1ga7” | tgp 
2,925 2,925 2,925 
He 2925 
ims | isass | aie | igo 
3,544 3,919 4,163 woes 
1,512 1,344 1,302 
= 686 "e00 4 










1,458 
25,283 
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BANK OF LATVIA.—In lats{ (000’s omitted) 
—_—_———— Sept. 21,) Aug. 23, | Aug. 30, | Sept. 6, Sept. 13. See 
te Sia | tae |Site har 


ASSETS 193) 


bullion .......++ 46,429 | 77,475 | 77,475 v7, 476 "7 a 
Siver 0 ~ a SL medpdigiiabsieeedl 16,149 | 15,189 | 14,985 | 14,766 | 14'784 ay 
Foreign Currency .....+...6.+6+ 11,328 | 40,177 | 40,870 43,394 42,403 44.2% 
Treas. notes and smallchange | 11,557 7,889 7,128 7,286 7,689 | “> . 
Short-term bills .......+++++++ ,383 | 49,732 | 49,622 | 49,656 | 49.218 wan 
Loans against securities ...... 77,959 | 69,594 | 70,611 | 71,905 | 73,119 1485 

LIABILITIES 

in circulation.......++.++ 35,919 | 48,620 | 50,506 | 50,769 | 50,317 
Depa ii baulbenensisbakentinil 19,489 | 21,396 | 21,388 | 21,438 | 21.377 a 
Current accounts .......++++0+ 108,544 | 121,101 | 119,587 | 121,770 | 117,766 119,86) 
Government accounts .......+. 45,172 | 60,629 161,904 | 61,885 | 60,133 | sin 


t Gold francs up to and including September 28, 1936, only. 


MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON MONEY RATES 





Icept. 24, aa 25, Sept.27, loot. 28, Isent.o9! 29, Sept. 


Sept.23 
| 1987 | [tag "| 7 “os 
SESE=]F FFF S=|FIFIFIPI PII 





Comparison with previous weeks 





Bank Bills Trade Bills 



































Short 
Loans 
$ Months | 4 Months | 6 Months ——— 
1937 | % % | 
Sept. 2| }-1 * “ 2-2 

» 9| $1 - - 2- i 

o & 1 - 2-2 

» = if - 2- ‘ 

n 2% 1 - 2-2 2 
LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 
1.—Spot Rates (Range of the day’s business) 

London on | pinot | sept. 24, | Sept. 25, | Sept. 27, | Sept. 28, | Sept. 29, | Sept. 9 
pec £ 1937 | 1937 ‘| 1937 1937 1937 1987 

New York, $.. | $4- a 4-94-95 4: “941-952 4-95-95 5 |4- 944-95 | 94 
Montreal, $... \4-944-95) 4-94]-95§) oor 94 984 4-94) 98 4.848 
Paris, Fr...... 124: “21 ae i eee wh46 /144} -} 1441-4 
|29-39-42 | '29- ‘Sots 29° 7-41 29° 39 (29-37-42 
Brussels, Bel. | 35-00(a) 93 }-94} | aren | 94-94 8193-944 | 933-944-'93 }-94)) 
Milan, L..... | 92-46 | 94-05% 94-001 94-10% +108 94-951 | 94-051, 
’ " (21 -534-56)21 -55-58 [21-55-58 [21-53-56 [21-52-55 21-54-56 
Zurich, Fr.... | 25-225°| | 
Athens, Dr....| 375 | 540-555 | 540-555 | soe 540-555 | 540-555 
He’s’fors, M... | 193-23 |225}-2263/2253- 4/225 225§-226§ 2254-226 
Madrid, Pt.... |25-225 | 701008) a | 7 a { 7701004 60—100(/)| 60-100() 
75+ 75-0 75-00) 
Lisbon, Esc... | 110 | 110-1104] 


4 
Jto-tto tie 110g) 110-11 110-110 ls 110-110} 

Amst'd'm, Fi. 12- ao re. 94}-96} 8 94)-96 18-05 set 98-08 “le 8-94 , 8944-96 

Berlin, Mk. ... | 43 /12-31-34 | 12: 32-35 a ~35 





12-31-34 |12-31-34 | 12 32-35 


Marks (c) 44349 4449 44-49 - 484 
Vienna, Sch... | 34- ee 274 | 254-275 | stay 25 = | 254-27) 
Bu’pest, Pen.. 27-82 244-25} | 24 ay | FP : 243- ae | 244-254 

— 1 












Prague, Kc.... 1 141 141 141 
Danzig, Gul. OS to 26-26 | 28-46 1a da) | ms 
Rete | Saal | ae et | a rf 

oi . ~ | 249-258 | o si oe 243- 
Buchar’st, Lei si3-8 ; : | bn Ex 2h 24 s ia 
Const' 620 620* 620° 620° 620° 

‘ple, Pot | 110 {/ Go, | Sosn | 625k | 625k | 625k | 625k 

Belgrade, Din.| 276-32'| 211-221 | 211-221 | | 211- a2 211-221 | 211-221 | 211-221 
Kovno, Lit.. 48-66 | 29-30 29-30 29-30 29-30 | 29-30 
Talia, i “Te-150 178-18 | a7ecnac 120 . st 1718 

. ° ‘ 72-1 - 1 
Oslo, Kr...... 18-150]19-45-98 19-85-98 [19 19-85-94 19-85-96 9-85-99 
St’holm, Kr... | 18-159|19-35-45 |19-35-45 18. 35-45 iS. -35-45 [19-35-45 19. 35-45 
Cop’h’gen, Kr.) 18-159/22-35-45 |22-35-45 |22-35~45 /22- man * _ 22-35-45 
Alex'dria, Pst. ot 973-4 973-8 974-4 
ae eet 1I8A4-4 (184- th 
Kobe, Yen tos 58d. 13 “a4 ae ; By ie 14h 

ee . - -14 c “i a 3 - 
Shanghai,$.../¢ ... | 14 7 | 1 t i 13 oe i‘ i 

$.. |f 28d. j284 284 28 
a a ait 11 \8-91-95_ |s- tite tosis: ey ri 
B. Aires, $... | 11: -48{ reba Rog 8 veba tee 18 ste, I6- af 16- se 

6: 16-1 . 
Valperaiso,$..| 40 124e(1) lose 12ae l24eq) | (124eW) 1284 
M'video, #... t sid. {) Saat | Ze wt | 278 eh | 278: zat | 278 28k at 
Lima, Sol. ... | 17-38°| 189-1 18}-1 ort 
Mexico, Pes...| 9-76 | 17 tet | i 17 "i 3 ist |i ig “et e rif 
Manila, Pes.... |+24- ois 44-4 
Moscow, Rbis. 26- 234/26 - 3}-24)26: 5-25} oe stom i. aks Bohs 
B'ngkok, Babt't21 ann 22-22} eR 215-22} | 213-223 | 21§-224 | 215-22, 
Usance: T.T., 
+ unit of local 











1937 
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Il.—Forward Rates 
(Closing quotations) 


Sept. 24, Sept. 25, Sept. 27, Sept. 28, Sept. 29, Sept. 30, 












































1937 | 1937 | 1987 ‘| 1937 | 1937 | 1939 
Per £ Perf | Perg | Perf | Per £ Per £ 
o | wm iw | w | 
ofl SEE] ALE] BA 
pow Vorkout ti Se | Se | TF hath | IGE, 
(a) (a) (d) d d 
1 Month ta . 3. 2 | ase, si ef 
slid - 84-8} | 7 
Paris, £18.00 ee 64-7 | 68-7 | 64-7} 7-8 | 94-103 oho 
oimioflwm il wml wo 
wneo{| P| A) AB | ALB 
Amsterdamemty) se | et | ete | aie | ty | ite | i 
(4) | (@) @ | @ | @ | @~ 
crat t gael a0) | ae | ae 1° dae | et 
ee ¥ » a ( 
Brussels, coat.) 1 & =| 12-15 | 14-16 | 7-9 | ot | 10-13 | 15-18 
(p) (p) (p) | \ 
: Month ; 1 _ lit It “t 1 ie Par 1Par 
Baas ” — — 2- 2~ 2- bs 
oenere, OO { 8 5 | Mi] 32 | 32 | ip | 32 | oy 





“* Nominal (p) Premium, i.e, “ under spot.” (d) Discount, i.e. “‘ over spot.” 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 





ag From To = 
é & | osto é 
Dec. 2, 1 2 Paris 
6 Prague 3 
3 Pretoria 
5 Tallinn ‘4 
| Riga essere Nov. 1, 1936 { 3 5) 
44 | Rio de Janeiro.. May 31,1935... 
4 Rome ............ May 18, 1936 5 4 
3 RD © sedesccecess Aug. 15,1935 7 6 
4 Stockholm ...... 1,1933 3 2 
4 Swiss Bank 
4 a woacuasee Nov. 25, 1936 2 ‘. 
5} | Tokio ............ Apr. 7, 1936 3-65 3 
4 Vienna ......... july 10, 1935 4 33 
cae eseveetec i t. 26, = 6 A 

1 ellington ...... ar. 2,1 
3 ME ssienesccess June 30, 1932 3 


patch ee UEEEemed 

Central Bank of Chile.—Discount rate for member banks, 44%; discount rate for the 
public, 6%. (a) 5% applied to banks and credit institutions. (0) 54% applied 
to private persons and firms, 


NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange 
rates in New York :— 
. 30, ; 8, ’ 22, Sept. 29, 
Sra aasa tas) 1887" 1837” 1887 
% % % % 7 








Call money ........seceeeeeeee hssbscnens 1 1 1 1 1 
Time money (90 days’ mixed coll.) 1% 14 1; 13 13 1} 
Bank acceptances :— ————. Selling Rates 

Members—eligible, 90 days ...... t } t f t 

Non-mem. ble, 90 days ... 

accept., 90 days........ 
' | ' 1 

Rates of Exchange, Par Sept. 30,/Sept. 15, Sept. 22, Sept. 29, 

lew York on— | Level | i936 | 1987 | 1997 1997 




















4°9375| 49418} 4-9418) 4-9418 
4 9475) 49506} 4 9506] 4 9506 
. 49462) 495 495 495 
i 6:63 4 90 3 38 3 4187; 3 42 
Brussels » {Cents for 1 belga | 23-54 | 16-915 | 16 835 | 16 35 | 16 845 
Switzerland ,, [Cents for I franc | 32-67 | 23-02 | 22 98 | 2297 | 22 965 
Ital » {Cents for 1 lira 8-91 7 82 5-26 5 26 5 26 
Ber » {Cents for! mark | 40-33 | 4010 | 40-11 | 40:13 | 40 13 
Vienna »  |Cts.forAustrn.shig. | 23-82 | 18 88 | 18-88 | 18°88 | 18 88 
hi terdam Sain fae nl $5.08 55 00 | 55 02 | 55 23 | 55 30 
ms' fo : 
Copenhagen 4 oe 27 09 | 22 105 | 22 105 | 22 105 
» >|Cents for 1 kroner | 45-374 | 24-83 | 24.88 | 24 83 | 24 88 
Stockholm ,, 25 51 | 25 525 | «5 53 | 25 53 
Athens »  \Centsfor1drachma| 1-29) | 0-+03 | 0-905 | Ot | 0 905 
Montreal » {Cents for Can. $1 /|169-31 100 1 100 00 
Yokohama _,, 84-40 | 28 86 | 28 875| 8 875 | 28-875 
Shanghai ss 29 62 | 2981 | 2993 | 29 85 
Calcutta 37 40 | 37 40 | 37-40 | 37 40 


[ 


SOUTH AFRICAN EXCHANGE RATES 


(Buytnc Rates ner £100 STERLING) 





days’ 60 days’ 90 days’ 
| T.T. Sight a a | saeht 
Rhodesia... 3| cor 1 8 | f1o111 3 | £102 1 3 
pte: 100 5 0| £10011 
South Africa ite 17 6 | Z10l1 3 9| f101 13 9} {102 3 9 faa 13 2 


‘<susssseuhesesenesntenenetee ete LD 
(Setumnc Rates per £100 STERLING) 


| Sight | Telegraphic 
Se 
London on :— s. 4 f, s. d, 
O desia. Tet eeeereeee . . eee ereeeereeee 15 0 15 0 
South seshenbidahliaiiesdietidenenanhiresiane ® 2 6 100 2 6 


SN 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES 


THE BANK OF Lonpon anp Soutn America, Ltp., issues the following 
details relative to quotations for certain of the South and Central American 
exchanges. All these exchanges, with the exception of that of Bolivia 
and Paraguay, are related to the United States dollar, and the approximate 
— rates may be obtained by applying the dollar-sterling exchange 
rate :-— 

Bolivia.* Commercial Banks’ “ free” selling rate was 100 bolivianos 

per £ on August 20th. 

Colombia.* Sight selling rate 175-75 pesos per 100° United States 
dollars on August 26th. This rate applies to holders of 
permits buying in the “‘ open” market. 

Sight selling rate on New York was maintained up to 
August 27th at 13-50 sucres nominal per United States 
doilar. 

Guatemala. Sight rate on New York is maintained at 1 quetzal per 
United States dollar, but a commission of 1 per cent. is 
charged by the Banco Central for the sale of drafts. 

Ntcaragua.* Sight selling rate on New York, including tax and com- 
mission, was 2:16 cordobas per United States dollar on 
August 21, 1937. 


Ecuador. 


Paraguay. Exchange is quoted on Buenos Aires; the sight rate was 
70 Paraguayan pesos per Argentine “‘ free’ paper peso 
on August 14, 1937, 

Salvador. Sight selling rate on August 25th was 2-51 colones per 
United States dollar. 

Venezuela. Sight selling rate on New York was officially fixed at 


3-19 bolivares per United States dollar on April 27, 1937. 
* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


OVERSEAS DOMINION RATES 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AND DOMINION OF 
New ZEALAND 


London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand 




















New Zealand * on London* 
Buying Selling Buying Selling 
Aus- New New | AUS | xy 
ew tralia} \- ° ; tralia} * 
Australia Zealand | (any oe Australia — (any = 
Mail) Mail) Mail) 
"a0 
Wks cicneshetmabes ae ies 125 |124 125 124 |125§ |124} 
Air ;Ord.| Air | Ord. Air | Ord. 
Mati | Mail | Mail | Mail Mail | Mail 
sh | 126G | 125g | 125g 1125 yl 124 Al 124 124 Hl 1293 1125.4 11248 
126% | 1254 ;126 |... |... [P24h [124g | 1234 $125.4 1124 & 
1278 | 126g | 126g] 0. |. [124g [124 | 123 [125 % 124 fy 
127% | 128% | 127 124 |123% | 1229 1125 fl t24 





* All rates (Anstralian and New Zealand) now based on £100,—LONDON, 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The following statistics of imports and exports of gold and silver 
for the week ended September 30, 1937, are issued by the 
Statistical Department of H.M. Customs and Excise. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 
(Into and from United Kingdom) 





Imports | 














































Exports 
Bullion* Coint To | Bullion* | Coint 
| 
| y } ; | { ' : 
f | h | t | 
British W. Africa... | 117,944) Scat a. mk ee 
British S. Africa.... | 1,727,426 | British India ...... | ‘ 13,700 
Tanganyika me | 5,711 | | Straits Settlements | ame 650 
Kenya....... 4,023 | Ceylon ...........04. a ed 500 
British Ind: .. | 264,540 Finland Seduswahets 45,882 | aig 
Australia .... a 107,621 | Denmark ......... _ 226 | “ss 
British Guian | 8,511 | Netherlands ...... | 158,144 r yd 
Germany ..... 5,501 | 454 eth 59 200) | 46,800 
Nethestends o | ie 14,109 ee anessebavaans 59,200 U 47.112 
PIE a ccowesscete yas GOOOO | SYGA «..0.0s2c0isess | ioe 9,725 
anna cies abaoeasie 252 4,800 | Switzerland a 13,981 | 528 
Switzerland ......... ' 14,665 450 | Jugoslavia ......... 101,913 ‘ 
Venezuela ........... t 3,975 oo | US.A. mn snenees 5,670,340 | 4 
° 99 | sountries ... | 25 
Other countries ... | 6,940 i{ 99 | ee COURKES | a 
jee ose a 
if 69 + en if 89147 
Totals ...... | 2,267,109 I{ ~_ Totals ...... | 4,059,881 |4 $5 Tis 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER __ 
Imports Exports 
From | Bullion* Coint To | Bullion* Coint 
| ies 
£ £ ee. £ 
— BR is 15,210 sal oo. scree tee i 65,840 
H is ees oii 2, ritish India ...... | 90 ; 
amie’ Lies indeites | 215 iat Straits Settlements | 1,725 ; 
British Guiana...... vs 5 | Ceylon ..... ode fl 1,100 
Germany ........++++ 3,931 | ie Norway.. cal oes 
Netherlands ......... tee, __19 Denmark 2,915 
Belgium ............ 1,200 6,600 | France...... 11,029 
PROMOS 660.00000c0000. 10,072 107 | Syria ......... 575 
JAPAD ....cceerceeee 3,100 Switzerland sie 1,753 , 
Salvador ..........+- 2,433 a — i 46,500 So 
sosacSag am 7 © | Saudi Arabian | 1,653 
Rachie caakebieceh 67,300 23 
Other countries ... 2,211 252 
1,1 - " | 23 
Totals ...... 36,161 11 145 'd96 Totals....... | 137,192 AX m908 


= At current matket value. } Coin which is of legal tender in the United Kingdom is 
entered at face value and shown in éfalics. Other coin is entered at curreat market value. 
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GOLD MOVEMENTS: BANK OF ENGLAND 


1937 ARRIVALS £ 1937 WirHDRAWALS ve 
RIED sadssqusciudaibaudisecsaedese Nil Sept. 24 ; 

ee eee Nil ” : 

ia EE. saetemdeanesnebusneseenseeconce Nil ” 

Se cE cuisslicliceitgaababeananiebeabens Nil ” 

a | piididetinnstbtatensnctoneced Nil » 

Sk3 EE Sh casebeimbasicnivelioombcnoms Nil » 

RED. ctncascinnse Nil 

Movement, Sept. 24 to Sept. 30, 1937 (inclusive) ..........---.-sseereseeeeeees [113,609,527 in 
Movement during vear 1936 ............:c:s00-0seseenrees sesesenansnersneneeness (12,745,963 in 
Movement during 1937 (January 1 to . 30, inclusive) ............0++0++ eye 
Movement, Apri! 29, 1925, to Sept. 30, 1937 (inclusive) ......... covcerrnne  £167,912y 
Movement, September 21, 1931 (gold standard suspended) to Sept. 3, 190,458,915 in 

ROUT GnCBBUE) 3.....--0cscccsnscesesorensersossnesscnsseonearennsseenvenoescesees £190,458, 


GOLD MARKET a alli 

Messrs Samuel Montagu and Company write on September 29, IS “i = 

The Bank of England gold reserve against notes nn 
£326,406,625 on September 22nd, showing no change as cee poner 
September 15th. Conditions in the open market were active and — a Wied 
a good inquiry at the daily fixing for the amounts available, w hic . a - 
about £2,800,000 during the week. Offerings were mostly taken for ho : ing 
purposes and the demand was sufficient to maintain ne 2 : igh 
yremium over dollar exchange parity. The s.s. ‘ Strathaird, ean 
Seaver on September 25th, carries gold to the value of about £342, 
The Southern Rhodesian gold output for August, 1937, amounted  t 
69,460 fine ounces as compared with 67,093 fine ounces for July, 1937, 
and 68,830 fine ounces for August, 1936. 


SILVER MARKET 

For the first four days of the week under review prices remained un- 
changed at 19 #d. for cash and 19 §d. for two months’ delivery, ct nditions 
being rather quiet and the level just above that at which American buyers 
were interested. On September 28th the Indian bazaars were inclined . 
sell and prices eased to 19jd. and 19d. for the respective deliveries anc 
there was some American support at the decline. The renewal of Indian 
selling has made the tone of the market a little uncertain, but in view of 
the firmer tendency of the dollar, American interest should continue to I 
in evidence at or slightly below the present level. 

Quotations for gold and silver are shown below :— 


Price of Bar Silver in Price of Silver 














Price of Gold a London per ounce standard New York 
Fine Ounce | of £ sterling Two -999 fine 
Cash Months 
oe ace d. d. | 1937 Cents 
Sept. 23 ..... 140 6 12 1-12 19% 198 
| era 140 6} | 12 1-07 | 194 194 Sept. 22 
as <TD eee 140 6 12 1-12 | 194 198 @ to bas 
» a 140 4} 12 1-25 19} 194 Sept. 28 
ao ae 140 6} 12 1-07 193 19} inclusive J 
» 2 140 7 12 1-03 19] 19} 
A 140 6-08 12 1.11 19-917 19-792 
Sept. 30 140 7} 12 0-99 | 19} 19 
i 





The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the period 
from September 23rd to 29th was $4-95} and the lowest $4-94}. 


OTHER STATISTICS 


NINE MONTHS’ NEW CAPITAL 
(See Leading Article on page 4) 


ANALYSIS OF NEW CAPITAL APPLICATIONS (EXCLUDING 
CONVERSIONS) 














Total for First Nine Months 














Old Basis New Basis 
——— sili cameos 
1936 | 1937 1936 1937 
o £ £ £ £ 
British Government Loans ... | Dr. 750,000 | 96,850,000 | Dr 750,000 | 144,237,100 
Colonial Government Loans... | 375,000 | Nil 784,900 | 305,600 
Foreign Government Loans ... | Nil 940,000 | 3,429,000 | 2,019,800 
ee —* Counties | | | 
_and Public Boards ......... | 56,445,200 | 31,773,800 | 58,342,900 | 32,381,000 
Colonial Corporation Loans ... | 1,980,000 | 3,356,800 | | 1'980'000 | 3,356,800 
British Railways vee | Nil | ONL” orga | "Na 
Colonial Railways ... Nil 258,000 | Nil | 258,000 
Foreign Railways Nil | Nil 326,000 96,000 
Australasian Mines 1,172,500 | 2,942,700 | 1,405,400 4,662,800 
South African BIOS osc dbcccccs 6,983,000 | 3,387,600 | 8,999,800 | 14,111,700 
) I subabslnesonsscasecse | 711, | 1,537,000 76 588 ,2 
Exploration Financial and i : a | 
nvestment Trust ............ 7,383,000 | 9,616,100 78,344,100 | 25,367,100 
Breweries and Distilleries ... | 2442800 | 2,309'000 | §'609'400 | “$183,800 
Merchants, Importers, etc. ...| 532,200 | "Nil | “"532'399 | 25,300 
Stores and Trading ........... 324,500 | 2,844,100 | 7,705,100 | 5,568,600 
Estate and Land .............. 1,227,600 | 527,300 | 1,585,500 | 1,181,900 
— MitdeRiichtbapplbasiasséackse 1,354,600 | 1,846,900 | 1,468,700! 2,383,200 
Seis euietitieeiiediats san cs 641,000 5,200 | 2 
Sean, Gaal. ane cad Baaginosy 835,200 | 1,013,400 | 29,831,400 
I siadliinaiiahavicdesenbiowese’ 13,326,700 | 15,3 ‘ | 25,082,7 
—e Light, Power, Tele- 15,571,800 | 20,899,800 25,082,7 
graphs and Telephones ...... 4,803,700 9,217,000 5,98 7 ) 
Tramway and Omnibus |... 83,400 | "soe'o00 | "200000 iC yenb0e 
Motos Traction and Manufac- : eee tee 
Oe aarp anand 1,505,800 | 839,000 | 6,492,700 | 2,528,200 
Gas and Water ............... 624,300 } 7 7764-400 | 5°432°4 
Hotel Gene 2a 300 | 1,854,100 | 7,764,400 | 5,432,400 
NO Sn 1,947,200 |g 
Ow ge ag eee 3,487,400 | 3,198,300 | 3,861,100 
Be saiehiees 275,800 | 1,518,700 | 1,891,400 | 3.446.200 
Docks, Harbours and Shipping 62,500 | "773,600 | "307,600 | 7'422'000 
—— eNSUFANCe............ 2,488,400 | 771,100 | 2'488'400 | 7’ 140'800 
anufacturing and Miscel- ee 
ED Asevstnaenosiaksvecanse 25,541,300 | 18,461,700 | 71,711,800 48,160,700 
Totals 








| 182,462,000 | 211,924,900 | 247,760,600 407,119,100 





October 2, 1937 














1 
| Nomina 
ame Description of Issue aoa : 
ssuec ; 
a | £ | oe 
Public Offers | 
July | Iraq (Kingdom of) 44°, Ster. Bds. ...... | 1,000,000 94 bitte 
‘Tuly | Middlesex County Council 3}%, Stock 
July |  $OBPBB ...cccssrccerseosivencoceees a oe ane 4-3 pm 
> | Essex (County of) 34% Stock 19% sab 3700, pat=} pm 
july es (City of) 3}% Red, Stk. 1957 1,350,000 | 100} | 98 
July | Johannesburg (Cit rene 33% kone 1 1,000,000(s)} 99° | 
ly | Imperial Airways £1 ordinary /- of a 
el fac pret crnet  s h 0 1,000,000 | 30/- | 1913-206 
July , Odeon Theatres 5°, Debs. ...........ceeeee 1,800,000 | 7}-8} dis 
| By Stock Exchange Introduction ; 
Aug. 3° Tithe Redemption Stacks So 46,500,000 | S873(d)) —86}-87 
. IC y of } itius 34% cri Stock | 
At | Ce ee 301,800 | 101}(@) 101 
July | Blyvooruitzich tGold 10/- ord. shares ... | 2,193,750 13/6(d)| 14/9-15)3 
July | Bly | | 
By Permission to Deal ood 
July | Anglo-Iranian Oil £1 ordinary shares ... 6,712, 500(t) 86/3(d) 84/3 


} 
a, 


i 





(d) Price at which dealings commenced, 
(s) All for conversion purposes, — 
(t) Represents a 50 per cent. capital bonus. 








DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate % per Annum, except where marked °% or Stated in Cash 









































i et ah | 
| Total 
|* Interim) Dae of Congatne fe 
ie of Company | oF ay- | 
ee | + Final| ment | Last Year | Latest | Previous 
i | Year Year 
! 
BANKS Le ee | wa | 
Anglo-Palestine Bank ............... 4%° | 33% 
Bank of England ................<5++ 6%) Same 
INSURANCE oe 
General Accident Assurance......... 74° Nov. 1) 7% 
Bae FED. ciscentanceaseessrsses<e | 8 6%) Oct. 14 | Same 
TEA AND RUBBER : 
Bernam Perak Rubber ............ |  7h%%} Oct. 8) we 123 5 
Ceylon Land and Produce ......... | 74% om ue 0 | 
COMBA TOR... ccccncsesicecoseenscccess | 3% Oct. 4 24°,,* Bes os 
Dangan Rubber ...............ss000++ 1 3%° | Oct. 29 | nek wis 4 
Karmen Rubber .............0.00005 iggy RES ; 10 4 
Kuala Kubu Rubber ............... | | see se a | 
Lanka Plantations .............+0+++ yee Oct. 3 | es Bis 7 5 
Parit-Bruas Rubber .................. 12%) Oct. 21 6°,t 22 i" 
Patani Para Plantations ............ BOT) os. ee i3 
Rosevale Rubber ............:00++++++ | G98) Oct. 7) 2y%e |... ‘ 
Selangor Rubber ...............s00008 | wal sas Nil* ! 7 
Sungei Way Rubber .................. | yg By i 9 
Sungkap Para Plantations ......... 8° tT |Oct. 14 ee | 12 74 
MINING | 
Beralt Tin and Wolfram............ ey ls First Saas és 
Chenderiang Tin ..............c00+- ; ONT .. | 6%+ a " 
Globe and Phoenix Gold ............ | $30%* | Nov. 6 | Same vi 
SEN CIEE ckcenscisecsonshenes site 40%*| Nov. 1 223%* =| Ce. Rly 
Mufulira Copper Mines. eae iin | First as .: 
Rhokana Corporation . --- | 374%} Oct. 27 | i 62) 174 
UIE WHEE TUE enn tineresasccoccnns | 10%° Oct. 19 | $9,° pa exe 
RAILWAYS i | 
San Paulo Railway .................. | $2%° | Oct. 22 Same 
OTHER COMPANIES 
Anglo-Greek Magnesite ............ 3°%%*| Sept. 30 23%° | 
Associated Portland Cement ...... | 74%*) Sept. 30 Same Rega. | ee 
Atkinson-Oates Motors ............ i(s) 40% as Same (s) 60 60 
Barry and Staines Linoleum......... %*| Oct. 27 NT, bas us 
Ratchelor’s PeaS ..s....e..0..00.,.., oe First | 10 - 
__ 7 | ea ee Ys Oct. 15 First tem. fae 
British Portland Cement ............ | 7$9%*|Sept.30! Same | *.. — 
Bucknall (Henry) ...............000008 ian Oct. 8} al i we} § 
Clarendon Property ...............++« 3% +! Oct. 15 3% (| S 6 
Colman (J. and J.)..................... 5%*| Nov. 1| Same |... - 
Dean (W. H.) and Son .......-..-. al .. | First period | 25 | 
Edinburgh Investment Trust (Def.)| 3°;* | “| Same | ws | as 
Electric and Musical Industries... |  <.. eet a 10 10 
Elephant Trading Holdings ...... | 8%f) ... | First is | 
Firth (Thos.) and Brown (John)... | 46%* $5%* en 
Fleming and Ferguson ........ url 2 ee i 
Hall (L.) Edmonton .. 74%*| Oct. 12| Same a ae 
Heath (Henry) ..............ss00sesses “hese Oct. 15 | Seme {| . | 
Hutton (John) Vo ........ccccceeues 24%*| Oct. 14| Same |... “ 
India Rubber, Gutta Percha, etc. | 6%  |Sept. 30 | Same coe: |e 
qnongibedgieapaaintrcsetesseenes ae si ae 6 
Lancashire Blectric Light. 2i%*| | Same | a ie 
WIE Sins pbdaheas th abisiaheneasen 3%t} First period ee 
Laycock Engineering ............... see Oct. 31 ine a 5 
Leethems REC -oenscscennacnnones 6%t) Oct. 16 Same 9 | 9 
London United Laundries ......... 6 Oct. 21 Same , | ’ 
Lucas (Joseph) ..............ssseseeees 12 vet Nov. 1 Same 15 | 18 
Mallinso ) : 744° | Oct. 16| First ek on 
Marconi International Marine 2 0° | Oct. 18 Same aed : 
3 eee 124%¢| a 174 | 15 
Murray (D. and W.)........0.c000000+ ste ; First since 3 | Wil 
on 1928-29 3 
Philips Incandescent Lamp 123%%| ... ra 184 e 
Phillips (Godfrey) ...........0....0000. 2433 Oct. 14 Same abi Bec one 
R Asphalte ............ a 5%*| Oct. 5) Same a 
Rawlplug ............. seve 10%*} Oct, 12 Nil* Racca: dan, 
Rover Co, SP otae fs a a - 
>ing a + 6°%*| Sept. 29 Same apa | “ 
Smith's Potato Crisps ............... 749%" Oct. 15 Same te ots 
Smith's (Thomas) Stamping ...... mi aii ies | 10 7” 
Standeven and Co. ..........cccecees Ue Sept. 30 5%° oes ons 
Tayside Floorcloth 17...7.7°"""""" 5%e| Same 
Trent Motor Traction ............... 4%°| Same 
United Premier Oil .................. 5%*| Oct. 15 
United States, etc., Investment . ine se 
wavpshunadaos : 10 
Piduoewenvedcsesccias 18%f| ... vas 15 
pabcassonictecs y 15 
Sab eessnbicknevtecons 5% ai 
+ Free of income tax. (s) Paid on an ordinary capital of £437 against an ordinary 
capital of £397,814 a year ago. . é Paid ons larger capital. 





s+ atitun Brae Cu en a 








13-206 
} 8} dis 


5t-87] 


101 
/9-15/3 


otal 





Year 


10 


Wt 


” 


10 
15 


15 


dinary 
vital. 
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TED PORTLAND CEMENT MANUFACTURERS.— Interim ordinary 
vidend, 7} per cent. as before. 

TKINSON-OATES MOTORS OF SOUTH AFRICA.— Final ordinary divid 
Dyer cent., making 60 per cent. for year as before, payable on £437,595 of caphal eguaet 
397,814. 

BERALT TIN AND WOLFRAM.—A first interim dividend of 10 per cent. is to 

paid. 

BRITISH INDUSTRIES FIXED TRUSTS—FIRST PORTFOLIO.—Inc 
istribution of 5%d. per sub-unit, free of income tax, representing income received during 
seventh half-yearly period of the Trust ended August 31, 1937. 

BRITISH PORTLAND CEMENT MANUFACTURERS.— Interim ordinary 
ividend, 7 per cent. as before. 

ELECTRIC AND MUSICAL INDUSTRIES.—Profit for year to September 30 
937, amounts to £363,964 compared with £266,789. Ordinary dividend pur ont. as 
fore. 

FINANCIAL NEWS, LTD.—Ordinary dividend and bonus raised from 15 to 20 per 
ont. for year. 

FIRST PROTECTED FIXED TRUST.— Half-yearly distribution of 4:2683865d. 
t per sub-unit, payable on September 30th to holders registered on September 4th. ” 
GAUMONT BRITISH PICTURE CORPORATION.—The 5 nt. cumu- 
tive preference dividend for the half-year to September 30, 1937, wh > paid on that 
ate. 

GODFREY PHILLIPS, LTD.—Interim ordinary dividend unchanged at 24 per cent. 
HENRY BUCKNALL AND SONS.— Ordinary dividend raised from 5 to 15 per cent. 


JOSEPH LUCAS, LTD.—Final ordinary dividend, 12} per cent., making 15 per 
nt. for year, as before. 

MAWCHI MINES.—Interim dividend 40 per cent. on 1,182,129 4s. ordinary shares, 
pmpared with 22} per cent. on 1,074,663 shares. 

MEA COPPER MINES.—Dividend (No. 1) of 15 per cent. on 2,988,874 
hares of {1. 

PHILIPS’ INCANDESCENT LAMP COMPANY.—Dividend for 1936—37 of 
} per cent. on preference and 18} per cent. on ordinary shares. The shares of the holding 
bompany are entitled to the same rate of dividend as the shares of the operating company. 
ast year 6 per cent. for year on both classes of shares. : 

THOS. FIRTH AND JOHN BROWN.— Interim ordinary dividend raised 
rom 5 to 6 per cent, tax free. , . ps 

UNIVERSAL FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES.—Sixth half-yearly income 
distribution at rate of 8-7043d. net per sub-unit, will be paid on October ist. 


SAN PAULO (BRAZILIAN) RAILWAY.—lInterim dividend maintained on 
ordinary stock at 2 per cent., tax free. 





TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 


STATISTICS FOR AUGUST 1937 
(Revenue calculated on basis of {6 19s. 0d. per fine ounce) 














| | 
ial : BN Working 
Name of Mine and Tons Output |... | Working | ———* 
. ‘ : Estimated) ".-"\- Profit Costs 
Group Milled Fine ozs. | Value | Costs | Per Ton 
Anglo-American 
a Corporation ¥< £ ee £ |; s 4d. 
rakpan Mines ...... 140,000 247,128 | 137,431 | 109,697 | 
Daggafontein Mines... | 132,600 273,469 | 141,665 | 131,804 | 
Springs Mines ......... 150,200 301,286 | 141,072 | 160,214 | 
West Springs ......... 92,500 116,229 75,136 41,093 | 
— Mining— 
Mines | | 
Clty BaD isioketnensai 106,000 | 20,710 | 144,083 =| «17,018 | 23 11-7 
Cons. Main Reef ...... | 165,000 | 30,693 | 213,359 ni 50,159 | 19 9-4 
Crown Mines ......... 362,000 | 86,902 | 604,669 262,853 | 18 10-6 
Durban Roodpt. Deep | 110,000 | 22,141 | 153,999 35,552 | 21 6-4 
East Rand Prop. ...... 210,000 | 46,195 | 321,011 99,646 | 21 1-0 
Geldenhuis Deep ...... 600 | 10,147 | 70,612 | 16,501 | 16 5-9 
Modderfontein B....... | 93,000 | 15,795 | 109,924 45,621 | 13 9-9 
Modderfontein East... | 112,000 | 22/589 | 156,789 | 56,173 | 17 11-6 
New Modderfontein... | 197,000 | 37,763 | 262,772 117,654 | 14 8-8 
Nourse Mines ......... 81,000 | 16,881 | 117,384 | 23,544 | 23 2-0 
Rose Deep............... 77,000 | 13,333 | 92,682 | 15,534 | 20 0-5 
_ General Mining 
Van Ryn Gold ......... 63,000 56,676 7,605 | 16 3 
West Rand Cons. 175,000 240,556 99,602 | 16 5 
Goldfields’ 
Simmer and Jack...... 104,000 21,835 | 151,754 | 46,123 | 20 4:6 
Robinson Deep......... 113,000 | 27,051 | 188,143 80,243 | 19 1-2 
Sub-Nigel ........-s0000e 58,500 | 42,371 | 294,434 197,677 | 33 1 
Vogelstruisbultt ...... 59,600 | 13,230 | 91,950 19,270 | 24 4:7 
Luipaards Vlei ......... 46,500 9,868 68,583 | 18,387 | 21 11-2 
_ Johnnies Group 
Rost Champ D’or...... 13,000 ae 20,452 | 3,554] 26 1 
sOvernment Areas ... | 214,000 a 435,333 250,143 | 17 6 
Langlaagte Estate ... | 94,000 103,747 17,527 | 18 7 
New State Areas ...... 124,000 263,461 152,001 | 18 2 
Randfontein Estates 395,000 443,638 | 128,193 | 16 2 
Van Ryn Dowp mea 107,000 137,264 | | 47,063 | 17 0 
Witwatersrand ...... 82,000 88,820 . | 12,582] 19 0 
Johnnies Group Total |1,029,000 1,492,715 | 611,063 | 17 4 
.. ‘nion Corporation 
East Geduld ..........4. 123,000 | 36,293 | 252,138 | 104,679 | 147,459 
Geduld POOR, svesvasecs 112,000 | 28,021 | 195,447 | 79,991 | 115,456 
Modder. Deep ......... 49,500 6,808 | 47,605 | 39,777 7,828 
_ Other Mines 
yiyan's Lydenburg* 8,700 2,644 | 18,323 en 5,231 | 30 1-2 
ad Kleinfontein ... | 71,800 | 13,358 | 92,793 | 66,160 | 26,633 | 18 5 
ransvaal Gold ...... 26,300 4,367 | 30,273 a 4,417 | 19 7-9 


Witwatersrand Deep 47,200 8,119 | 56,284 





ee 


* Revenue from gold based on a price of 6 18s. 6d. per fine ounce. t The tonnage 
milled includes 10,000 tons from low a. 4 cauiees’ Guage accumulated during the 


development period. 


TRANSVAAL OUTPUT, EMPLOYMENT AND WORKING 
PROFIT.—Gold output, August, 1937: Witwatersrand, 962,824 fine 
ounces; outside districts, 24,609 fine ounces; total, 987,433 fine ounces. 
Value for purposes of declaration, £6 19s. 0d. Total output, July, 1937: 
996 545 fine ounces. The number of natives employed at end of August was : 
Gold mines, 290,932; coal mines, 15,884; total, 306,816. Total estimated 


working profit for August,1937 : Witwatersrand, {2,637,004 outside districts, 
£9,648 5 ,646,652. Comparable fi for July, 1937 : Witwaters- 
rand, {2,650,479 ; outside districts, £9,723; total, £2,660,202. 
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WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 












Gross Keceipts, ~~ Aggregate Gross Keceip 

week ended Sept. 26, Sempared with 136 

(b) Week ended 1937 (38 weeks) 

= t, 25, 1997, | Miles sci (£000) 

c) Week en tslagls oe oe 3 

Sept. 24, 1937, — i 3% $313 38 j a ag % 33 
Ble e } > |S, 
SalESSoIESER | 2g | Ex] 25) £3 [FS 








200! 108! 317 














Great 1937 2) 8.5 7.5081 4,208) 11,736! 20,335 
Western | 1936 203; 97} 300} 520)| 8,361} 7,226) 3,767) 10,993) 19,354 

(c) L. & N. [£1937 348 256 951}} 13,324/12709) 9,290} 21,999) 35,323 
Eastern | 1936 335, 239) : 918)} 12,737}1 
















2248; 8,725 ed 33,710 


asa 778} 1,316)}|/20,343 |18504) 9,569} 28,073! 48,416 
230) 727] 1,280}} 19,569}17977| 9,025) 27,002] 46,571 


L. M. & 1937 
Scottish | 1936 


516 
497 













30 421//12,801 |2,339/ 1,124 


407}| 12,159) 2,398) 1,155 


3,463) 16,264 


Southern of ‘ 70 
306 3,553) 15,712 





19081 |1431/1143! 656 1799| 3,230|| 55,067|41080/24191| 65,271/120338 
19122 |1403,1107| 595 1702| 3,105|| 52,826|39849|22672) 62,521|1 15347 











(c)Belfast & { 1937 2-4]. 0-3) 2-7)) 104-9) 18-1] 123-0 
Co. Down | 1936 2-6) . “7 3-0}| 106-1 7 126-7 
(c) Great 1937 | 543 [11-5 ... 9-7; 21-2] 437-2 ... | 355-8 793-0 
Northern | 1936 | 543 oa se te 21-2)| 426-8) ... tas adie 795°8 
(c) Great 1937 | 2,076 ‘37-5 . *5. 79°0:'1436°9) ... ... {1544°4 2981-3 


Ha 41°5 
Southern {1936 | 2,124 (39-1) eit ae, 1-3 80-4)1428-5) cae | ase |1572°8 2999-3 











COMPARISON WITH CORRESPONDING PERIOoDs, 1935 and 1936 





(000’s omitted) 
| Great LMS | LN.E.R | Southern 
Western ie. - . * . . 
Second half-year, 1936, ared 
with second half-year, 1 a ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Gross increase or decrease + 1,575 + 751 + 378 


First half-year, 1937, compared 
with first half-year, 1936 = 
Gross increase or decrease... 
Second half-year, 1937, compared 


+1,329 | + 1,187 | + 359 
with second half- , 1936 :— | 








12 weeks to Sept. 25, 1937 + 516 + 426 + 193 
Weekly a second half 1937... + 43 + 35} + 16). 
Latest week 1937 compared with 1936 + 66 + 33 | + If 

LONDON TRANSPORT 
Compared with corre- 
Takings sponding period ot 
(before pooling) last year 
Week ending Sept. 25, 1987 ..........cecceceeees £568,300 — 7,200 
Aggregate 13 weeks to Sept. 25, 1937 ......... £7,236,200 + 1,700 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 


Gross Aggregate 


Gross Receipts 
Receipts 


for Week 








we 1G 
oe j 3 ii 1937 | + or - 1937 + r= 
































INDIAN 
eee ee ee oe VS ee Se 
Assam Bengal ...... | 23 |Sept. 10| 1,330] $4,85,300|+ 44,997) 77,22,681|+ 5,28,514 
Barsi Lt. Ry. ...... | 21 (Aug. 31] 202 $38,000|— 5,300 _7,63,500/+ 46,700 
Bengal &N.Western | 25 31}2,111| ¢8,20,981/+ 24,460) 1,74,82,524/ + 14,10,648 
Bengal-Nagpur ...... 23 10} 3,268} $22,79,000| + 4,34,163) 4,09,95,525) + 50,20,874 
Bombay, Bar. & C.I. | 24 20] 3,072| $28,81,000) + 3,07,000) 5,53,71,000) + 42,71,000 
Madras & S, Mahr.... | 23 10} 3,229} $17,13,000!-- 27,767) 3,33,30,696, +- 3,89,580 
Rohilk’d & Kumaon | 23 10| 546) $1,54,255|+ 20,829) '33,34,726)+ 1,52,631 
South Indian ......... | 93 | 10) 2,532! $15,71,906'+ 61,306) 2,48,69,726' + 7,86,053 
t 10 days. + 11 days. 
CANADIAN 

oF 3 r~ | oe th ae ae a “$ 
Canadian National | 37 Sept. 21/2766 4,164,141|— 71,928]140,197,915} +- 11665942 

37 21117228! — 3,289,000|+- 22,000)100,329,000j + 5,056,000 





Canadian Pacific ... 
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cement SATAN SS SS a 
— TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 









































=v ni 
nen — parte meaner - a Anglo-Argentine ... | 38 sept. 231 325| $610,161! — 84,781 24,086,295" 4 138 p= 
Anwtagasta (Chili; | 1937 | | 9 7801+ 114,050 B. Aires Lacroze ... | 11 7 as | $62,150;\+ 714) 602,653 Py 
and Bolivia)...... 39 |Sept. 26) 834) £14,330) —- 480 639,750) + Vs Burnley, Colne and mui 
‘ 26 asqi { $176,400) + 9,200} 2,172,900) + 123,700 Se Jt Trapt | 38 25'87-68 £5,449] + eee ? 
Argentine N.E....... 13 25) - , *£10,943/+ 1,108 134,797) + een Calcutta Tramways | 38 25| ... | Rs. 1,24,457|+ 6,940) 41,61,621/ + 2255 
B.A. and P | os| 9 so! £t1,271,000)— 29,000 16,188,000} + 114,700 Liverpool Corp. .... 25 22) ... £31,628'+ 1,81 785.446 4. wn 
. and Pacific ... 13 | <9) 99) 4) 8£78,846)+ 2,375) 1,004,219) + oft, 585 Madras Electric..... 36 15) ... | ¢Rs. 57,452 + 3, 8,85,058) + 8 ae 
B.A. Central ......... } 1] 11) eee $137,900) + 700} 1,589,500}+- 237,800 45 
Feat el £9.027,000| + 179,000] 24,432,000) + 749,000 alsin 
B.A, Gt. Southern... | 13 | 2 aneg \ *7125,744| + 17,038] 1,515,633) + aed t Fortnight. 
? $712,000)4+ 48,000} 9,368,000)+ 859,00' 
B.A. Western......... | 13 | 25) 1,930) 4 37 my 69 4 5110 581,143) + 82,147 
tedden Aep | cei eo Sts 2001, 480°900] 27,491,450|— 2,164,050 MONTHLY TRAFFICS 
rgentine... | 25) 3,700) 4 #/125 012|— 21,817} 1,705,423|— 33,936 oo 
> 2147,263 3,06 $59,470|— 124,036 
a 147,263|— 13,064) 1,559,47 “4, Receipts for Month Recei 
Central Uruguayan.. | | 18; 980) 4 '97 38| 177,094 1,289 ’ : I } eceipts to Date 
| i €£16,970| — 438 177,08 I, Z De 
: 7 | 458,000|— 24,000) 7,514,000)— 256,000 C ‘ ¢ | Ending|scrip-| —————-—_———- | ——__——___ 
Cordoba Central... | 13/ 251,218) S280, eo) “"406159/ + _ 10,540 ompany é g) scrip 
| > 07 — 11 2.919.600) 4 191,200 2 1937 + or — 1937 
| eal 4227,900 §,890| 2,919, ' or. 
Entre Rios ......... 13 25) 810) 1 */14,138 1 391\ 181,114 \ 21,088 
G. Westn. of Brazil | 39 | 25} 1,092! (78W|+ 1,200) — 277,390|— 7,200 SRST 
. ‘ 25) .|_£Ms2021000| — 108,000) 69,589,000 +-6,187,000 Algoma Central ...... § |Aug. 31/Gross| $141,508] + 29,633] 1,088,431|- 293 
Leopoldina............ 39 25) 1,918) 26.778\+ 1.940]  900,307/+ 171,998 oe ' 5 
| iV £ ’ ! ’ | o q 
Leopoldina Termnl.. | 39 25| ... | Ms. 347,000)+ 33,000) 13,670,000) + 802,000 Canadian Natnl. Rlys. | 8 |Aug. 31] Gross}$16,485,561) + 751,936) 128,144,860) + 1165351) 
SE Ssrciskantaee 36| 15] 384  at{7,660|+ 3,936, 113,641|+ 22,896 Net | $558,530|— 122,051] 8,185,377] +4,949 34 
Paraguay Central ... | 13 | 25} 274! $3,019,000! + 632,000) 42,252,000, +8,786,000 Canadian Pacific... | 8 |Aug. 31|Gross|$11,915,000|— 95,000] 90,747,000] + 5.1164 
Salvador.............+. | 13 | 25} 100) Col. 12,025+ —— 513} 148,284) + 12,657 $577,900|— 58,000] 9;933,000| + 1'sa8'nn 
| |_| £Ms2520000 + 375,000} 99,575,000, +5,140,000 ener te tae Naeem ee 
San Paulo ............ ' 38 19) 1534 £33,390 + 7,829) 1,255,475 + 131,305 
; ’ ’ ’ 4 a 
United of Havana...| 13/ 19 ae’ ee Mk ee ee CR ee 
i I 


| 
i a a eS Tow : 
* Converted at average official rate during week ended Sept. 25, 16-12 pesos to 4. 
t Receipts in Argentine pesos. ¢ Fortnight. a verted at official rate. 
@ Receipts in Uruguayan currency. é Converted at “ controlled free rate. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PERSONAL 


Lord Forteviot has been “poet chairman of the Distillers Company 
in succession to the late Mr Thomas Herd. ; 


OTHER OVERSEAS Rootes Securities, Ltd., announce that Mr R. W. Hammond, ACA 
has been appointed a director. 


Egyptian Delta Light; | 1937 | ri joi i i 
ee on “ ” pt $7,031! + sl 100,198'+ 8.008 Mr Charles A. Davis has joined the board of Union Cinemas, Ltd. 
ptian Markets... | 38 24 ... | £1,218 — 333 59,759 — 2,636 Humber, Ltd., announce that Mr Harold Heath, general manager, ha 
Mexican Railway... | 11 21) 483 $267,900 + 25,900 3,544,400 + 558,900 been appointed a director of the company and of the Hillman Motor Ca 
3 11 days. Company. 
After September 30, 1937, the address of the Institute of Bankers wil 


SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS be 11 Birchin Lane, E.C.3. 


ae 7 pp cnere ermaneeaion The directors of the Midland Bank, Ltd., announce that they have 
men .....'\o tae ... | $308,800 + 34,100 7,940,700 + 113,200 elected Sir George Arthur Mitchell, LL.D., to a seat at their board, 





$ 10 days. Douglas has been elected chairman, in succession to Mr Landis. 





SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 































| Net Profit Appropriation Corresponding 
| Balance |.. After | Amount |———_————_—_______||_ Period Last 
Sina Sine jommh epee et Dividend Carried to Year 
; | Ending Last : : 
Deben- | Distri- || Prefce. Ordina Reserve, | Balance 
Account ra a. _— ie Deprecia- | Forward|| Net | Divi- 
Interest Amount; Amount | Rate pe. Peete | cone 
Financial, Land and | | £ | £ r , / 
os investment ee a ee 4 | 4 £ %0 £ £ £ % 
African Lakes Corporation.. | Jan. 31 2,989 20,678 23,66 5 ¥ 
Elephant Trading (Souti J | 3,667) bide 15,000 6 2,000}  6,667|) 13,791) 5 
rica) Holdings............ June 30} =... |(v) 106,169] 106,169|| 16,907} 54.0 5 
ene Estates... Pane = 7° . 88,501| 88,501 30.000 30.008 7 aoe ee 135 543 4 
e MOI tiaiasesaticd une 014; 19.648) 23.662 A ’ a Na" 
Hotels and Restaurants | 3,66 ane 15,000 7} 1,739 6,923)} 15,033) 74 
Rubens - Rembrandt Asso- | 
ciated Hotels ............... June 30 | 131 31 50! i 
rom Coal and Steel 9 450)|... sae out 425 25||\Dr. 132) Nil 
nnock Associat llieries| June 30 “Su 176,609 
Instone -_ ADs ‘otivninta June 30] 158,109 ” 31,675 189-784 is cates Sanaa a sae Jo 03 “i 
ae ais as ® 
Abaco (Sclangor) ............ Mar. 31 2,23 
Bernam-Perak ............... June 30 2338 oars aaae 3,744 12 1,894 1,787 1.753) § 
eee = 2,2 9,261} 11,494]... 7,063} 124 1,851) 2,580)) 2,582) 5 
BBEOONE © -ssnesseeseseesesessso {ane 30 24) 29,717) 29,741] |. 21,036] 15 3,000}  5,705|| 9,567} 84 
Malayalam... | Mare 31| 98107] ags'seel gaa 483} =: | ,16:638) 10 2,750| | 6,095]) 8.895) 4 
Mergui Crown...........:........ | Mar. 31 2,092 6.935 9027 z “ae ts senhtaty Hey eae 
HS Shipping 027 180 7,390} 12} my 1,457|| 3,822) Nil 
DEAOOED Seiccc. ee 008 une 30 27,9 5 
ot ‘Tea 46; 48,826, _76,772|| 22,886] 25,043] 74 + 28,843|| 44,352) 5 
ylon and Indian Planters’ | June 30 291 
sittoos 1 eamtlle J 919) 11,945; 14,864)) 1,500} 6,600] 10 3,055} 3,709|| 5,136, 4 
PRD, BRB ccecsccessccsosccse June 30 10,683 
Leethems (Twilfit) ............ June 30] 7/8421 46.871 34713] 14% es cor ee ee 
a... * Companies . 4,063) 16,875) 9 15,790}  7,985|| 45,560) 9 
one ee. Sons To a 2,908; 30,313} 33,221]| 18,000} 12,000) 15 3,221|| 22,354) 5 
Dean (W. Hi.) and Son. Aug. 18] 2 | cy 90-792} 105.663!) 3,000) 75.000] 50 808] 26,855|| 49,925] 50 
eee Pus. 18 | aga 44413 44.413] 4.7241 13,514] 25 13,761} 10,414|| (a) | (a) 
iaaakheee ms 26,793} 116,266] 143,059|| 91453, 471101 25 50.250 '2 77| 20 
ws = 30 es 104,871) 104,871|| 15,467] 45.474) 74 20,000 23'990 ‘a (a) 
Lloyd (F. H ) eed Co. 33: 30 soa (w) 9,848 9,848 4,500 4,688 7 : ‘660 ‘3 ) 
Max Stone cnc, | Jone gy] 7830] 40.240, 63.741] 1.890] 131950 8 | 24900] 22.990) sz-9ss] 7 
Ranks, Ltd... | July 3| 102/624] @a7geal | 722228|| .95:490 11,868] 174 10,750}  4,170|| 26,496] 15 
ee ier ia 624) 667,853) 770,477] 190,870} 417029) 18 162'578|| 596983) (s) 
Sound City (Films) ........ May S040] se 5O| 57.896. 25,313, 224 | 24 0 
Sun Electrical Co, | ABr.30| 3.813] T8720] ana6e] SHI “ig 25700) 80a) 14.14) I 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane | June 30 \Dy, 16.236 ‘S'aaylpy, 7y833|| 9.375) 4,666, 5 2,500] 4,792] 16,023] 5 
; - 8,015 | ots a «» Dr. 8,015'\Dr 14,343) Nil 
(a) No comparable figure. (2) June 4, 1936, to June 30, 1937. (ec) Ten months 
(w) May 2, 1936, to June 30, 1937. . (v) May 19, 1936, to June 30, 1937. 


(s) 15-0492 per cent. 


The Securities and Exchange Commission announce that Mr W. 0. 
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tie SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 
HE pessimistic view taken by many observers concerning 
e future of recovery in the United States and the uncertain 
nternational political outlook continued to overshadow the 







































aie ommodity markets. Under the circumstances, consumers of 
“ aw materials show little anxiety to cover their requirements 
——— ahead. As a result, many markets have become buyers’ 
+ or ~ narkets, for supplies are, if anything, increasing. 
—. Non-ferrous metals suffered a severe slump, comparable in 
I> 293.9% nagnitude to the rapid advance in prices registered during 
+ 11683513 prtain weeks early this year. The market in rubber was a 
| + 91259 tle firmer on the hope that the International Rubber 
+1520 mmittee might recommend a reduction in quotas. But 
ieee hen it became known that no change had been made the 
— | arket relapsed into lethargy, prices showing a further decline 
the week. Raw cotton continued its downward trend, 
; centuated by hedge-selling, while the London wool auctions 
Company osed with prices appreciably below the level of July. 
' Wheat, exceptionally, continued to advance in price on a 
» ACA, ood demand and a relative paucity of offers in near positions. 
ta ugar is scarcely changed in price on the week, but cocoa quota- 
a ions again registered a heavy drop in the absence of support 
Monn = om buyers and the probability of an increase in world supplies. 
Pa ovements in meat prices at Smithfield were small, but butter 
— yas appreciably dearer, while eggs showed a seasonal upward 
ovement. 
hey hav The heavy fall in the prices of a number of raw materials in 
rd. is country had its counterpart in the United States. Thus, 
fr W. 0, loody’s index of the prices of staple commodities (December 31, 
931 = 100) declined from 192-0 to 185-4 during the week 
nded last Wednesday, against 196-0 a month ago and 183-9 
year earlier. The index has thus almost fallen back to the 
a vel of a year ago. 
COAL 
SHEFFIELD.—There is little change on the export market, but business 
ill improve when more supplies are available. Best hards and steam coal 
are in good request. Washed singles and smalls for shipment are scarce. 
Cae ndustry still takes all available supplies on the inland market. The 
ponding creased railway rates which come into operation this week will, it is 
1 Last xpected, raise prices. There is an increasing demand for household fuel. 
ar urnace and foundry coke is still in strong request, and gas coke is in 
ctive demand, 
on NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Enquiry for Northumberland steam coal 
Divi- rom home coasting ports has been much more active this week with the 
dend esult that collieries are now better placed for all their grades. Prime 
Northumberland screened steam is 23s. per ton, f.o.b., with second classes 
een at 22s,, whilst graded sorts are very scarce at 22s. to 23s. 6d. per ton, 
eo 1.0.b., according to quality. The Durham market remains firm, export 
0 and home demand for manufacturing coals being as brisk as ever, whilst 
, ollieries producing gas coals are increasing their business with the approach 
5 of the seasonal shipments to the London gas works. Patent oven coke 
is firm under a lively home demand. 
(a) GLASGOW.—There has been a marked slowing down in the flow of 
6 new foreign enquiries lately. This is no doubt due in part to the fact that 
74 many Continental buyers are already carrying good stocks, but it also 
appears that prices are considered high and that reductions are hoped for. 
At the moment the market is in fact showing an easier trend in places as 
Nil regards shipping business, but the general feeling is that this is likely to 
| prove a temporary phase and that when the household trade gets fully 
under way in a few weeks’ time an all-round strengthening of the position 
(a) is likely. In the meantime the majority of the collieries are ne 
Nil regularly and have good order books for most classes of coal. In Fife an 
the Lothians steam sorts and treble nuts are obtainable on slightly easier 
5 terms. Small nuts remain firm in all districts, with the London demand 
5 for these again tending to expand. 
8} CARDIFF.—There has been no material change in the position on the 
4 Cardiff coal market during the past week. Employment is regular in the 
8 coalfield, and the volume of shipments well mai'itained. Last week exports 
Nil in the foreign and coastwise trades totalled 435,400 tons, compared with 
299,267 tons in the corresponding iod last year. So far this year the 
- increase over the same period in 1936 amounts to 3-1 million tons. The 
9 5 per cent. increase in railway rates comes into force on October Ist, but 
export prices are unaltered, although in the house coal trade factors and 
4 merchants have raised their prices by about 8d. per ton, representing an 
increase over the winter prices of last year of about 2s. 4d. per ton. French 
4 buyers are inquiring for 40,000 tons, and discussions are in progress for the 
9 determination of the ex-ship price of French pitwood under the Anglo- 
French Coal-Pitwood Agreement. Coke is scarce and a strong market, 
‘ while patent fuel quotations are firm. 
50 IRON AND STEEL 
(a) LONDON.—The weekly report of the London Iron and Steel Exchange 
20 Suggests that while markets have a quiet appearance, industrial activity 
(a) continues unchecked. In nearly all departments of the market the works 
(a) are operating at capacity and are finding it difficult to make any impression 
upon the accumulation of orders on their books. In these circumstances 
the makers are concentrating upon supplying consumers with the material 
15 most aT ou required, sat schemes with this object in view have been 
(s) arranged with branches of the consuming trades. 
20 _ In the pig iron market the quieter demand from consumers of foundry 
Nil iron has enabled greater attention to be paid to other sections, with the 
5 result that in some cases arrears in deliveries have been reduced. The 
Na Situation of the steelworks is more satisfactory as a result of the heavy 
Nu home production of basic iron and the large imports. 
937 The demand for semi-finished steel is unrelaxed and although there has 


‘Some improvement in the quantities reaching this country from the 
tinent thes: have been insufficient to fill the gap between production 


and consumers’ requirements. 
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COMMERCE AND TRADE 


The pressure to obtain deliveries of finished steel materials is particularly 
severe, It is almost impossible to place orders for delivery this year, and 
most of the makers will enter 1938 with a heavy tonnage of unexecuted 
orders on their books. Export business has become quieter, but a con- 
siderable amount of material is being shipped abroad against old contracts. 


.MIDDLESBROUGH.—The position regarding Cleveland foundry 
pig iron is unchanged. Only one furnace is regularly producing this class 
of iron, the output being rationed to home users, but is not sufficient to 
meet requirements. Shipments of this class of iron to Scotland are very 
small, and consumers there are having to secure supplies from other sources 
It is reported that some local foundries have purchased Continental pig 
iron, the import of which will commence during October. East Coast 
hematite is in a relatively better position, there being at the present time 
12 furnaces in the North-East Coast area producing this class of iron. The 
output is readily taken up by home consumers and parcels continue to be 
shipped against old-standing contracts for export. Official prices remain 
unaltered and it is not expected that any revision of the hematite iron 
— will take place before November. Shipments of pig iron from the 

ees from September Ist to the 28th amounted to 10,461 tons, compared 
with 9,693 tons to the same date in Aug’'s*. 

Re-rollers and sheet makers would welcomel arger supplies of billets and 
sheet bars. Finished steel producers are making strenuous efforts to 
reduce the arrears under existing contracts. New business can only be 
undertaken for delivery months ahead and under the usual reservation 
regarding prices. Further shipbuilding orders have been received by Tees 
and Wear shipbuilding yards. 

Blast furnace coke is firm at advancing prices, and 42s. per ton is being 
— for good Durham blast furnace coke delivered at the furnaces here. 

oreign ore business is spasmodic and is being influenced by the rising 
freights from the Western Mediterranean ports. It is understood that 
further shipments from Bilbao are being arranged, but the quantities 
are small. The Iccal steelworks’ demand for heavy steel scrap is no easier 
and official prices are maintained. 


SHEFFIELD.—There is little change in the iron and steel markets. 
Pressure of business is unabated. Makers of forge and foundry pig iron 
are fully booked to the end of the year and accumulation of stocks at 
furnaces is out of the question. The high prices asked for imported iron 
is against its use on a large scale. The increased output of East Coast 
hematite has considerably relieved the position. West Coast business is 
still difficult. In finished iron, common and marked bars are still 
in heavy request. 

Demand for acid and basic steel billets shows no easing in this district. 
In all sections the pressure is unabated, and wire rods, strip and bar demand 
cannot be met fully, while production of stainless steel sheets is insufficient 
to meet the mass of orders. 

In the scrap market heavy basic steel for melting fetches 67s. 6d. per 
ton, and low sulphur and phosphorus acid steel 80s. to 95s., according to 
analysis. High-speed scrap commands £100 per ton and turnings are up 
to more than £40. Iron scrap prices are unchanged and firm. 


GLASGOW.—A good start has been made at all the works after the 
short autumn holiday break from Friday night until Tuesday morning. 
There is great activity and there seems no doubt that plants will be running 
to capacity until the next holiday period at the end of the year. Supplies 
of raw materials are easier and in some branches it has been possible to 
accelerate the deliveries to some extent. Work on hand, however, is 
exceedingly heavy, and no appreciable reduction in the accumulation of 
orders in almost every section of the trade is yet possible. New business 
is plentiful and many buyers are anxious to place contracts to cover them 
for many months ahead. A number of important machinery and struc- 
tural orders have been placed in Glasgow within the past few days for which 
much of the material will be supplied by local steelmakers. The 
position in semis continues to improve. 


CARDIFF.—Active conditions continue in the South Wales iron and 
steel trades. The blast and steel furnaces are fully employed and the pro- 
duction of tinplates has incr ased to the exceptionally high percentage of 
79-1 of the allotted capacity under the regulation scheme. Shipments of 
tinplates are well maintained, and last week totalled 9,595 tons, compared 
with 7,371 tons in the corresponding week last year. The sheet market is 
steady, although the volume of exports’ remains restricted. Prices are 
unchanged. 


OTHER METALS 


COPPER.—The market in copper has gone from bad to worse this week. 
Both the standard cash and forward quotations declined by no less than 
£4 6s. 3d. to £47 15s. per ton, the lowest level of the year. There were 
substantial liquidations by nervous holders and bear selling is also believed 
to have risen substantially. Moreover, consumers continued to buy very 
cautiously. Apart from the continued political and financial difficulties 
and the Stock Exchange slump, the decline of the United States domestic 
copper price from 14 cents to 12 cents per Ib., as well as the rise in Rhodesia’s 
output from 15,7C0 tons in July to 19,185 tons in August, depressed the 
market. Unless consumption of copper declines sharply, the recent exag- 
gerated slump is certainly not less unfounded than the boom in the spring 
of this year. The immediate future of the market will be mainly dependent 
on the attitude of consumers. Unfortunately the last severe slump has 
made consumers even more cautious than before, and it appears unlikely for 
the time being, that purchases will be raised substantially within the next 
few days. 

niles on the London Metal Exchange: 2,350 tons on Monday, against 
3,900 tons last week ; 1,800 tons on Tuesday, against 2,000 tons last week ; 
3,900 tons on Wednesday, against 2,850 tons last week. Domestic spot 
was quoted at 11-924 cents per lb. in New York on Wednesday, against 
12:77) cents a week ago and 13-57} cents a month ago. Wednesday’s 
official closing price for standard cash in London was £47 15s. to £47 16s. 3d. 
per ton, compared with £52 Is. 3d. to £52 3s. 9d. a week ago. Stocks of 
refined copper in British official warehouses at the end of last week, at 
8,863 tons, showed an increase of 157 tons, while stocks of rough copper, at 
14,562, were 768 tons larger. 


LEAD AND SPELTER.—Lead and spelter declined sharply in sym- 
athy with copper. Lead lost £1 6s. 3d., closing at £19 8s. 9d., a new low 
evel for the current year, while spelter lost £1 lls. 3d. and closed at 

£19 2s. 6d., which is only 13s, 9d. above this year’s lowest. There was 
practically no change in the statistical position of the two markets, which 
continues to be fairly favourable. Buying, however, has declined and bear 
selling has been substantial. The fact that lead is again dearer than spelter 
is due to the disappointment of speculators in regard to spelter imports 
into the United States, and also to a certain amount of buying by lead 
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roducing interests. During the period under review the I oe rey 
ood price was reduced from 6-50 cents to 6-00 cents per Ib. and t ne - = 
spelter price from 7-25 to 6-50 cents. As in copper, the immediate outlook 
of the two metals depends mainly on the attitude of consumers. salads 
Sales of lead on the London Metal Exchange : 1.450 tons on aes 
against 3,650 tons last week; 1,300 tons on Tuesday, against 800 t te 
week ; 3,600 tons on Wednesday, against 2,600 tons last week. = wre 
York quotation on Wednesday was 6-00 cents per |b., against 6-5 : en . 
a week ago and 6-50 cents a month ago. Wednesday's official c — 
quotation in London for soft foreign for shipment during the current —— 
was £19 8s, 9d. to £19 10s. per ton, compared with £20 15s. to £20 16s. 3d. 
last week. Monday 
Sales of spelter on the London Metal Exchange : 1,000 tons on Monday, 
against 2,450 tons last week ; 1,500 tons on Tuesday, against 2,400 tons last 
week ; 2,500 tons on Wednesday, against 1,600 tons last week. Wednesday $ 
quotation in East St. Louis was 6-50 cents per Ib., against 7-29 cents the 
week before and 7-25 cents a month earlier. Wednesday’s official closing 
quotation in London for ‘“ good ordinary brands ” for shipment during 
the current month was £19 2s. 6d. to £19 3s. 9d. per ton, against £20 13s. 9d. 
to £20 16s. 3d. last week. 


TIN.—Tin suffered even more severely than the other three metals and 
lost £14 15s., closing on Wednesday at £246, This slump is all the more 
remarkable since Japan has bought substantial quantities of tin this week 
in anticipation of a possible blockade, and United States’ buyers were also 
more active. In addition, the market expects a decline of about 1,000 tons 
in the total visible supply during September. Bear selling appears to be 
the main cause of the tin slump this week. Unless consumption of tin 
declines substantially, the recent slump in the price of the metal is of 
course unjustified, but compared with the present level of copper, lead and 
spelter, tin still appears somewhat overvalued. Further declines are, 
enlan, not impossible. 

Sales of tin on the London Metal Exchange: 560 tons on Monday, 
against 405 tons last week; 300 tons on Tuesday, against 410 tons last 
week ; 900 tons on Wednesday, against 205 tons last week. The New York 
quotation on Wednesday was 55-52} cents per Ib., against 59-62} cents 
a week ago and 58-50 cents a month ago. Wednesday's official closing 
quotation in London for standard cash was £246 to {246 5s. per ton, 
compared with £260 15s. to £261 a week ago. Stocks of tin in London and 
Liverpool at the end of last week totalled 2,639 tons, a decrease of 337 
tons on the week. 


OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.—Among other non-ferrous 
metals, aluminium ingots and bars for home delivery were again quoted 
on Wednesday at £100 per ton, and rolling billets at £102 per ton. Nickel, 
for home and export, was maintained at £180 to £185 per ton. Quicksilver, 
on the spot, was steady*at £13 10s. to £13 10s. 6d. per flask of 76 lbs., 
as against {13 12s. to £13 12s. 6d. Chinese antimony was quoted at {83 
to £84 per ton, ex warehouse, as against £82 to £83 last week. Chinese 
wolfram for “‘ September-October ” shipment was quoted at 120s. to 125s. 
per unit, c.i.f., the same as last week. Refined platinum was quoted on 
Wednesday at £10 5s. per ounce, compared with £10 5s. a week earlier. 


TEXTILES 


COTTON.—Manchester.—The Lancashire cotton industry has 
been disturbed by the persistent sagging tendency in American cotton 
rices. When the quotation for American current month futures in 
averpool fell below 5d. a lb., business in yarn and cloth was forced 
practically to a standstill. Shippers and merchants have been content to 
look on pending signs of stability in Liverpool and New York. Although 
prices have fallen by approximately }d. a lb. in the course of a week the 
trade is by no means convinced that the lowest level has been seen. 
Probably many operators are awaiting the publication of the next 
American crop report which will be issued on Friday, October 8th. Mean- 
while, a policy of extreme caution is being followed. The decline in raw 
cotton prices was due to increased hedge selling, coupled with practically 
no trade support. Attempts are now being made to estimate when the 
peak movement of the American crop will be reached. The “ into-sight ” 
figures to last week-end totalled 2,857,000 bales, whereas the size of the 
crop will be much in excess of 16,000,000 bales. Last year the “ into-sight ” 
movement reached its peak on October 29th and in the previous season on 
October 22nd. The height of the movement will be very important this 
year and it should be reached during the next three weeks, when hedge 
selling will be less pronounced, followed by a more stabilised price level. 
Cloth manufacturers have had a dull week. The slight hardening 
movement at the beginning of the week forced out more inquiry, but buyers 
have been slow in putting forward workable offers. The turnover for the 
outlets abroad has been extremely scrappy, and no useful purpose would 
be served in detailing the comparatively trivial sales recorded. The home 
trade has been testing prices, but not much business has resulted. Advices 
from all markets, however, indicate that business is waiting to be done 
when prices ground. Sellers remain very firm and even the slightest price 
concessions are difficult to obtain. Yarn business has been affected by 
the decline in cotton prices, but margins have been fully maintained. — 


COTTON PRICES 











1937 Date 
Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
8 | 15 | 2 99 | 1835 | 1936 
=. | i Pod hak Bake ae a 
Raw Cotton—Mid. American ......... | 5-58 | 5-34 | §-24 | 4- “4 
. Mate = | | 4 | 4-96 | 6-96 | 6-41 
be cone . | 9-05 | 8-69 . . ‘ “§ 
ae | 8-56 | 8-45 |10-33 | 3-58 
enna oo > | —— vo 7°72 | 7-49 ons si 
, eanccctscoescoesessce perib | 12 12 11 10 
WOW on... nnnese eee per tb. | 11 uf 1 iT 11 10} 
a 60's twist (Egyptian) ...... perib, | 18 17 17 172 | 163) 16 
$2-in. Printers, 116 yds, 16 by 16, $2’s and & dis dian dist dis ais. a 
era cides tuaiestaiaiae 19 4/19 3/19 3/19 1f/18 19117 14 
96-in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 19 by 19, 82's and 
ace srparevasssereesassnsesccesssncseseesnes (26 2 126 0 (26 0 (25 9 25 45/24 1 
38-in. ditto. 38 yds., 18 by 16, 10Ib....... |11_ 1 11 Ol) O/10 11 110 3 it 
80-in. ditto. 374 yds., 16 by 15, 8 Ib....... 10 1/10 0/10 O} 9111/9 2 ° i 








WOOL.—Bradford.—The fifth series of Colonial sales held i 
finished last Friday with a decidedly better tone than at the en 
With more confidence in manufacturing centres, together with rather 
stronger overseas advices, buyers felt justified in bidding more keenly 
and this led to decidedly more competition and less withdrawals. At 
the same time best style merinos were 5 to 10 r cent. and medium and 
faulty wools 10 to 15 per cent. below July closing rates. Bulky scoureds 
of which Queensland supplied some ex t clips, sold distinctly better 
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during the second week, although finally they were 7} to 10 per cent, belor 
the close of the previous series. F aulty combing as well as pieces and bell 
were mostly 15 per cent. lower, Fine greasy crossbreds sold throughoy 
at a fall of about 10 per cent., medium and coarse descriptions at the finia 
showing a decline of 5 to 10 per cent. Scoureds were mostly 10 to 15 
cent. lower. The outstanding feature of the series was the large 
of New Zealand slipes, and these wools proved to be the best of ANY serie 
this year. Half bred slipes sold throughout at a fall of 10 to 15 per conn 
while medium and coarse qualities were mostly 5 to 10 per cent, lowes 
Cape greasies declined 10 to 15 per cent., and snow whites were 15 DET ceny 
cheaper. The increased confidence shown towards the end of the ser, 
was very welcome, and it is to be hoped that the way has been paved for; 

‘tter interval. 

" Alsonsther 69,123 bales were catalogued. About 29,500 bales were take, 
by the home trade and 18,000 bales were purchased by the Continen, 
America taking about 1,000 bales. The carry-forward is larger than 
majority expected, and 42,000 bales are held over for the next series whig 
begin on November 16th, when there should be to hand a very go 
selection of new clip Australian merinos. : 

Some improvement is noticeable overseas, and prices in Australia ayj 
South Africa are fully in line with what can be rea ised for tops and yan; 
in manufacturing areas. Selling brokers are acting wisely overseas 
meeting the market, for prices are still remunerative to growers, 


GRAIN MARKETS 


WHEAT.—The market has again had a firm tone and prices show a 
further rise. An active demand, a scarcity of offers in near positions, ay & 
the continued firmness of the freight markets are the principal cays § 
factors. Meanwhile Argentina is enjoying a spell of seasonable weathe, § 
but in Australia further rainfall is needed. 

On Wednesday last, “ December” futures were quoted in Chicago 4 
109 cents per bushel, against 105} cents the week before and 105} cens 
a month ago. Quotations in London, Wednesday : No. 1 Northern Mani. 
toba (Atlantic), ex ship, 55s. 9d. per 496 Ibs., against 54s. 9d. last week 
No. 2 Northern Manitoba (Atlantic), ex ship, 54s. 9d., against 53s, 34 
last week. According to the Corn Trade News total shipments of whea 
and flour last week amounted to 1,122,000 quarters, against 8990) 
quarters in the previous week and 1,289,000 quarters in the corresponding 
week a year ago. 

FLOUR.—The market has had a steady tone. Wednesday’s London 
quotations (excluding quota payments) were : Straight run, delivered 
Home Counties, 40s. 6d. per 280 Ibs., as against 40s. 6d. a week ago; 
delivered inner London, 40s., as against 40s. a week ago. Manitoba patents, 
ex store, 39s, to 40s. 6d., as against 39s. to 40s. 6d. a week ago. Australias, 
ex store, 32s. to 32s. 6d., as against 32s. to 32s. 6d. a week ago. 


BARLEY.—Imported feeding barley is a steady market. “* October’ 
futures were quoted at 64 cents per bushel in Winnipeg on Wednesday, « 
against 623 cents last week. Quotations per 448 Ibs. in London on Wedne 
day were : ‘‘ English feed,” at farm, not quoted ; “* English malting ” (new), 
at farm, 45s. to 65s., as against 45s. to 65s. a week ago; Californian, e 
ship, 45s. to 58s., as against 45s. to 58s. a week ago. Chilean, brewing, 
ex ship, 44s. to 48s., as against 44s. to 48s. a week ago. 

OATS.—On Wednesday, ‘‘ December” futures were quoted at 3lj 
cents a bushel in Chicago, against 31 cents a week ago and 29} cents last 
month. Quotations in London, Wednesday: “‘ English Black ” (new), at 


Offeng, 


farm, 26s. to 27s. per 336 Ibs., as against 26s. to 27s. last week; “‘ English J 


White ” (new), at farm, 26s. to 27s., as against 26s. to 27s. a week ago; 
mixed Canadian feed (Vancouver), landed, 27s. per 320 Ibs., as against 
26s. 3d. a week ago. 

MAIZE.—Prices on the London market are slightly above the level of 4 
week ago. “ December” futures were quoted on Wednesday at 654 cents 
per bushel in Chicago, against 65} cents a week ago, and 62} cents last 
month. Quotations in London, Wednesday : “ Plate,” landed, 29s. %. 
per 480 Ibs., as against 29s. 6d. a week ago; “* Plate,” ex ship, 28s. 8d., a 
against 28s, 6d. a week ago; “ Plate,” ‘‘ September,” 28s. 74$d., as against 
28s. 6d. a week ago; yellow maize meal, ex wharf, was quoted at {7 Its. 
to {7 12s. 6d. per ton, as against £7 10s. last week. 


AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table shows wheat 
quotations for selected weeks in 1935-1937 :— 
t. 22,|Sept. 28, 
“Fos? '| tom 


as 


an. 2, | Dec. $1 Dec, 30, 
Negargst Future es 1935 , 1936 
























1, Manitoba 

“eee 84§ | 106; | 129 1274 | 154 
Winter) — 

Cents per 60 Ibs.............. 101 | 112¢ | 195 | 105g | 108 


The visible se y of wheat in Canada amounts to 74,507,000 bushels, 
against 67,452,000 bushels last week and 83,660,000 bushels in the 
corresponding week last year. 


SALES AND PRICES OF BRITISH CEREALS.—The followin 
table gives the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest 
years 1934-35 to 1937-38. 


| 1934-35 | 1935-36 | 1936-37 | 1937-38 








Estimated sales of home-grown wheat— | Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
1 week to September 25. ..........0..+. | 596,600 | 467,232 | 309,972 | 397,98 

4 weeks to September 25.......... . . 11,961,701 |1,912,833 [1,058,940 [1,429,232 
s. d, s. d. s. d, s. 4. 

Average price of English wheat perewt.| 5 1 5 4 77 8 9 


The f is a statement showing the quantities sold and tb 
average price of Brith cereals in the pest two weks, and for the corre 
s weeks in each of the years from 1933 to 1 — 


Quanritizs Sotp Averace Paice PER CWT: 


Week ended 


Wheat | Bastey Oats 





September 18, 1937... | 415,965| 533,905 
Se; 25, 1937... | 397,908 639°219 
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OTHER FOODS 


BACON.—No change was made in the official quotations last week-end, 
it the market has since had a rather quieter tone and prices have been 
»mewhat difficult to maintain. The official quotations (per ewt. for No. 1 

able) which formed the basis for dealings on the London Provision 
xchange this week were : English, 105s. ; Canadian, 100s. ; Danish, 106s. ; 
sainst 105s., 100s., and 106s. last week. Arrivals in London last week 
cluded : Danish, 13,366 bales ; Canadian, 4,468 ; Dutch, 1,973 ; Lithuanian, 
036; and Polish, 3,058; as against 13,234, 4,716, 2,342, 2,132, and 3,261 
ales, respectively, in the previous week. 


BUTTER.— Business was active and the market has had a very firm 
pne this week, Quotations (per cwt.) on the London Provision Exchange 
Wednesday were : New Zealand, finest salted, 128s, ; Australian, choicest 
ited, 127s. to 128s. ; Danish, 139s, to 140s. ; compared with 119s. to 120s., 
Qs,, and 136s, to 138s., respectively, a week ago, 


CHEESE.—-The market has had a rather firmer tone. Quotations (per 
wt.) on the London Provision Exchange on Wednesday were as follows : 
iglish Cheddars, finest farmers, 90s, to 92s.; Canadian, finest coloured, 
s.; and New Zealand, finest coloured, 69s. 6d.; against 90s. to 92s., 


Ds., and 68s, 6d, to 69s., respectively, a week ago. 


f COCOA.—Prices have again declined. The spot quotation in New York 
a Wednesday was 6§ cents per Ib., as against 7§ cents per Ib. last week. 
London, on Wednesday last, good fermented new crop, Accra, ‘‘ Novem- 
r-January,” was quoted at 29s, 9d. sellers per 50 kilos., c.i.f. Continent, 
ainst 35s. 6d. a week ago. Last week’s movements of cocoa in London 
sre as follows: Landed, 4,353 bags; delivered for home consumption, 
748 bags; exported, 8,900 bags; stocks, 222,740 bags, against 171,997 
ags a year ago. 


a 


COFFEE.—The New York market was quiet, with prices unchanged. 

e London spot market was quietly steady. On Wednesday, Rio No. 7 
ash) was quoted at 9 cents per Ib., in New York, as compared with 9 cents 
r lb. last week and 9 cents per Ib. a month ago. Movements of coffee 
n London last week were as follows : Brazilian, landed, 37 cwt.; delivered, 
or home consumption, 65 cwt.; exports, nil; stocks, 1,714 cwt., against 
852 a year ago. Central and other South American : Landed, 44 ewt.; 
eee for home consumption, 1,857 cwt.; exported, 251 cwt.; stocks, 
8,114 cwt., against 79,185 cwt. last year. Other kinds: Landed, 1,520 
wt.; delivered, for home consumption, 3,835 cwt.; exported, 294 cwt.; 
tocks, 83,564 cwt., against 115,337 last year. 


EGGS.—Prices again advanced in consequence of the seasonal reduc- 
ion in supplies. At Smithfield, on Wednesday, English (ordinary packing, 
rade J, about a a realised 19s, 6d. to 20s. per 120, against 18s. 6d. 
0 19s, last week; while Danish (154 lb.) made 14s. 6d. to 14s. 9d., as 
gainst 14s, 3d. to 14s, 9d. last week. 


FRUIT.—With supplies generally moderate, prices at Covent Garden 
have been steady, states The Fruitgrower. The principal exception is 
pples, which have eased under the influence of larger arrivals. Pears 
ontinue in consistent demand at steady rates, but plums are now finishing. 
othouse grapes are a fairly steady trade, although supplies are rather 
heavier. Blackberries are doing better, and cobnuts are steady on shorter 
upplies. Arrivals of brazil nuts are limited and prices are consequently 
high, but chestnuts are now cheaper. Best brands of oranges are a firm 
1arket, while best grade lemons are steady in price, Grapefruit is plentiful 
and cheap. 


MEAT.—At Smithfield Market, on Wednesday last, Argentine chilled 
hindquarters were quoted at 4s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. per 8 lbs., as compared with 
s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. a week ago. New Zealand frozen mutton was 3s. 4d. to 
s. 2d. per 8 Ibs., as against 3s. 4d. to 4s. 2d. a week ago. According to the 
mithfield Market official report, supplies during last week amounted to 
8,798 tons, a decrease of 13 tons on the corresponding week last year. 
‘Beef and veal accounted for 4,650 tons, mutton and lamb 2,310, and pork 
and bacon 1,001, as compared with 4,601, 2,294, and 1,074 tons, respec- 
ivcly, in the same week of 1936. 


PEPPER.—On Wednesday, white Muntok, ‘“ October-December,” 
jas quoted at 444d. per Ib. sellers, c.i.f. Rotterdam—Hamburg, against 
id. per Ib. a week earlier. Black Lampong spot, in bond, was quoted 
at 3d. per Ib., sellers, compared with 3 . per Ib, last week. Movements 
f pepper in London last week were as follows : Black, landed, nil ; delivered, 
tons; stocks, 1,954, against 1,777 last year. White, landed, 54 tons; 
elivered, 58 tons; stocks, 11,359 tons, compared with 12,023 a year ago. 


RICE,—The spot price of Burma No, 2 cleaned was 10s, 104d. per cwt. 
€x warehouse, on Wednesday, as compared with 10s, 9d. per cwt. a week 
ago. “‘ September-October,” in singles to Continent and U.K., was quoted 
at 10s. per ewt., against 10s. last week. Movements in London last week 
were as follows: Landed, 1 ton; delivered, 93 tons; stocks, 1,917 tons, 
against 1,337 a year ago. 














SUGAR.—The London market in raw sugar has been quietly steady, 
but an easier tone has been evident in New York. The New York spot 
quotation was 3-20 cents on Wednesday, as compared with 3-42 cents 
per Ib. last week and 3-50 cents per Ib. a month ago. Wednesday’s sales 
f raw sugar in London included “ December” delivery at 6s. 5}d. to 
6s. 54d., against 6s. 6}d. to 6s. 7d. a week ago. Movements of raw sugar 
n public warehouses in London and Liverpool last week were as follows : 
Imports, 19,669 tons, against 37,003 in the previous week and 17,743 in 
the same week of 1936; deliveries, 19,278 tons, against 18,557 and 17,805 
tons, respectively; stocks, 121,302 tons, against 120,911 and 105,121 tons, 
respectively, 


TEA.—The following table shows the average price (compiled by the 
tea Brokers’ Association) of tea sold in Mincing Lane on Garden Account 
n recent weeks :— 


s d. d. d. d. d. d. ; 
ept. 24, 1936 ...... | 13-86 | 12-04 | 13-29 | 10-75 9:95 | 11:46 | 13-29 
Pept. 2, 1937...... 16-97 | 14-88 | 16-03 | 15-12 | 13-09 | 14°32 | 16-27 
oo. SA ae sane 17-63 | 14:98 | 16-30 | 15-72 | 13-10 | 14°23 | 16-67 
co TL: wp. cimsee 17-36 | 15-14 | 16-47 | 15-83 | 13°12 | 14°59 | 16°77 
a een 17-01 | 15-26 | 16-66 | 14°54 | 13-16 | 14-51 | 16-60 
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At this week's publie auctions in Mincing Lane, 55,943 packages of 
Indian and 19,022 packages of Ceylon tea came up for disposal. Demand 
for Indian teas was again active and the market ruled fully firm except 
for lowest kinds which were occasionally slightly easier. At the Ceylon 
sales, on the other hand, teas up to Is. 4d. met a strong market, but the 
better qualities were barely steady. 


VEGETABLES.—At Covent Garden this week tomatoes were about 
unchanged in price, states The Fruitgrower but cucumbers were dearer 
on short supplies. All kitchen vegetables sell better. Beans are worth more, 
while the good supplies of cabbage, savoys and cauliflowers clear quite 
well, Celery is receiving fair attention, while mushrooms are cheaper in 
consequence of larger supplies of field-grown. The potato trade at the 
various London markets has been rather better, with supplies showing a 
declining tendency. Thus at the Borough Market on Tuesday best siltland 
King Edward realised 6s. to 7s. per cwt., against 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. last week. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.— Markets have a much more 
cheerful tone, and the volume of business is larger. A good demand has 
developed for Indian linseed on British account, and prices have advanced. 
Plate seed, however, is neglected in Great Britain, though Continental 
crushers are in evidence again at rising prices. The market is still largely 
governed by the new crop outlook in Argentina, and the fact that the area 
officially reported to have been sown with linseed is considerably less than 
last season and 270,000 acres below 1935-36, when the harvest resulted in 
a yield of 1,425,000 tons. There may be some addition by reason of late 
sowing in certain districts, but it is considered that this will not be exten- 
sive. The ultimate yield, however, will depend on the weather conditions 
in the ensuing weeks. Meanwhile, shipment of the old Plate crop con- 
tinues. The balance of the exportable surplus has now been reduced to 
below 200,000 tons. Shipments of Indian seed are still on a moderate scale, 
partly owing to the reserve of growers and, as also’in the case of Argentina, 
the difficulty of obtaining freight space. The American harvest is not likely 
to be quite so large as expected, and further reliance on outside sources is 
regarded as probable in view of the sustained demand for linseed oil. 
Linseed oil prices here are well maintained, but are still below the highest 
recorded in July, while trade demand is fair. 

Egyptian cotton seed has recovered some of the lost ground and forward 
shipment is at a good premium over “ afloat.” Export demand for cotton 
oil is poor, and prices have dropped by £7 per ton in as many wecks. 
Refined ex Hull is now offered for prompt shipment at £23 10s. per ton. 
Trade in oilcakes is steadily improving, and prices ex mill are advancing. 


RUBBER.—Prices both in London and New York have again shown a 
sagging tendency. Although no official communique was issued after 
Tuesday’s meeting of the International Rubber Regulation Committee, 
it appears that no important decisions were taken. The production quota 
for the first quarter of 1938 will be fixed at a meeting to be held in October 
or November. The spot price in New York on Wednesday was 174 cents 
per lb., compared with 183 cents per Ib. a week ago and 18 & cents a month 
ago. Wednesday’s official buyers’ price for standard ribbed smoked sheet 
on the spot in London was 8 4d. per Ib., as against 8id. on the correspond- 
ing day last week. In forward positions business has been done at Sid. 
to 8 jd. for ““November” shipment, as against 9d. a week ago. Stocks in 
London and Liverpool at the end of last week totalled 49,950 tons, against 
48,761 tons a week earlier. A year ago stocks amounted to 103,784 tons. 


FURS.—The London autumn fur sales opened on Wednesday afternoon 
with a special auction of South-West African ‘‘ Persian’? lambs. Total 
offerings comprise about 200,000 skins—a particularly large supply when 
it is remembered that these furs were first offered in London only a year 
ago. The market for South-West African “‘ Persian’? lambs, which was 
the monopoly of Leipzig until last year, is thus well on the way to being 
transferred to London. This process has been supported by the formation 
of a special collecting agency in South-West Africa by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Recently a new company, known as the Karakul (S.W.A.) 
Auctions, Ltd., was formed, and its operations are helping to augment 
London’s supplies. At the present sale the new company is offering some 
51,000 skins, or about 25 per cent. of the total. The special South-West 
African sale will be followed on Monday next by the first general sale of 
the Hudson's Bay Company. The general sale may occupy approximately 
a fortnight. The participation of foreign buyers at the new series is very 
satisfactory, although United States visitors are limited. The bulk of 
the foreign representatives comes from Leipzig and Paris, The market 
expects a price decline of about 10 to 15 per cent. as compared with the 
July and April sales, respectively. 
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WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 


UNITED KINGDOM: LONDON, September 29th 


The prices in the following 


CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, Erc.— 


Wheat— e @ a & 

No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. 54 9 

Eng. Gaz. av., percwt. 8 9 
Barley, Eng. Gaz. av. ... 12 0 
Oats, 8 6 
Maize, 2 "Plata, landed 

i seeticanavadeivneieen 29 9 
Flour, an. stan. ex mill, 

OS OD. ....ccseued 38 9 
RiceNo.2 Burma, per cwt. 10 0 
MEAT— 

Beef, per 8 Ibs.— 

English long sides ... 2 fs 

Argentine chilled hinds 44 48 
Mutton, per 8 ibs.— 

English wethers......... ae -9<6 

a OTA: ai pikonsinn 34432 
Lamb, per 8 Ibs.— 

N.Z. frozen ..........+.++. § 0 56 
Pork, English, per 8 lbs. 6 4 7 0 
OTHER FOODS 

BACON— 5 

English ......... cwt 10! 0 

rae eee 1S Baer 0 

CN asiissial seetetietheindil ws 0 

SIE ican chtepambpenpabe 106 0 
HAMS— 

SOND on icecinsessetae 107 0 109 0 

United States............ 106 0 108 0 
BUTTER— 

Australian ............... 127 128 

New Zealand ........... 128 ios 

Danish ..... Se ee i389 0 140 0 
CHEESE— 

Canadian percwt. 71 0 

New Zealand ae 69 6 

English Cheddars ...... 90 0 0 

SD savsticsntuiaboncndas 64 0 71 O 
cocoAa— 

(Duty, British grown, 

11/8; foreign, 14/- cwt.) 

Accra, {.f. ......... percwt. 30 0 nom. 
SD cnihsthusbintinceanie 65 0 70 0 
SINE Rcddccsiocetshbicitn 55 0 0 
COFFEE— 

(Duty, British grown, 

4/8; foreign, 14/- se 
Santos supr. c. & f.cwt.... 52 © 
Colombian, good ........ 56 0 65 0 
Costa Rica, med. to good 62 0 90 0 
East Indian ss il lh 72 0 90 0 
Kenya, medium............ 60 0 72 0 
EGGS— 

RBagtish ............ per120 19 6 20 0 
BN cicicatesescietes wan oe. 6 04-9 
FRUIT—Oranges— 

S. African . boxes 12 0 17 0 

Brazilian ...... boxes 12° 0 15 0 
Lemons, Malaga .. cases ae 

- Sicilian boxes 12 0 20 0 
Apples: Amer. (var.) bils 22 0 27 0 

o (var.)boxes 8 0 11 O 

r Australian......... slots 

Valencia, case............ 

Egyptian, bags ......... on 
Grapes, Almeria, barrels 8 0 16 
Grapefruit, Brazilian... s 

» S. African... 9 0 14 0 
LARD— 

Irish, finest bladders... 70 0 75 6 

DUD sisiectscc: percwt. 67 6 68 6 








POTATOES— s. a, 8. é 
King Edward (perewt.) 6 0 / 
Other English..........++ 4 5 0 

SPICES— 

Pepper, per Ib.— 
Black Lampong.......-.. 0 
White Muntock ........ 0 5 

Cinnamon—1st sort, per ib. 0 9 

Cloves—Zanzibar, perlb. 0 9 

Ginger—per cwt.— 

RIOR © wicricecsoccsecce 59 0 
Jamaica, ord. to good 63 0 90 0 

Mace .perlb 2 8 2 9 

Nutmegs, Oe itanddines tis 

SUGAR— 

(Duty, 11/8 per cwt.) 

Centrifugals, 96°, pee. 

shipm.,c.i.f. U.K./ 6 6 

B.W.L., seemed . 17 619 9 

Java, white, c. & f. India : 

CORE POG... csirsoccnncee Jomina} 

Rerinep—London— 

Yellow Crystals ......... 

eee 7% 

Crushed ..... 

Granulated 1+ 

Home Grown ............ 20 14 20 43 

TEA— ~ 

Indian—per Ib.— 
ih” 6.78 
Broken Pekoe............ ; a 
Orange Pekoe 13 2 8} 
Broken Orange Pekoe 1 2 3 4} 

Ceylon—per Ib.— 
as ee eee 
Broken Pekoe............ 12 t $8 
Orange Pekoe . a ee ee 
Broken Orange .. cosnncoee 1 2 3} 

TOBACCO— 

(Duty, 9/6-10/6} per Ib. 
Empire oc 7/54- 
8/34 per Ib 

Virginia ae 
Common to fine......... 08 26 

Rhodesian leaf ............ es 2 

Nyasaland leaf ............ 2 a 

ca StripS .......0. 7. 3-3 

East Indian leaf............ 07 #110 

2 GRTEED scnncsnce S68: 3-9 
TEXTILES 

COTTON— 

Mid-American...... perlb. 4 96 

Sakellaridis, f.gf. ......... 8 45 

Yarns, 32’s twist ......... 12h 
op SPO CIEE. ccvccoses 173 

FLAX— ets 

Livonian ZK ...... perton *0 0 82 0 

| 79 0 8 0 

Slanetz Medium...Istsort 88 0 90 0 

HEMP— 

Italian P.C. ...... per ton 6 f 

Manilla, Oct.-Dec.“J2" 32 10 

Sisal, African ............... 23 15 26 10 

UTE— 

‘ative Ist mks ... per ton 

cif. H.A.R. B. 

ERE £20/17/6 

Deion 2 “ cif. Dundee 
UR TUNG chin isindisinnins £20/0,0 

SILK— s. d. 8s. d, 

RIOD sinc cneniieuncd perlb 6 0 8 0 

Rs Aiepisdcetdctictiokindes $3646 

ee sailed ata sina 79 89 

talian—raw, fr. Milan.. 8 6 10 0 


WwooL— 
English Southdown, greasy, 

» Lincoln hog, wash 
Queensland, sed. super cmbg 
N.S.W. greasy, super cmbg... 
N.Z., grsy., haif-bred $0- BB. case 





red 40-44 
Tops— 
Merinos 70's AVETARES ......ceecesereeee 35 
a Me gs endéadbbobetwonens 33 
Crossbred 48'S ...cccccseeseeeceesereseeee 244 
” BBB cccveccccccerescesccecesese 24¢ 
MINERALS 
COAL— e 4&4 2 & 
Welsh, best Ad'ty...ton 19 6 22 6 
—— best gas, f.0.b. ‘ 
Shetield, best house, at 
PER ccococcccsesveccccoce 0 24 «0 
IRON AND STEEL— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d. 
ton 101 0 
Bars, M’brough ...... .- 25 0 
Steel rails, heavy ...... 202 6 
Tin plates ...... perbox 25 6 26 0 
METALS— fsa. f£ 8.4. 
Copper, Electrolytic, ton 53/0/0 55/0/0 
Sheets (Strong) ........ 89/0/0 
Eas concamennene 47/5/0 47/16/3 
Lead, Eng. pig... per ton 21/0/0 
Soft foreign...........0++. 19/8/9 19/10/0 
Spelter G.O B. ........4. 19/2/6 19/3/9 
Tio—English ingots... 247/0/0 
Standard cash... ..... 246/0/0 246/5/0 
MISCELLANEOUS 
CHEMICALS— s. d. 8. da. 
Acid, citric, per Ib.,less5% 1 0 1 Of 
SEE; Snccdepaduagintanendes 02 03 
SED TOD ccs sanidienseete 2 eS 
TartaricEnglish, less 5% ce. et ee 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl...... 12 0 
‘-~_ £0 
Alum, lump 810 815 
a, 20 0 21 0 
Sulphate 7/50 7/6/6 
Arsenic, lump .. perton 35 0 
Bleaching powder, perton 815 9 O 
s. a 6s. a 
Borax, gran. ... per cwt. 13 6 
EPO, BOWE. ciccccsivessses 15 0 
Nitrate of soda... percwt. 8 0 
Potash —Chiorate,net ... 0 4 O 4 
Sulphate _....... percwt. 9 9 10 0 
B . perewt. 10 0 11 O 
rystals ... ..... percwt. § 0 5 $ 
Sulphate of Copper, per ton £21 0 


CEMENT, best Eng. Pertiand, d/d. site, 

London to ton 
(charged and credited at 1/6d. each) or 
paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-return- 


area, jute sacks, it 


able)— 


4-ton loads and upwards 39/- per ton 
1 and up to 4-ton loads 41/- per ton 


COPRA— fs 4. 
S.D.Straits c.if., per ton 15/18/9 
DRUGS— 
Camphor— s. d. s. 4 

Japan, refined... perIb, 2 4 
Ipecacuanha ...... perlb, 8 3 
HIDES— 

Wet salted—Australian 

perlb. O 63 0 7 
West Indian ............ 5 0 5} 





are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department 





6. d. 
CIO. ibiianieniiectnicantonce 0 & Ne 
Dry and Drysalted Cape 96 af on 
Market H *Manch'te— 
Best heavy ox and heifer © 6 o4 
0 6 0% 
0 6 oy 
5 6 64 
LEATHER— 
Sole Bends 8/14 Ib.— 
FIN schsivasiesaniesne 14 2% 
Bark Tanned Sole...... 26 35 
Shoulders fm DS Hides 0 8 0) 
Do. Eng or WSdo. 010 19 
Bellies from DS do. 0 0 6 
Do. Eng or WS. do. 0 HI 03 
Dressing Hides ........ 16 24 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/30Ib. 5 0 6% 
Aust. Bends A vg. Fil, 13 1g 
VEGETABLE OILS— {fs 4. 
Linseed, naked, p. ton net 29/17/6 
Rape, refined 38/0/0 
Cotton-seed, crude... Sails +. 22/10/0 
Coconut, crude shgensoetn 22/15/0 
ON atl ates 19/10/0 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng., 
fi cakiadnsaneedl 9/10/0 
Seeds —Linseed — 
La Plata, p. ton, Sept. 13/10/0 
Calcutta—per ton ...... 15/10/0 
s. 4, 
Turpentine, per cwt....... 32 9 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— 
Motor Spirit, No. 1, 
RAEN . care gsinecs oe 1 6 
Petroleum, Amer. rfd. 
bri. London..per gall. © 10} 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for 
contracts, ex instal. 
7 all. 0 St 
urnace...per g 
Diesel...... pergall. 0 at 
ROSIN— 
American ...... per ton 19/12/6 21/10 
RUBBER— sd od 
St. ribbed smoked sheet 
per ib. 0 8% 
Fine hard Para per Ib, 0 9% 
SHELLAC— 
TN Orange ... percwt. 46 0 49 0 
SHELLS— s. { & 
W. Aust. M.-o.-P. ,, 310 121 
TALLOW— s. 4. 
London town...percwt. 22 0 
TIMBER— fsd@ 
Swedish u/s3 x8 ... per std. 24 ¢’ 
“ Sal. o 2" ' 
‘i 24 a ot 
Can’dn Spruce, Dis. » , 410 ; 
Fectpias Sictinnbiebliaies ae : ; 
Deals ..........0000+ 8 
‘nentnintatianiibalins Fer load 27 00 
Honduras Mahg. logs... ¢. ft. ony 
Amer. Oak Boards enonep . ; : : 
English Oak Planks |..... » ae 
” ” weeeee ” 


$id etien aso tar tuit aft tv Se ‘eedennintnsmnar ils detente Ge ecibell Was eta a, ine ara ee 


ipterseenmnsireeeeeeensgsigneneslisiinllcienijtesetenseesmsiens sono anninscensdetbiamominniiasiianibidetiiieaiiaitiaa ates ta tose Ce 


Wheat, No. 2, Winter, nearest .Cents 


future, Chicago, per bushel ..... 


Maize, nearest future, Chica 
per bushel - 


Toe POPP e ee eeeeesessesesee 


Oats, nearest future, Chi 

per bushel ceocae nae 
Rye, nearest future, Chicago, 

PON WNINTE scinwncntntsietiiinansaie ron 
Barley, nearest future, Chi 

per bushel re 


TAPROOT ORO eee eereseneees 


Coffee, Rio No. 7, cash, per Ib:.... 
» Santos No. 4, cash per Ib. 


Cocoa, Accra, nearest 
per tb. future, 


UNITED STATES 
New York quotations unless otherwise stated 


Sept. 30, Sept. 1, Sept. 22, 
936 1937 t937 
Cents Cents 
112%(6) 104(c) 105 8c) 
933(b) 95K(c) 112 4(c) 
412(b) = 8c) B2H(c) 
802(b) S804(c)  S82§(c) 
79(b) (a) (a) 
af 4 “ 
9 11} 11} 
7°24 8-15 7-16 


“a ae 


ome 
109(b) 


65}(b) 
31}(d) 
81(b) 
(a) 

9 
11} 


6-36 


(b) December futures. 


Sugar, Cuban en 96 
eg., Spot, Th cdosien eee 

Cotton, middling, spot, "per Ib. 
a —- oe Spot, 


39 deg, to 89-0, oo oF 

spot, per Ib. .......s.008 ese 
Copper, a5 Electrolytic, a Export 

prompt, per Ib....... osaeooss 
ee: East St. Louis, spot, 
Lead, s ete per Ib 
Tin, “ 


TOPCO ORO eee ee wees 
+ SOROS ORO e ee eee eee 


traits,” spot, per Ib 


t. 30, Sent. 1, Sept. 22, Sept.” 
936 1937 SP 1937 
Ca. Cents eae Con 

3-50 3-42 3 
12. ‘3 9-29 8-99 8-50 
16 % 18 18} 17% 
104 116 116 116 
9-55 13-57 12-774 11°94 
9-77} 13-80 18-00 12-15 
4-85 7-25 7-25 : : 
4-60 6-50 6-50 oath 
46-00 58-50 59-625 55° 


(c) September futures. 





